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THE GREAT PREPAREDNESS PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY ON MAY 13 
(More than, 125,000 of the city’s business and professional men and women marched up Fifth Avenue, 
passing the reviewing stand, twenty abreast, at the rate of 12,000 ar hour. The perfection of organization 
that made such a parade possible was due to the executive genius of Grand Marshal Charles H. Sherrill) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


During the opening days of 
June, Chicago will become our 
political Mecca, crowded with 
pilgrims from every part of the country. 
The fate of the Republican party is at 
stake. A notable chapter of political history 
is to be written. It was predicted four 
years ago that the period of great quadren- 
nial conventions was virtually at an end. It 
was believed that the system of party pri- 
maries would become perfected with the pas- 
sage of a national Presidential primary act, 
and taat the choice of candidates would be 
so effectively determined by these preliminary 
methods that the conventions would have 
little more to do than to adopt party plat- 
forms and provide for campaign committees. 
It has not, however, worked out as ap- 
peared probable three or four years ago. No 
national primary system has yet been adopt- 
ed, and only a portion of the individual 
States have enacted primary laws of their 
own that provide for expressions of prefer- 


Chicago, the 
Political 
Focus 








LEAP YEAR—AND THE WEDDING DAY SO NEAR! 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


ence as to Presidential candidates. Thus the 
Republican convention of 1916 will act with 
full responsibility. Even in the States where 
the primaries were of the highest significance 
four years ago, when the Republicans were 
definitely choosing between Taft and Roose- 
velt, the results this year have been of such 
character that they have been quite incon- 
clusive as to selection of national leaders. 
Where such State primaries have resulted in 
favor of a particular candidate, they have 
for the most part designated the State’s own 
“favorite son” as a matter of compliment. 
These “favorite sons,” by a tacit agreement, 
did not allow their names to appear in the 
primaries of each other’s States. Thus Mr. 
Burton in his own State of Ohio had a clear 
field as regards such candidates as Senator 
Sherman of Illinois, Mr. Fairbanks of In- 
diana, and Senator Cummins of Iowa. As 
for the names most prominent in the news- 
papers and among the voters—these names 
being Roosevelt, Hughes, and Root—they 
were not presented at the primaries. Thus 
it happens that the Republican convention 
of 1916 will be made up of uninstructed 
delegates to a far greater extent not only 
than that of 1912, but it will also be less 
affected by positive instructions than any 
convention held within more than twenty 
years. 

There have been many people 
willing to venture a prediction as 
to the outcome of this Republi- 
can convention. But most of the men whose 
political information is extensive do not pre- 
tend to know what will happen. There are 
exceedingly able and shrewd political ob- 
servers in Indiana who have canvassed the 
entire country and persuaded themselves that 
Mr. Fairbanks will be the candidate. There 
are others, using somewhat the same proc- 
esses of logical elimination, who think that 
Senator Harding of Ohio (who will be the. 


Some 
of the 
Candidates 
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HON. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, OF INDIANA, 
FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT 


temporary chairman of the convention) will 
emerge as the Presidential nominee. So im- 
portant a newspaper as the New York Times 
has allowed its most conspicuous political 
writing to be done by a member of its staff 
who has convinced himself that the head of 
the Republican ticket will be either Mr. 
Herbert Hadley, of the State of Missouri, 
or Major-General Leonard Wood, the dis- 
tinguished officer now in charge of the mili- 
tary Department of the East. The friends 
of Senator Weeks and Governor McCall 
of Massachusetts still see reasons for think- 
ing that after fruitless balloting the dele- 
gates may unite upon one or the other of 
these typical Republican statesmen of New 
England. There will be an influential group 
of delegates supporting Mr. Root of New 
York. Their arguments will be as positive 
as those supporting the Fairbanks movement 
are of the opposite character. 


The supporters of Senator Sher- 
man, of Illinois, use a_ third 
method also recognized in the 
textbooks on logic—namely, the method of 
analogy. They recall the situation in 1860. 
The affairs of the nation then were criti- 
cal, and they are critical to-day. An IIli- 


Senator 
Sherman 
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nois man of humble origin, Abraham Lin- 
coln by name, gained the nomination over 
Seward, Chase, and the other great party 
leaders. The chief argument for Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, as presented in the 
campaign literature distributed by his sup- 
porters, lies in their claim that he is as 
crude and ungainly as it was the fashion 
once to regard Lincoln. Yet we know now 
—and many people knew then—that Lin- 
coln was a much abler man than Seward, 
with a finer knowledge and use of the Eng- 
lish language and a greater power of leader- 
ship. But if there were those who knew 
that Lincoln was equal to Seward in many 
ways, and superior to him in others, it is not 
yet claimed by Senator Sherman’s supporters 


that he is a statesman like Root, a lawyer 


and orator like Hughes, or a supreme lead- 
er and administrator like Roosevelt. Sen- 
ator Sherman has not yet secured a fol- 
lowing outside of his own State. That he 
has virtues and merits nobody doubts. That 
he is another Lincoln is incredible on the 
face of the evidence as yet presented. 


Senator Cummins, of Iowa, is 


qfenator’ ~incomparably the ablest and 
best qualified of the Western 
candidates. All lawyers respect him for his 


deserved eminence at the bar. All adminis- 
trators know of his remarkable record as 
Governor of Iowa for three terms. Men of 
intellect in the Capitol at Washington know 
him as a fellow-legislator of an ability that 
places him in the highest rank. But the 
railroad and corporate interests of the East 
have thought of Senator Cummins as a little 
too radical; the “standpatters” remember his 
undaunted fight—along with Dolliver, Bev- 
eridge, and others—against the worst fea- 
tures of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill; and 
there are many politicians who remember 
that, after calmly studying the facts of 1912, 
he repudiated the Taft nomination and sup- . 
ported Roosevelt while successfully main- 
taining his position in the Republican party, 
Senator Cummins’ record is singular in that 
he had refused to be identified with any 
one of the several great blunders of the Re- 
publican party. Thus there would seem to 
be four men whose candidacies will be .con- 
sidered in the convention on positive grounds, 
these being Roosevelt and Hughes, Root and 
Cummins. Others, like Burton, will also be 
urged as positively desirable; yet the chief 
arguments for them will be those of com- 
promise and political availability. 
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There is a great popular demand 


Roosevelt, 7 
Root.and for the nomination of Mr. 
Others Roosevelt. It is natural that the 


politicians and newspapers opposed to him 
should have tried to minimize this wave of 
Roosevelt sentiment. A few months ago 
it seemed quite impossible that his name 
should be seriously considered in the Repub- 
lican convention. If he should be nom- 
inated, it will not be due to any scheming 
or planning, but because of a nation-wide 
call that the _poli- 
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dates have made a like record, and that there 
are no influential schemes on foot to select 
an unworthy ticket in the Republican con- 
vention. But the conditions of the world 
call for preéminent guidance in public af- 
fairs; and no party can go strongly before 
the country unless it can show itself capa- 
ble of high patriotism, and unless it can lay 
aside petty things and recognize the largest 
issues while accepting genuine and courage- 
ous leadership. 





ticians will feel 
obliged to heed. As 
the situation shapes 
itself and the period 
of the active cam- 
paign approaches, it 
becomes _ increasingly 
apparent that Mr. 
Wilson and the Dem- 
ocrats are not to be 
easily defeated. The 
Republicans will have 
to find strong and 
positive leadership, 
and must adopt a 
definite and courage- 
ous platform or they 
will enter the contest 
with poor prospects 
of success. That there 
is a demand for Mr. 
Root is beyond doubt; 
but when carefully 
tested this demand 
seems to relate chiefly 
to Mr. Root’s fitness 
for the portfolio of 
State. All Republi- 
cans and Progressives 
alike—together with 
many Democrats— 
would heartily favor 








The Make-up - he Na- 
of the tional Com- 
Convention 


mittee will 
not play the deter- 
mining part in creat- 
ing this convention, 
as it did in that of 
four years ago. In 
1912 the committee 
sat for many days in 
advance, dealing with 
contests ; and the con- 
trol of the convention 
Was secured in ac- 
cordance with the po- 
litical views of the 
National Committee 
by the way in which 
it seated and unseat- 
ed claimants. This 
year the disputed 
seats will be relative- 
ly few in number, 
and will relate almost 
entirely to States like 
Louisiana and Geor- 
gia, where the Repub- 
lican party has no 
real strength. The 
great scandal of Re- 
publican conventions 
ever since the Civil 
War has been the ma- 








Mr. Root for his old 
position as Secretary 
of State. Mr. Roose- 
velt, as a leader of 
American opinion, has been more conspicu- 
ous in recent months than any other man. 
His general point of view concerning na- 
tional issues has always been that of the un- 
bossed mass of the Republican party. It 
should be said that Mr. Root, through a long 
period of his life, stood in New York as an 
opponent of boss rule, that Mr. Hughes came 
forward upon his merits as an intellectual 
and moral leader in public affairs, that Mr. 
Burton, Senator Cummins, and other candi- 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORK 
(From a photograph taken last month) 


nipulation of thelarge 
delegations from the 
Southern States. The 
overwhelming prefer- 
ence of the Republican States four years ago 
was defeated by votes from States and island 
dependencies which could render no aid in 
the election of a Republican ticket. Since 
1912 the basis of representation has been im- 
proved, although the reform has been far 
from radical. Thus Georgia will have 16 
delegates instead of 28; Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi will each have 12 instead of 20; and 
Texas will have 26 instead of 40. Virginia 
will have 16 instead of 24, and the same is 
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THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1, William F. Stone, sergeant-at-arms; 2, Alvah H. Martin, of Virginia; 3, James P. Goodrich, of Indiana; 


4, Fred Stanley, of Kansas; 5, Ra 
of Illinois; 8, T. K. 


Iph E. Williams, of Oregon; 6, John T. Adams, of Iowa; 7, F 
. Niedringhaus, of Missouri; 9, George R. Sheldon, treasurer; 10, James B. 


red W. Upham, 
Reynolds, secre- 


tary; 11, Charles D. Hilles, of New York; chairman; 12, Charles B. Warren, of Michigan; 13, F. W. Estabrook, of 
New Hampshire; 14, Franklin Murphy, of New Jersey; 15, E. C. Duncan, of North Carolina) 


true of Alabama. South Carolina will have 
11 instead of 18, Arkansas 15 instead of 18, 
Florida 8 instead of 12, and North Carolina 
21 instead of 24. This year’s convention 
allows four delegates-at-large to each State 
and one to each Congressional district. In 
addition to these, it allows one more delegate 
from each district where the Republican vote 
in 1908 was over 7500. The total number 
of delegates will be 985, as against 1078 
four years ago. There is still an undue 
preponderance of votes from States which 
are not expected to give the Republicans any 
electoral votes. Thus Texas has the same 
strength in the convention that California or 
Iowa has. Nevertheless, the new basis is a 
distinct improvement. 


Furthermore, the Republican 

Preliminary party hopes to become established 
Hitches in all States, this being true of 
the Democratic party, which, in a three-cor- 
nered fight, four years ago, stood well even in 
Vermont, and which is strongly organized 
in every State of the Union. There are 
now only about four States in the South in 
which the Republicans have not even a re- 
spectable minority. This year’s convention 
will not be seriously disturbed over contests 
for seats, and will be able to proceed rapidly 
to its main tasks when it opens on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, June 7. Senator Hard- 
ing, of Ohio, will be offered to the conven- 
tion as its temporary presiding officer, and 
will be accepted. He will make a speech 


that may have a good deal of effect upon the 
tone of the convention and the temper of 
its subsequent proceedings. There is always 
an attempt on the part of active groups, 
cliques, or interests, to press upon the Reso- 
lutions Committee a platform prepared in 
advance, and thus to control the formal ex- 
pressions that are to go before the country 
as the party’s creed for the contest. But it 
is not likely that a “cut-and-dried” platform 
will be accepted this year from any quarter. 


It is to be remembered that the 
Republicans hope to find it pos- 
sible to make common cause this 
year with the Progressives. That means that 


Progressives 
to be 
Consulted 

















THE AUDITORIUM THEATER, AT CHICAGO, WHERE 
THE PROGRESSIVES WILL CONVENE 
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SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA 
(Who is the foremost Western candidate) 


there must be agreement upon the essentials 
of a platform, as well as upon candidates. 
Two-thirds of the actual Republican voters 
are progressive rather than reactionary; 
while a great majority of the members of 
the Progressive party are far from being ir- 
reconcilable radicals or socialists. ‘The Pro- 
gressive convention will meet at Chicago on 
the same date as the Republican. It will 
be a little larger in membership than the 
other body, this being due to some peculiari- 
ties in the representation. “The Auditorium 
Theater, in which the convention will meet, 
will have seats for 4000 people. If they 
cannot cooperate with the Republicans, the 
Progressives will undoubtedly put a ticket of 
their own in the field. ‘The people of the 
United States are not in a partisan mood, 
and will not look very favorably upon a kind 
of political jockeying at Chicago that would 
disregard the large and world-wide problems 
that ought to engage the attention of all 
public men. If leading political parties can- 
not arise to the call of the times, there will 
be non-partisan tickets before August. 


© Edmonston, Washington, D. C. 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, OF OHIO 
(Who is one of the leading candidates) . 


pre It does not now appear that 
Sentiment in Mr. Wilson—who will be re- 
Two Parties’ nominated by acclamation in the 
Democratic convention that opens at St. 
Louis on June 14—will be a weak candidate. 
It will take the united strength of the Re- 
publicans and Progressives to bring about a 
Democratic defeat. If Republican and Pro- 
gressive voters were all brought together in 
a solid mass and their preferences were as- 
certained, it would undoubtedly be shown 
that Mr. Roosevelt had a clear lead over any 
other candidate. The Progressive voters 
are, naturally, all for Mr. Roosevelt. There 
are several million Republican voters, most 
of whom would be ready to support Roose- 
velt if given the chance. The opposition to 
him is not chiefly in the rank and file, but 
chiefly among the leaders and their organs. 
If a comparatively small number of these 
leaders should finally decide to join the Pro- 
gressives in supporting Roosevelt, both par- 
ties would accept the result with enthusiasm 
and with the understanding that if he. were 
elected his administration would be made up 
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of the ablest and strongest public men who 
were available. As a second choice, the sen- 


timent of the total mass of Republican and 
Progressive voters at the present time would 

















HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, OF NEW YORK, FOR- 
MERLY GOVERNOR, NOW MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 
(From a new photograph by Bachrach, Washington) 


seem to be in favor of asking Justice Hughes 
to retire from the bench of the Supreme 
Court and accept the joint nomination. If 
such a decision were reached at Chicago, it 
would be accepted and strongly supported 
by the rank and file as well as the leaders of 
both parties. Justice Hughes is regarded 
very highly by Republican members of Con- 
gress, has a strong following in the State of 
New York, would be acceptable to New 
England, and is much in the mind of intelli- 
gent Republicans in some Western States. 


Having recently become a 
Need of 3 ° 
a Positive judge, Mr. Hughes was not in- 
Attitude 


volved in the political differ- 
ences of 1912. He is a man of marked in- 
tellectual power, and has a reputation for 
firmness and courage. He has not Mr. 
Roosevelt’s talent for working in close as- 
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sociation with many men towards the accom- 
plishment of a desired result. His views 
upon the foremost of current issues are not 
known to the public. If he is in general 
agreement with the methods and views of 
the present Democratic administration, the 
country might with difficulty be persuaded 
to elect him even if he were nominated by 
Republicans and Progressives alike. For the 
logic of the situation weuld be mainly on the 
side of the people now bearing the burdens 
and responsibilities. The only possibility of 
Republican victory lies in strong leadership 
by men who have intense convictions in.op- 
position to the methods and policies of the 
present administration as regards (1) the 
preparation of this country to defend itself, 
and to support its views of peace and its 
views of right and wrong, in times of world- 
war; (2) the Mexican situation; (3) the 
rights of neutrals as trampled upon by Euro- 
pean belligerents; (4) the Philippine ques- 
tion; (5) issues relating to Panama and the 
Canal. Besides these and other questions 
having to do with our external relations and 
our world position, there are matters of 
much less importance in these abnormal 
times, having to do with the tariff, with pub- 
lic expenditure, public income, and so on. 


The Compromise Lt is to be assumed that Justice 
Position Would Hughes would not for a mo- 

ment ‘consider an invitation to 
leave the bench and make a campaign for 
the Presidency if he were not as strongly 
opposed to the Wilson policies and methods 
as are Mr. Root and Mr. Roosevelt. The 
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From the Dispatch (Columbus) 


IT MAY COME TO 
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weakness of some of the other 
Republican candidates, apart 
from their lack of a wide 
recognition as men of the 
first order of ability and 
leadership, lies in their hav- 
ing failed to convince the 
country that they would 
have handled great issues in 
a totally different way if 
they had been in Mr. Wil- 
son’s place. Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Root, beyond a 
doubt, would in this period 
of emergency have handled 
army and navy questions, 
the Mexican issue, the prob- 
lem of neutral rights as 
against European belliger- 
ents, the Philippines, and the 
West Indian and Central 
American situations, in a 
manner wholly different 
from the treatment those 
questions have had at the 
hands of President Wilson. 
The times that are immedi- 
ately ahead of us are regard- 
ed by many thoughtful men 
as more dangerous and crit- 
ical for our country than 
those through which we 
have been passing. Within 
the next four years there are 
to be great emergencies and 
also profound readjustments. 


There are those 


The Great 
who have a con- 


American 














Program ception of an 


administration that should 
include Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Root, and other men of _ prominence 
and experience, and which should be sup- 
ported by a reorganized Senate and House 
of new and strong leadership. People 
of this way of thinking know what they 
want to vote for, and have no doubt what- 
ever as to the importarice of working for the 
program that their constructive imaginations 
have formulated. It is perhaps true that 
Justice Hughes would fit into such a plan 
and program. But there are men who would 
be willing to support either Roosevelt or 
Root, and who think that Hughes would 
have admirable qualities of availability as a 
candidate, who hesitate because they are as 
yet in doubt as to what would become of 
their ideal of a great American program un- 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT, AS HE LOOKS THIS YEAR 


der his management as President. We are 
not attempting to do anything else in these 
comments except to bring before our readers 
the general conditions under which the con- 
ventions are about to be held. Mr. Roose- 
velt has not been trying to force himself 
upon the country, much less upon a reluc- 
tant group of “Old Guard” Republican poli- 
ticians. He has been proclaiming views and 
principles, and appealing for his “great 
American program.” Those who are op- 
posed to a program of this kind should bring 
forward a definitely different one, in order 
that the Republican party may stand for 
something explicit when it has adopted its 
platform. If Mr. Hughes is to be the can- 
didate, it becomes more than ever impor- 
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tant that the platform should be adopted 
before the candidate has indicated his ac- 
ceptance; for in the case of Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Root the candidate would in some 
real sense be his own platform, while in 
that of Mr. Hughes there has been no hint 
of his views upon the foremost issues of the 
past two years. 


Perhaps, after all, the country 
is not in a sufficiently heroic 
mood to justify the Republicans 
in taking Mr. Roosevelt or even Mr. Root 
for leadership this year. The revival of busi- 
ness prosperity has brought a good deal of 
blinded contentment, particularly through- 
out the great Mississippi Valley. If the Re- 
publicans at Chicago try to cater to this 
mood, they will furnish so good an argu- 
ment for the reélection of Mr. Wilson and 
for an increased majority of Democrats in 
both houses of Congress, that it would be 
almost farcical to put a ticket in the field. 
They must either condemn, sweepingly and 
soundly, the military bill completed last 


ta the Country 
in Heroic 
Mood ? 

















Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH OF IDAHO 


(Mr. Borah has been much mentioned as a possible 
Republican nominee, and has been — in his 
opposition to the Democratic military bill 


month at Washington, or they must condone 
it. If they condone it they will have gone on 
record as declaring that the Administration 
and the Democratic Congress are dealing 
adequately with the problem of “prepared- 
ness.” If they condemn it fearlessly, and 
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tell what they know to be the truth about 
it, they will offend very powerful political 
elements that have made this military bill 
the farcical and vicious thing that it actually 
is. ‘The measure calls for the largest possi- 
ble looting of the Treasury, for the smallest 
possible military results. It offers nothing 
of appreciable value for safeguards against 
dangers that might arise in the immediate 
future, and its provisions would amount to 
very little at any time, if real trouble arose. 


Almost every feature of the act 
is based upon obsolete and re- 
jected principles. Every intel- 
ligent man knows that we need an army 
highly professionalized as regards officers, 
equipment, and special services, and highly 
democratized as respects citizen service. The 
plan of a small hired army had been clung 
to by the English, by the United States, and 
by China. It had been rejected by all other 
nations, great and small. It is now rejected 
by England. It is dead in China, as a re- 
sult of the revolution—we alone remain on 
the medieval basis of the mercenary army. 
There is no prospect that we shall be able to 
hire the additional 100,000 men, more or 
less, that the new bill nominally adds to the 
regular army. Under the right kind of 
system we could train millions of young men, 
even without resorting to the principle of 
compulsion. ‘The National Guard feature 
of the bill is radically wrong, but since it is 
altogether the creation of politics it will be 
difficult to denounce it in a convention that 
must deal with political considerations. The 
Chicago Republican Convention will be in 
a truly heroic mood if it allows men like 
Senator Borah to write the plank denouncing 
the new military bill and to tell the truth 
about it explicitly. Yet if the Republicans, 
in the great emergencies that face the whole 
world, are afraid to tell the truth about 
the National Guard lobby and the evils of 
the new law, why should the Republicans 
presume to ask the country to let them con- 
trol legislation instead of the Democrats? 


Will Republicans . 
“Side-Step”’ 
the Army Bill? 


There had been radical differ- 
ences in the army-reorganization 
plans agreed upon in the two 
branches of Congress, and the measures were 
referred to a conference committee on April 
25. The House steadfastly refused to con- 
cur in the Senate’s provision for a Federal 
volunteer army, and was equally firm against 
the proposal of a standing army of 250,000. 
In conference committee a compromise was 
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THE NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD, WITH MR. THOMAS A. EDISON IN THE CENTER, AS SEEN IN THE 
GREAT PREPAREDNESS PARADE IN NEW YORK, MAY 13 


agreed upon, fixing the maximum _ peace 
strength at 186,000 officers and men, exclu- 
sive of quartermaster, medical, and signal 
departments. That is the estimate of Mr. 
Chamberlain, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Chairman Hay, 
of the House Committee (the leading oppo- 
nent of “preparedness” in Congress), has is- 
sued a formal statement maintaining that 
there will be only 175,000 soldiers, and that 
if ever the army has that strength it will 
be after five years. Meanwhile he hopes 
that Congress will repeal the provisions of 
increase. The conference agreement was 
reached on May 13. Four days later the 
Senate adopted the compromise measure 
without roll call, and it was expected that 
the House would follow suit without delay. 
The Army bill is merely a scheme for hiring 
men to be soldiers on enlistment contracts. 
There is nothing that appeals to patriotism 
in this method, and the wages are not at- 
tractive as against other opportunities. Con- 
sequently, the men can not be found, and the 
army enlargement is merely a futile scheme 
on paper. On March 15, Congress author- 
ized the enlistment of 20,000 men at once to 
bring existing regiments to full strength in 
view of the Mexican issue. After two months 
fewer than 7000 men had been secured. 


, Certainly it does not appear that 
the action of Congress will be 
accepted by the country as a rea- 
sonable answer to the demand for prepared- 
ness. The bill was approaching completion 
when the Preparedness Parade in New York 
City, on May 13, took form as a definite 
protest. This was the greatest civic demon- 
stration in the history of New York. More 
than 125,000 people marched in formal ar- 
ray, several thousand of whom were women, 
including many hundreds of trained nurses. 
The numbers were restricted, because no 
more could have passed the reviewing stand 
in a single day. The parade was organized 
and led by Mr. Charles H. Sherrill; and 
upon the reviewing stand were Mayor 
Mitchel, Major-General Wood, Admiral 
Usher, and many others. It was a non- 
partisan expression of the sentiment of the 
business interests of New York. Chicago is 
to have a parade of like character on June 3, 
and it is announced that St. Louis and many 
other cities have agreed to make demonstra- 
tions upon that date. The idea of the train- 
ing of young men, and the duty of citizen 
service, begins to take hold of the public 
mind. Colonel Roosevelt, on May 19, made 
a great plea for preparedness at Detroit, 
Mich., this city having been regarded as the 
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A FILE OF TRAINED NURSES (OF WHOM THERE WERE HUNDREDS) IN THE NEW YORK PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


chief center of so-called “pacifism” by reason 
of Mr. Henry Ford’s influence as a propa- 
gandist in his home community. 


Public opinion in the State of 
New York has resulted in the 
adoption of bills by the legisla- 
ture—duly approved by Governor Whitman 
—providing for compulsory physical and 
military instruction in the public schools. 
Physical training will apply to all, boys and 
girls alike, over eight years of age. Between 
sixteen and nineteen, schoolboys will receive 
military and disciplinary training three 
hours each week, with a period of two weeks 
in camp. Dr. John H. Finley, State Com- 
missioner of Education, has endorsed the 
new legislation, although contending that 
the obligation should rest upon all boys, 
whether in school or at work. The disci- 
pline and physical instruction will be of in- 
estimable value to boys at a most critical 
period in their lives, and even in times of 
peace will contribute materially to the wel- 
fare of their State and nation. A third 
measure adopted by the New York Legisla- 
ture and approved by Governor Whitman 
provides, under certain circumstances, for 
compulsory service in the National Guard. 
If the standard of efficiency or public serv- 
ice demands more Guardsmen than the pres- 
ent system brings forward, the authorities of 
any city or town may compel enlistments. 


New York 
Will Train 
/ts Boys 


In the army bill provision is 
made for the expenses of men 
attending the military. training 
Even without such governmental 


The Military 
Training 
Camps 


camps. 


aid, however, enrolments for the various 
camps have been coming in in large num- 
bers. Last year some 2500 men attended 
the three successive camps held at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., the one at Fort Sheridan, IIli- 
nois, and the one at Monterey, California. 
This year five camps are to be held at 
Plattsburg, three at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, three at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indianapolis, one each at San Antonio and 
Galveston, Texas (if border conditions per- 
mit), and one each at Monterey, California, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and American Lake, 
Washington. ‘The number of enrolments 
for these sixteen citizens’ training camps 
reached ‘a total of 12,000 in the middle of 
last month. More than eight thousand had 
at that time registered for Plattsburg alone, 
with enrolments coming in at the rate of 
two hundred a day. It has been estimated 
that more than 20,000 men will this sum- 
mer attend the various training camps 
throughout the country. Congress having 
now decided to pay the expenses of these 
volunteers for military training, the move- 
ment will doubtless be greatly stimulated. 


Owing to an insistent demand, 
Meo pousan¢ a subdivision of the Plattsburg 

Camp for the especial benefit of 
school boys from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age will be held at Fort Terry, on Plum 
Island, N. Y., from July 6 to August 10. 
There is a government artillery post at this 
place, affording an opportunity to the boys 
to learn something of the working of the 
coast-defense guns, while at the same time 
giving them sufficient leisure for recreation. 
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Even the women have become interested in 
. military training, and several camps for their 
sex have recently been held, the most prom- 
inent being located at Washington and called 
the “‘National Service School.” At this camp 
such things as first-aid and surgical dressing, 
and telegraphy and signalling are taught, 
the course lasting two weeks. 


An interesting application of the 
“Plattsburg idea” to the navy is 
the training cruise planned by 
the Navy Department for civilians during 
the summer. This cruise will be made on 
reserve battleships and will run from August 
15 to September 12. Its object is to train 
a body of reserves for the navy, as well as 
to give citizens an acquaintance with naval 
matters and to foster a patriotic interest in 
that arm of national defense. Recruits for 
the course must qualify with some knowledge 
of seamanship and maritime matters, or be 
familiar with some trade or profession that 
can be utilized on board ship. This naval 
training course promises to prove highly at- 
tractive to young men who have a taste for 
the sea, and the date set for the close of 
enrolments, June 1, will doubtless find ap- 
plications from more men than can _ be 
accommodated. 


A Naval 
“Plattsburg” 


pa The Naval bills, based upon the 

Our Naval program announced by the Presi- 
— dent and Secretary Daniels 
more than six months ago, are still pending 
in the committees. During much of that 
period there have been numerous sittings for 
the hearing of expert testimony. The fate 
of the program is wholly uncertain, and it 
is not even known when the committees 
will be prepared to report. Many of the 
Republican Congressmen are opposed to the 
plan of spreading the building of new ships 
over a period of five years. They would 
prefer to issue bonds for the creation of a 
large navy to be constructed at once. A 
number of Democratic Congressmen, on the 
other hand, are opposed to the Administra- 
tion’s plan because they are not in favor of 
battleships and battle-cruisers. In any case, 
there will be difficulty about finding men 
enough to man the ships, and here again the 
heroic mood must be invoked by the Repub- 
licans or else the Administration’s views and 
methods must be condoned. Those who fa- 
vor a strong navy believe that the United 
States will not be drawn into difficulties 
in facing its duties and responsibilities in the 
world, if it is strong enough to secure whole- 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CAPERTON, U. S. N. 


(Who has been in command of the American sailors 
and marines endeavoring to maintain peace and order 
in the little West Indian republics of Santo Domingo 
and Haiti) 


some respect in all quarters. Those who 
like the way the party now in power has 
been dealing with the navy problems and 
the army question ought not to find it diffi- 
cult to vote the Democratic ticket this year. 
Thus if the Republican party does not take, 
in the most explicit way, a different position 
from that of the Administration and the 
Democratic Congress, it will be inviting its 
own defeat. 


Indications late in May were 
that the Daniels program would 
not be accepted even by the 
Democrats of Congress, although there will 
doubtless be a number of battle-cruisers or- 
dered, and a good many submarines for next 
year’s authorized construction. The pro- 
vision for aeroplanes is not likely to be as 
large as the more progressive experts de- 
mand. Steps are, of course, being taken to 
increase the number of young naval officers 
under training, but some wholly new sys- 
tem will have to be invented for making it 
to the advantage of young Americans to 
serve for a time as seamen. It is almost im- 
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THE ARMORED CRUISER * TENNESSEE” IN MIRAFLORES LOCKS, PANAMA CANAL 


(Secretary McAdoo, with other officials, was on board 
Buenos Aires and other 


possible to operate the naval vessels now in 
commission, because of the shortage of men. 
Our naval officers, including also engineers 
and constructors, are well trained and 
worthy of confidence. The American Navy 
as a whole has a useful and beneficent mis- 
sion to perform in the years to come. ‘To 
guard well the interests committed to us 
will not retard, but will hasten, the day 
when all navies can be greatly reduced and 
when international policing can be made a 
minimum rather than a maximum burden. 


Meanwhile the Navy is doing 
many useful things for the coun- 
try’s welfare and honor. In 
Santo Domingo and Haiti, during recent 
weeks, Admiral Caperton has been protect- 
ing lawful interests and preventing revolu- 
tionary chaos. Upon the cruiser Tennes- 
see, Secretary McAdoo, of the ‘Treasury 
Department, with a group of officials and 
experts in business and finance, has been at- 
tending a trade conference at Buenos Aires 
and visiting other South American ports and 
capitals, in the interest of Western-Hemi- 
sphere harmony and prosperity. Admiral 
Fletcher has retired from the active com- 
mand of the Atlantic Fleet, and has been 
succeeded by Admiral Mayo. With naval 


Honorable 
Service 


this ship, returning from the commercial conference at 
visits in South America) 


stations to be developed on the coasts of 
Nicaragua, and the rapid increase of our 
interests and responsibilities in the West In- 
dies and Central America, the Navy has new 
claims for efficiency and enlargement. Fur- 
thermore, the sharp and unexpected revolt 
of some thirty members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives against the © Administration’s 
scheme to abandon the Philippines, has sig- 
nificance that must be expressed in naval 
terms. It means that the United States 
proposes to support its position in the Pa- 
cific, and carry out the undertakings to 
which it is already committed. A marked 
enlargement of our naval strength in the 
Pacific therefore becomes necessary. 


How all these questions of the 
Army, the Navy, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, and various oth- 
ers, are to be treated at St. Louis constitutes 
the chief element of interest in the doings 
of the great Democratic National Conven- 
tion that will open on Wednesday, June 14, 
just one week later than the Republican 
convention at Chicago. Hon. Martin H. 
Glynn, of Albany, N. Y., who filled out 
William Sulzer’s term as Governor, has 
been selected as the man who in his capacity 
as chairman will make the “keynote” speech. 
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He will have to justify the work of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration and the doings 
of two Democratic Congresses. Mr. Glynn 
is facile and eloquent, and will doubtless 
hold his own in an oratorical contest with 
Senator Harding, who has a similar task to 
perform at Chicago. But it will be easier 
to secure applause for Mr. Glynn’s cham- 
pionship of President Wilson and his clever 
thrusts at Republican inconsistency than for 
the Democratic cohorts to agree upon the 
platform of principles. For twenty years 
Mr. William J. Bryan has taken the leading 
part in preparing national Democratic plat- 
forms. He was defeated in the Nebraska 
primaries which chose the delegates; and 
he declines to accept a delegate’s seat from 
some other State. But he will be at St. 
Louis in his capacity as editor of the Com- 
moner, and he will not be without great in- 
fluence. Furthermore, there are many Dem- 
ocrats who hold former Secretary Garrison’s 
views; while the Democrats of Texas and 
the Southwest are far from satisfied with 
the Administration’s Mexican policy. It is 
agreed that President Wilson and Vice- 
President Marshall are to be renominated by 
acclamation. Judge Westcott, of New Jer- 
sey, who made the speech placing Governor 
Wilson in nomination in 1912, will this year 
nominate President Wilson for another term. 
Missouri’s public men are prominent in this 
Administration, and the convention will be 
held in congenial atmosphere. Champ Clark 
of Missouri is Speaker of the House ; Senator 
Stone is the President’s spokesman in all 
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HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, OF NEW YORK 


matters of foreign policy in the upper cham- 
ber; Secretary Houston, of St. Louis, is the 
most sagacious member of the cabinet; Hon. 
Joseph W. Folk is a factor in the governing 
group at Washington; Hon. David R. Fran- 
cis, Missouri’s most distinguished citizen, has 
now gone as Ambassador to Russia. 
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HON. JOHN W. WESTCOTT, OF NEW JERSEY, WHO 
WILL MAKE THE WILSON NOMINATING SPEECH AT 
ST. LOUIS 


(Judge Westcott is now Attorney-General of his 
State, and is a candidate for the seat in the United 
States Senate now held by Mr. Martine) 





. It is difficult to estimate the ex- 
erman ° . 
Crisis tent to which the opposing par- 
Ended ties will be able to make political 
capital out of President Wilson’s recent deal- 
ings with European governments. On April 
19 the President appeared before Congress 
and read to the legislators the principal parts 
of an arraignment he had just sent to the 
German Government regarding its use of 
submarines against merchant ships. He had 
told Germany to change its policy or face an 
immediate break of diplomatic relations with 
the United States. Thoughtful people were 
not able to discover a clear reason for tak- 
ing this precise attitude toward Germany 
now, rather than on any one of a series of 
occasions extending back for considerably 
more than a year. Nevertheless, the coun- 
try was prepared to stand by the President; 
and the results were awaited with deep 
anxiety because at least nine-tenths of the 
American people have desired to maintain 
official neutrality and not to be at outs with 
any Government whatsoever. Germany’s 
reply was dated May 5 and published in the 
American newspapers of the following morn- 
ing. It was a long document, and exceed- 
ingly uncomplimentary to the United States 
Government; yet it announced a change in 
German submarine policy. It explained that 


German naval forces had received the fol- 
lowing order: 


In accordance with the general principles of 
visit and search and the destruction of merchan: 
vessels, recognized by international law, such 
vessels, both within and without the area de- 
clared a naval war zone, shall not be sunk with- 
out warning and without saving human lives 
unless the ship attempt to escape or offer resist- 
ance. 


Herr von Jagow, the Foreign 

Frank Words ° ° ° 
from Berlin. Secretary, paid his respects in 
a very searching manner to the 

violations of maritime international law on 
the part of the Allies, that our Government 
by its methods of dealing had unquestionably 
condoned and encouraged. Everyone knows 
that Germany’s submarine policy was en- 
tered upon as a mode of reprisal, and that 
it was not directed primarily against neu- 
trals, although neutrals have greatly suffered 
by it and are justified in demanding that it 
shall be made to conform to established 
rules. On May 8, Secretary Lansing sent 
a brief and very admirable reply to Berlin, 
“accepting the Imperial Government’s dec- 
laration of its abandonment of the policy 
which has so seriously menaced the good re- 
lations between the two countries.” ‘The 
German note appealed to the United States 
to make more vigorous and efficient at- 
tempts to secure the observance of interna- 
tional law by England and the Allies. Our 
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Government in reply declared that it did not 
understand Germany to make its reformed 
practice conditional upon England’s reform- 
ing her courses on the high seas. At this 
stage of the war, after twenty-one months 
of fighting, as Herr von Jagow declared, the 
German people could not contemplate any- 
thing “seriously threatening the maintenance 
of peace between the two nations.” We are 
now told, on the one hand, that the Ad- 
ministration will claim and secure re- 
election for having kept the country out of 
war with Germany. We are told, on the 
other hand, that the Administration’s course 
has created a series of painful crises, extend- 
ing through an entire year, and that its dally- 
ing methods have kept us in constant dan- 
ger, whereas a clear course from the start 
would have been both safe and honorable. 
The country must decide for itself between 
these two views. 
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COL. E. M. HOUSE, OF TEXAS AND NEW YORK 


(Who has represented the President in Europe and 
has been his chief adviser in the policy that has resulted 
in the present improved understanding with Germany) 


einai Beginning with the date of the 
ritain’s P e 
Attitude Less German concession to the views 
Arbitrary of the United States, Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, British Minister of Blockade, be- 
gan to announce a series of modifications 
in the arbitrary methods that he had been 
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enforcing under so-called Orders in Council. 
It remains to be seen whether or not these 
will amount to anything important. Great 
Britain and France had, late in April, after 
more than five months of delay, made an- 
swer to our protest of last autumn, in which 
the illegality of the so-called “blockade” was 

















LORD ROBERT CECIL, BRITISH MINISTER OF BLOCKADE 


(A new cabinet post, entitled “the Ministry of 
Blockade,” has charge of the enforcement of the Orders 
in Council under which Germany is not allowed to ob- 
tain any supplies by sea. Lord Robert is a son of a 
former Premier, the late Marquis of Salisbury, and a 
cousin of Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, now head of the 
Navy Department) 


set forth. This answer defends the broader 
lines of Allied maritime policy, while pav- 
ing the way for recessions in detail. Lord 
Robert Cecil and his colleagues had evi- 
dently come to the conclusion last month 
that they had been at too little pains to 
speak out and defend themselves. It was 
correctly assumed in Germany that the 
American Government had put itself in a 
position where it could not possibly avoid 
following up its earlier complaints against 
British Orders in Council, without stultify- 
ing itself. On May 15 it was announced 
that Secretary Lansing was preparing “a 
new and sharp note in amplified protest 
against British seizure and detention of 
American and other neutral mails.” With 
the announcement there was given out by 
the State Department much information to 
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justify the sending of the proposed note. In 
the middle of May the British Government 
yielded to the United States and gave up the 
thirty-eight civilian subjects of Germany and 
her allies who had been forcibly taken off 
of the American steamship China in Philip- 
pine waters some weeks ago. It is the duty 
of our Government, regardless of sympathy 
or inclination, to secure the observance of 
the rights of neutrals. 


As the political campaign opens, 
it will perhaps be found that the 
Administration’s Mexican policy 
will be a matter of sharper controversy than 
its methods of dealing with the European 
belligerents. Nothing could be more drastic 
than Colonel Roosevelt’s attacks, in the De- 
troit speech and elsewhere, upon Mr. Wil- 
son’s entire course in the Mexican troubles. 
There will be, on the other hand, many to 
praise a policy that few can explain. A great 
part of our army is now intrenched along a 


Our 
Plight in 
Mexico 


line extending more than two hundred miles 
from the border southward into-Mexico. All 
the rest of our available troops are scattered 
along the boundary, endeavoring to protect 
the frightened frontier settlements of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. General Obre- 
gon, through protracted conferences, asked 
General Scott last month why we were using 
a cannon to chase a rabbit. Whether Villa 
is dead or alive was not known, Obregon 
holding to the view that he was dead. Mexi- 
can hostility to us has been chiefly in conse- 
quence of an invasion that could seem to 
have no meaning unless we were proposing 
to intervene and to occupy the country for an 
indefinite period. The immediate pursuit. of 
bandit raiders across the border is necessary, 
and can be understood. But the slow in- 
vasion of brigades, with artillery, bears no 
obvious relation to the chase of a handful of 
bandits who have attacked a small settle- 
ment, committed murders, and stolen mules 
or cattle. Our army stretched in a long line 

on the Mexican side merely 














weakens our numbers for the 
proper patrol of the border 
on our own side. 


r . General Scott’s 
re We Meaning c 
to Withdraw conferences with 
Quietly? General Obre- 
gon, Carranza’s War Min- 
ister, are said to have resulted 
in an improved understand- 
ing. But they have not an- 
swered the question why we 
have an army in Mexico, 
what we intend to do with it 
while there, and when we in- 
tend to bring it back. We 
may venture the guess that— 
without any particular reason 
being given—the troops will 
be gradually brought north- 
ward and in the near future 
withdrawn from Mexican 
soil. On May 6, a small 
band of Mexicans made raids 
against small isolated settle- 
ments in the “Big Bend” dis- 
trict of Texas, far from the 
railroad, two civilians being 
reported as killed. On May 
9 President Wilson called 








General Funston 


General Obregon 
GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT, CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE AMERICAN ARMY, WENT 
TO EL PASO, TEXAS, LAST MONTH TO CONFER WITH GENERAL FUNSTON, 
WHO IS IN COMMAND ON THE BORDER. HE ALSO HELD PROTRACTED 
CONFERENCES WITH THE MEXICAN WAR SECRETARY, GENERAL OBREGON, 
AS A RESULT OF WHICH IT WAS REPORTED THAT FRICTION WAS LESSENED 
AND THE PROSPECTS OF COOPERATION IMPROVED 


Genera 1 Scott 


out the National Guard of 
Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, comprising a total 
of about 4000 men, and or- 
dered additional regular 
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Gov. William C. McDonald, 
of New Mexico 

THE GOVERNORS OF THREE STATES ADJOINING MEXICO, WHOSE LOCAL VOLUNTEER TROOPS HAVE BEEN CALLED 

OUT BY PRESIDENT WILSON TO AID IN PATROLLING THE MEXICAN BORDER WHILE A LARGE PORTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES ARMY IS ENCAMPED. FAR TO THE SOUTHWARD IN MEXICO FOR REASONS THAT WE HAVE NOT 

BEEN ABLE TO EXPLAIN TO GENERAL CARRANZA AND THAT ARE NOT UNDERSTOOD IN THIS COUNTRY 


troops sent to the border from distant parts 
of the country. It should be stated that our 
soldiers are regarded as having conducted 
themselves well, and that the army itself is 
gaining something by its present experiences. 


A few months ago there were 
pious hopes at Washington that 
Congress might adjourn before 
the holding of the June political conventions, 
but there was never a chance of such a thing 
and the hundreds of Congressmen who have 
campaigns on hand in their own districts will 
be lucky if they can go home before the mid- 
dle of August. Many measures are hanging 
fire that were to have been out of the way in 
May or early June. Thus President Wil- 
son and the Democratic leaders had decided 
to have the Philippine bill accepted by the 
House precisely as it had been sent back from 
the Senate, including the Clarke amendment. 
Our readers will remember that this amend- 
ment provided for the definite withdrawal 
by the United States within from two to 
four years. This program was unexpectedly 
blocked by a group of about thirty Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, including those from 
New York City, who refused to be bound 
by the caucus rule and joined the Republicans 
to prevent the adoption of so decisive a 
policy. The Philippine question will now 
become one of the foremost topics of the 
pending campaign. Mr. Wilson and the 


e 
Philippines 
an Issue 


Gov. George W. P. Hunt, 
of Arizona of Texa 


Gov. James _E. Ferguson 
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Democrats are committed to an immediate 
evacuation. The Republicans believe that 
this would surely Mexicanize the Philippines 
and amount to a cruel and cowardly aban- 
donment of a trust deliberately assumed by 
our treaty with Spain and very worthily sus- 
tained in the years that have followed. 
There is no indication in anything that has 
been said that the proposed withdrawal has 
been carefully considered. The President’s 
position on this question was discussed in our 
March number. He admitted that the 
Clarke amendment was “unwise at this 
time,”’ yet he was ready to follow Congress 
in either direction. One of Secretary Garri- 
son’s two reasons for resigning was the 
President’s unwillingness to take firm ground 
against the Philippine “scuttle.” Subse- 
quently the President took his stand with the 
scuttlers. 


One of the reasons for the pro- 
posed Democratic abandonment 
of the Philippines was unwill- 
ingness to defend them in case of the much- 
dreaded trouble with Japan. There is no 
evidence whatever that Japan has the slight- 
est thought of interfering with our contin- 
ued performance of international duty in the 
Philippine archipelago. ‘The wise men of 
Japan wish for perpetual peace and friend- 
ship with the United States. They are 
entitled to our prompt and vigorous support. 


Japanese 
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“LONG MAY SHE WAVE!” 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


The best way to support them in this friendly 
view is to have so strong a navy in the Pa- 
cific that the most turbulent of the trouble- 
making element in Japan would give up all 
thought of war with the United States. An- 
other way to strengthen the hands of our 
good friends in Japan is to show confidence 
and friendship, and to remove every possible 
stumbling-block. Thus the Immigration bill, 
as it had recently passed the House, con- 
tained a Japanese exclusion clause. This 
was highly offensive, because the Japanese 
Government had agreed with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root to regulate 
Japanese migratory labor in such a way as 
to meet American wishes. That agreement 
has always been faithfully observed. It is 
regrettable that Ambassador Chinda should 
have had to work so hard at Washington to 
prevent the enactment of an exclusion law. 
The Senate Committee last month agreed 
to change the bill in such a way as to make 
the exclusion apply to other Oriental regions 
but not to the latitude and longitude of 
Japan. The Senate will doubtless adopt the 
view of its Committee on Immigration, and 
it is to be hoped that the House will accept 
the amendment. We owe it to Japan and to 
ourselves to maintain good relations through 
justice and courtesy, while firmly upholding 
American policies in the Pacific. Our pres- 
ence at Manila is for Japan’s best interests, 
and her wisest statesmen realize this fully. 


America's OUt usefulness _and general 
Plage in the status in the Orient have suf- 
fered some loss of prestige that 
it may take time to recover, by reason of the 
nervousness shown at Washington during 
the past year or two. We have no imperial 
ends to gain, but there is a balance to be 
preserved that our withdrawal would inevi- 
tably upset. The Chinese Republic shows 
better promise of rapid progress than any 
other national experiment of our generation. 
It looks to the United States for friendship 
and guidance. Great philanthropic enter- 
prises of American origin are on foot in 
China, and their future would be impaired 
if the political prestige of the United States 
in the Pacific were sacrificed. Furthermore, 
the country as a whole owes as much of 
guardianship to the commercial interests and 
the security of our States on the Pacific 
coast as to those that lie on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Congress is just now appropriat- 
ing a large sum for the continued building 
of a Government trunk railroad in Alaska; 
and the Senate has ratified a treaty which 
gives us a new coaling and naval station on 
the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. We are 
appropriating a large sum for further forti- 
fication of Hawaii and the Panama Canal. 
If we should not be strong enough to main- 
tain all of our legitimate interests in the 
Pacific, including our governmental author- 
ity over the Philippines, we should certainly 
not be able to protect Alaska, nor defend the 
coasts of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. All that is necessary is to see clearly 
our duties, and face them with courage. 
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einai In the middle of May the 
Billtothe Democratic leaders in the House 
— began a determined effort to 
push through the new shipping bill. This 
revised measure, as now reported by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine, differs 
from the bill defeated in the last Congress 
most importantly in that it limits any pos- 
sible Government ownership to a period of 


five years succeeding the end of the Euro- 


pean war. ‘This limitation has enlisted the 
support of a number of Congressmen who 
were opposed to the former measure. Other 
changes are the omission of the requirement 
that all vessels clearing from United States 
ports shall be licensed, the doing away with 
preferential railroad rates for merchandise 
to be exported in American vessels and with 
the prohibition of the sale of American ships 
to non-citizens. The present bill also pro- 
vides for a shipping board of seven instead 
of five members, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of Commerce to serve ex- 
officio. 


isin As in the previous measure, the 

as it “United States Shipping Board” 

Stands —_is empowered to form a corpora- 
tion to build or buy ships, to be capitalized 
at not more than $50,000,000. In this con- 
cern the Government may be, at the discre- 
tion of the Board, a majority stockholder 
under the time limitation referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury is empowered to sell Panama Ca- 
nal Zone bonds to obtain the funds necessary 
to construct, lease, or purchase vessels or to 
create the shipping corporation. ‘The board 
is given drastic powers to prevent illegal 
combinations and discriminatory rates in 
the shipping trade. It is also empowered to 
stop any unfair agreements or practises and 
to reduce any rates or charges that it consid- 
ers unreasonable. 


The new shipping bill is strictly 
ttmay an Administration measure, and 
Accomplish i; being fought for and against 
on party lines. Its friends point out that naval 
experts have testified to the absolute neces- 
sity of vessels available for naval transports, 
supply ships, munition carriers, etc., and 
that the half million or more tons of shin- 
ping to be secured through this measure will 
be none too much to have at hand for a mili- 
tary.emergency. The House Committee, re- 
sponsible for the bill, believes that the Ship- 
ping Board will become as important in the 
development of an American merchant ma- 


rine as the Board of Trade has been in the 
building up of Great Britain’s vast mercan- 
tile service. Private interests are expected 
to take over, either by purchase or charter, 
the vessels to be acquired by the Shipping 
Board and use them in our commerce with 
the east and west coasts of South America, 
from Pacific ports to the Far East and per- 
haps in the trade with Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
the Philippines. 


The Fight V&tY active opposition to the 
ght ° 
Against the measure has come in Congress, 
” the press, and shipping circles. 
The objections are well illustrated in the 
statement to the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee by the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, an organization headed by the president 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation and including 
such.men as James J. Hill, F. A. Vanderlip, 
Robert Dollar, and P. A. S. Franklin, of 
the International Mercantile Marine. This 
body states that while only 14.3 per cent. of 
the United States overseas trade is carried 
at present in American bottoms, we should 
in the course of the next ten or twenty years 
come to carry 60 per cent., and that this 
would require between six million and ten 
million tons of shipping, costing from half a 
billion to one billion dollars. In the face of 
such need, the five hundred thousand or six 
hundred thousand tons to be acquired by the 
Government Shipping Board is regarded as 
trivial. It is also doubted whether even six 
hundred thousand tons are now to be pro- 
cured, inasmuch as American shipyards are 














ANOTHER SHIP IN DANGER OF BEING SUNK 
From the News Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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so filled with orders that deliveries of new 
vessels cannot be guaranteed within two 
years; and Rear-Admiral Benson has testi- 
fied that the Government navy yards can at 
best produce six 10,000-ton ships in two 
years. It. is pointed out that under norma] 
conditions of peace it is more costly to oper- 
ate ships in the United States than under 
foreign flags and that under such conditions 
private companies can be induced to operate 
Government ships only if the rate of charter 
is low enough to offset higher American op- 
erating costs. When such conditions arise 
the taxpayers will have to pay the difference, 
and the opponents of the present measure 
claim that the American flag in foreign 
trade will tend to become a Government 
monopoly. It is also objected that under the 
present measure the Shipping Board would 
be at the same time the owner of vessels and 
a regulator of steamship rates, which is com- 
pared to a situation where a single railroad 
in the United States should be given the 
power to regulate the rates and practises of 
all its competitors. 


The reports of the Board of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show that during the first 
nine months of the current fiscal year ex- 
ports from the United States were almost 
$3,000,000,000—more than 50 per cent. 
greater than the previous record for such a 
period. If the volume of exports holds up 
through the year to the mark made in 
March, the total for 1916 will reach $5,- 
000,000,000. Imports for the nine months 
ending with March were one and a half 
billion dollars, which was nearly approached 
in the same period of 1912-13. Our favor- 
able balance of trade for the first three- 
quarters of the fiscal year is, therefore, ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000—more than 
double that of last year and more than three 
times that of two years ago. It is not only 
an increase of quantity of goods exported 
that has built up these unprecedented values 
of foreign trade; the greatly higher prices 
of many articles have much to do with it. 
For example, steel billets two years ago 
showed an export price of $21.78 a ton; last 
February it had grown to $56 a ton. The 
nominal value of gunpowder is almost five 
times as great as two years ago, and dyna- 
mite, which has been going to Europe at 
an average rate of more than $10,000,000 a 
month, shows an advance of 138 per cent. 
in price. As against two years ago com- 
mercial automobiles have increased 105 per 
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cent. in price, horseshoes 118 per cent., zinc 
90 per cent., horses 65 per cent., and po- 
tatoes 62 per cent. 


: The anthracite miners of Penn- 

Wo Strike “ i 
inthe Coal sylvania have settled their dif- 
Mines —_ ferences with the operators with- 
out the threatened strike. In the first week 
of May, wage increases of from 7 to 15% 
per cent., an eight-hour working day and 














TURN ABOUT 
From the News (Minneapolis) 


virtual recognition of the Union brought 
peace in the anthracite fields at a cost to 
the employers during the four years covered 
by the new agreement of from $9,000,000 
to $12,000,000. The settlement is a com- 
promise, the miners having asked for a 20 
per cent. increase in wages. They got their 
eight-hour day, but not the closed shop and 
the “check off” system—a method by which 
Union dues are taken out of the pay en- 
velopes, employers virtually being constituted 
collecting-agents for the Union. The new 
arrangements affect 176,000 men and boys. 
It is thought that if the controversy had 
not been peaceably settled and if a strike 
had been ordered in the present active and 
feverish industrial situation coal would have 
gone to prices never before seen. 


The coal operators have very 
promptly begun to pass on the 
added labor cost of coal mining 
to the householder. It has been the custom 
in the anthracite trade to make a reduction 
in the price of coal in the spring, but instead 
of a reduction, the spring of 1916 brings a 
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radical advance, the Reading Company hav- 
ing already announced increases to retailers 
of from 15 to 50 cents a ton. It is ex- 
pected that coal will generally cost about 
50 cents a ton more at retail. It was an- 
nounced on May 9 that the Federal Trade 
Commission will investigate any coal prices 
where there is reason to believe the increased 
cost to the consumer is more than is justified 
by the increase in cost of labor. Attorney- 
General Gregory has addressed a letter to 
the Commission, pointing out various in- 
stances in the past in which he charges the 
coal companies with taking advantage of such 
occasions of wage increases to make still 
greater advances in the price of coal. 


On June 1 a committee of rail- 
way managers begins its confer- 
ences with the representatives of 
railroad employees over increased wages. 
The demands are from the four great broth- 
erhoods of railroad workmen, representing 
350,000 employees. It is estimated that full 
acquiescence to their claims would add about 
$100,000,000 a year to the costs of railroad 
operation in this country. ‘The careful or- 
ganization of the committees on both sides 
of the controversy leads to the hope that a 
vast body of statistics and facts may be as- 
sembled and agreed on in advance of any at- 
tempt at determination of the dispute over 
wages. The schedules are so varied and 
complicated that it would be a misfortune if 
the final effort to agree on new scales of 
wages should be hampered and protracted 
by the simultaneous search for plain mat- 
ters of fact and the subsequent disagree- 
ments over figures that should be accepted 
by both sides. This is especially important 
because the occasion is really a momentous 
one in the history of private ownership of 
railroads in the United States. It has been 
pointed out in this Review how water 
freight rates have suddenly risen with higher 
costs and increased demand five hundred per 
cent., while railroad tariffs, confronted by 
the same kind of conditions, are left station- 
ary under our present policy of government 
regulation. ‘To live, nearly every industry 
is now being forced to charge more for its 
product in order to offset the higher cost of 
the labor and supplies that it must buy. The 
railroads have the higher costs along with 
other industries, and they alone are pro- 
hibited from establishing rates that will make 
proper allowance for the increased cost of 
production. 


The Rail- 
road Wage 
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It is a particularly difficult junc- 
ture from the point of view of 
the railroad managers because 
there is a temporary appearance of great 
prosperity for many lines. ‘This is partly 
due to the comparison of present earnings 
with the recent years during which a large 
portion of the railway mileage of the coun- 
try was headed straight toward insolvency, 
and partly due to the hectic and temporary 
activity in trade incited by the war buying 
of distracted Europe. With the return of 
normal times and traffic, the railroads will, 
with falling revenues, be still confronted 
with the increased labor costs and the neces- 
sity for making great capital expenditures 
for the safety and service of the public. 
They have done well to show so good a rec- 
ord of safe operation through the recent pe- 
riod of congested freight operation and sud- 
denly increased traffic, but there is a costly 
deal yet to accomplish in the installation of 
safety appliances and methods. ‘The <Ad- 
ministration’s recognition of this important 
phase of railroad responsibility is shown in 
the accompanying picture of President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet assembled to inspect the safety 
devices shown on the “Safety First” special 
train which left Washington on May 1 on 
a three months’ tour of the country. 


A Puzzling Sit- 
uation for 
the Roads 


Last month the House Commit- 
tee on Public Lands reported fa- 
vorably a bill to dispose of the 
Oregon and California lands formerly grant- 
ed to the Southern Pacific Railroad and now 
claimed by the Government on the ground 
that the railroad has not observed the con- 
ditions of the grant. The attempt of the 
Government to forfeit the lands because the 
Southern Pacific had sold part of them to 
others than actual settlers, at prices exceed- 
ing $2.50 an acre and in lots of more than 
160 acres each, was defeated a year ago by a 
decision of the Supreme Court which left 
the railroad in ownership but enjoined fur- 
ther sales until new legislation should be en- 
acted by Congress. —The Court contemplated 
that this new legislation would protect the 
interests of the people and at the same time 
secure to the railroad all the value the grant- 
ing act conferred on it. ‘The bill under 
present discussion aims to carry out this pur- 
pose. It provides for a reclassification of the 
lands into (1) power-site properties, (2) 
timber lands, and (3) agricultural lands, 
and for disposal of these under careful re- 
strictions, with payment, out of the proceeds, 
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MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S CABINET INSPECTING A “SAFETY FIRST” RAILROAD TRAIN LAST MONTH 
(In the front row, from left to right, are Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Attorney-General Gregory, Secre- 


tary of State 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroa 


to the railroad owners of just $2.50 per acre, 
this payment to extend over ten years. 


President Sproule of the South- 
ern Pacific has published an ex- 
planation of his company’s atti- 
tude in the matter in which he points out 
that substantially all of the original grant 
suitable for settlement: was sold according to 
the terms of the Act, at prices not exceed- 
ing $2.50 per acre. It is the remainder, 
consisting chiefly of timber lands unsuitable 
for settlement, that has caused the contro- 
versy. The railroad contends that it has the 
same right as any other owner to cut off the 
timber, sell it and then dispose of the land 
at not more than $2.50 per acre. Without 
hindrance it used the timber for years as 
fuel, and maintains that the language of the 
original granting act implied it should do so. 
President Sproule gives figures to show that 
when compared with the value of the free 
transportation given the Government mails, 
troops, munitions, and stores, the net re- 
ceipts from all the land grants show a loss 
to his company, and that there is a perpetual 
obligation to perform these free services 
which at an estimate of $75,000 annually 


The Railroad 
Side of 
the Dispute 


Lansing, sd of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of the Interior Lane, President Daniel Willard 
, Secretary of Labor Wilson, and Secretary of War Baker) 


would amount in 80 years to all the gross 
receipts from the 2,400,000 acres yet un- 
sold, calculated at $2.50 per acre. 


There are two important water- 

Water-Power power measures before Congress. 
_ One, the so-called Shields bill, 
provides for the development of power on 
navigable streams everywhere; the Ferris bill 
deals with power from non-navigable waters 
on the public lands. The latter measure 
has been carefully prepared under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Lane and is accepted by 
friends of conservation as a useful and suit- 
able piece of legislation. "The Shields bill, 
on the other hand, has aroused vigorous 
opposition among the conservationists. They 
generally agree in condemning that feature 
of its provisions which requires that the 
Government in taking over a power site after 
fifty years of private operation must make 
payment for the “fair value” of lands, rights, 
and other property. This, it is held, would 
oblige the Government to pay for the un- 
earned increment upon lands and water 
rights which may have cost the private in- 
terests little or nothing, yet may come, after 
fifty years, to be very valuable. The bill is 
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under consideration by the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and it is understood 
that recommendations have been made for 
amendments covering these points. 


The past month has brought no 
War and Peace startling changes in the military 

situation abroad. As these para- 
graphs are written, it is fully three months 
since the Germans began their great attack 
upon the French at Verdun. Whether or 
not the battle of Verdun may be considered 
as still going on, or whether the frequency 
of German attacks upon other parts of the 
great western line may be said to indicate a 
lessening or virtual abandonment of the con- 
centrated offensive in the vicinity of Verdun, 
will be more apparent in the retrospect. Mr. 
Simonds, whose broad discussion of the war 
situation as summer opens will be found else- 
where in this number of the Review, at- 
taches the highest importance to the stand 
that France has made. He sets forth the 
prospects of peace in the near future as af- 
fected by the fortunes of war during the 
coming half year. There are many indica- 
tions of a special eagerness for peace on the 
part of the Germans. The odds against 
them become heavier with the lapse of time. 
They are finding the food situation increas- 
ingly difficult, and have decided to regulate 
the whole question of food distribution as 
well as- production through a new Govern- 
ment bureau headed by an autocratic Min- 
ister of Food. Germany seems able to fight 
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“WHICH WAY TO THE TRENCHES, GENERAL?” 
From the World (New York) 


(Referring to the arrival of Russian troops in France, 
during recent weeks. to assist in the defense of Verdun) 
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A RUSSIAN IDEA OF GERMANY’S VAIN EFFORTS TO 
ENTER THE PORTAL OF PEACE 


Kitcuener: “All in vain, Mrs. Germany! You will 
have to be as lean as a rail before you can get through 
that door!” (The door is labelled ‘‘Peace.’’) 


From Odesski Listok (Odessa, Russia) 


on the defensive for an indefinite time; but 
she has everything to gain by securing hon- 
orable peace at the earliest possible moment. 


It is of course for the Allies 
themselves to decide whether 
they have most to gain by post- 
poning peace negotiations. The brunt of the 
war is falling upon the French. The Eng- 
lish have swept the Germans from the high 
seas, but have not as yet met expectations on 
land. The longer the war lasts the more 
effective the English troops will become in 
determining the final result. But the cost, 
measured by every standard, is proving so 
great that even England may be willing to 
join in peace negotiations rather than carry 
the war through another long winter. Al- 
though the surrender of the small force of 
English soldiers under General Townshend, 
at Kut-el-Amara, in the Mesopotamia val- 
ley, had no important military character, it 
was a blow at British prestige, particularly 
in view of the shocking mismanagement of 
last year on the Gallipoli peninsula, and 
British failures elsewhere. Such incidents 
make it too probable for British comfort that 
Russia, in case of a complete Allied victory, 
might insist upon acquiring Mesopotamia as 
well as Constantinople and much of Asia 
Minor for her own share. It is possible that 
peace this year would bring as much of bene- 
fit to England and France as peace deferred 
for another year, not to mention the cost in 
lives and resources of further warfare. 


Possible Gains 
and Losses 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
DESTRUCTION IN PRINCESS STREET, DUBLIN, SHOW= 
ING BARRICADE OF MOTORCARS AND 
OTHER OBSTACLES 


England’s relation to the war 
on the continent was somewhat 
overshadowed, through the last 
days of April and the month of May, by 
sensational events within the United King- 
dom. Bitter disputes regarding compulsory 
enlistment were arrested by the startling 
news of the outbreak of a revolution in 
Dublin. The leaders of this movement pro- 
claimed an “Irish Republic,” and acted as 
if they expected to achieve important re- 
sults. In point of fact, the uprising was 
- pathetic in its utter hopelessness. An ad- 
mirable account of its origin and of the 
Irish situation in general has been prepared 
for our readers by Mr. Warren Barton 
Blake, and will be found in another part of 
this number. By far the greatest factor in 
Ireland is that which supports the National- 
ist party, whose leader in Parliament is Mr. 
John Redmond. ‘These are the people who, 
with the help of the English Liberals, had 
secured the adoption of a Home Rule bill. 
They have brought to fruition the great 
movement for which Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Parnell contended, although the pres- 
ent Home Rule measure differs in details 
from the earlier one. ‘The next largest ele- 
ment in Ireland is made up of the following, 
in Ulster or the north of Ireland, of Sir 


An Irish 
' Outbreak 
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Edward Carson and his associates, who are 
opposed to any kind of local Home Rule for 
Ireland, and who would prefer to regard 
each Irish county as part and parcel of a 
united kingdom in which ‘English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh counties had all a_ like 
status. Neither of these two large Irish ele- 
ments had anything to do with the rebel- 
lion launched in Dublin. 


jie The extremists who were work- 
nditions . ° ° 
in ing for Irish independence were 
Ireland ~~ yelatively few in number, and 
were mostly led by young men of sentiment 
and feeling, rather than by men of judg- 
ment and sense. “Home Rule,” as under- 
stood by the men who have carried it 
through the English Parliament, turns over 
to Ireland the making of local laws and the 
administration of local affairs, but does not 
separate Ireland from her place in the Brit- 
ish Empire. The condition of Ireland has 
vastly improved in recent years, with the 
land system reformed and the counties gov- 
erned by elective councils. As Mr. Blake 
points out, the most serious recent mistake 
was the lax attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards Sir Edward Carson and his 
Ulster Volunteers, in their plans to resist 
by violence the enforcement of an act of the 
British Parliament. Two years ago Ireland 
was on the verge of civil war by reason of 
the movements centered at Belfast. There is 
a sad irony in the fact that the hard-headed 
and practical leaders of the formidable trea- 
son of two years ago have now been rather 
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ostentatiously engaged in 
crushing out the pitiful and 
forlorn rebellion of the Sinn 
Féin leaders at Dublin. De- 
tails will be found in Mr. 
Blake’s article, and no repe- 
tition is needed here. Al- 
though the rebels were so 
few, they made _ resistance 
from the post-office and other 
buildings in Dublin for about 
a week. Much damage was 
done to the city, and perhaps 
three hundred people were 
killed, including the fighters 
on both sides and other un- 
fortunate victims. 


The leaders of 


Th , : 
“ this rebellion 
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Executed had small sym- 


pathy in Ireland, and very 
little in other parts of the 
world except in Germany. 
It is well known that mischievous plotters in 
the United States, both Irish and German, 
had helped to bring it on, and there had been 
schemes in Berlin to promote it. A well- 
known, though eccentric, personage of Irish 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON, LEADER OF THE ULSTER 
OPPONENTS OF HOME RULE 
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TENANT OF IRELAND 


RECENT 


origin, Sir Roger Casement, had been in Ger- 
many for many months, and had endeavored 
to make a landing on the Irish coast, with a 
small cruiser cargo of arms convoyed by a 
German submarine. ‘This landing was to be 
simultaneous with the uprising in Dublin. 
Sir Roger, however, was promptly arrested, 
and his expeditionary plans were foiled. He 
was sent to the Tower of London and held 
for trial on charge of treason. Sixteen of 
the rebel leaders at Dublin were courtmar- 
tialed and shot. Included with these were 
the signers of the proclamation declaring the 
Irish Republic, which we show in an illus- 
tration on page 697. It may be interesting 
to observe that the summary death of these 
poets and professors was regarded by many 
people in England as a blunder. While the 
American press had no sympathy at all with 
the rebellion, it was virtually unanimous in 
deploring the execution of the leaders. 
There were no conditions of insurrection in 
Ireland that rendered the restoration of 
order a difficult matter. There were liter- 
ally millions of men under arms in England, 
and except for a handful of people there was 
no disposition to rebel in Ireland. Many 
thousands of Irishmen were helping to fight 
Britain’s battles in France. Clemency would 
have been the wise policy, and the lack of it 
is most regrettable. Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who for a number of years had been in the 
cabinet as Secretary for Ireland, promptly 
resigned. He was no more to be blamed 
than any one of twenty other men, and much 
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less than at least half-a-dozen others. Pre- 
mier Asquith visited Ireland; sweeping in- 
quiries were set on foot; but plans for the 
future administration of the unhappy island 
were not ready to be announced last month. 


The people of Indiana have just 
entered on a series of celebra- 
tions, marking the completion of 
one hundred years of Statehood. The man- 
ner in which this centenary is observed has 
its lessons and suggestions for other Amer- 
ican communities. ‘The celebration is in 
the form of historical pageants, reénacting 
the deeds of the pioneers, and presenting 
successive episodes in the life of the State 
throughout the century. Not the merely 
spectacular, but the quiet, serious develop- 
ment of the commonwealth is brought to 
the attention of the rising generation. Thus, 
the first of these pageants, described else- 
where in this number of the REvIEwW, was 
staged at Bloomington, the seat of Indiana 
University, on May 16-18, and pictured the 
entire educational progress of the Hoosier 
State, beginning with the days of “lickin’ 
and larnin’” and coming down to the present 
era of advanced methods in every school 
grade, from kindergarten to university. ‘This 
will be followed by noteworthy pageants 
at Indianapolis and at Corydon, the first 
capital of the State; while nearly two hun- 
dred other communities will also participate 
in this remarkable celebration. It is hoped 
that the example set by these Indiana com- 
munities will stimulate like patriotic efforts 
far beyond the boundaries of the State. 
Motion-pictures of these pageants, taken at 
the instance of Mr. Henry Ford, will be 
exhibited throughout the country. 


Indiana’s 
Centenary 


Some of our readers may have 
been puzzled by recent press dis- 
patches reporting measures taken 
by European governments to bring about 
increased use of the daylight hours during 
the spring and summer months. Such per- 
sons will find Mr. Talman’s article on page 
715 illuminating and informing. The “day- 
light-saving” movement, so-called, although 
resisted by many scientific men, as is shown 
in our department of “Leading Articles of 
the Month” (page 726), is nevertheless 
making wonderful headway and has been re- 
duced to actual experiment by the Great 
War. Just what were the considerations 
that had most weight with the governments 
of Germany, France, and England, in adopt- 


Setting the 
Clock Ahead 
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ing this reform we do not know, but we may 
safely assume that the argument of econ- 
omy in the use of artificial light was not the 
sole or the most important reason for the 
change. 


Last month large quantities of 
Red Cross supplies intended for 
the Teutonic powers were held 
up at the port of New York because of fail- 
ure to obtain Great Britain’s consent to the 
passage of the goods. It has been under- 
stood for some time that shipments contain- 
ing rubber goods would not be passed, on 
the ground that even gloves and sheets of 
that material could be easily made into rub- 
ber stock now needed for military purposes. 
At any rate the embargo has been relent- 
lessly applied. Tons of hospital stores are 
now lying at Brooklyn docks and seem likely 
to remain on this side of the Atlantic for 
some time to come. Meanwhile Premier 
Asquith has unreservedly praised the “ 


Europe's 
Starving 
Miliions 


un- 
tiring humanity of the United States” and 
the work of the American Commission for 
Relief in Belgium under Chairman Hoover. 
The need of the Belgians and the people of 
Northern France is as great to-day, it is said, 
as ever before, because of the exhaustion of 
native foods, including potatoes. The price 
of meat, too, has advanced to $1.25 a pound. 
The American public has been asked for 
contributions to the amount of $70,000 a 
day to relieve the distress. In Poland also 
children as well as adults are dying of star- 
vation. The American Red Cross has begun 
a campaign to secure a million members at 
one dollar each per year, and gratifying 
progress is being made. 


On May 1 wage _ increases 
throughout the country  esti- 
mated at $64,000,000 and bene- 
fiting 700,000 workingmen went into effect. 
Yet reports from many trades indicate seri- 
ous unrest, and at Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
New York, and several other industrial cen- 
ters strikes and lockouts involving thousands 
of workers have been declared. The eight- 
hour day is the issue at Pittsburgh, where 
70,000 munitions workers and 30,000 of the 
Westinghouse employees went on strike. In 
New York City the lockout of 30,000 gar- 
ment workers in April was followed on May 
3 by a strike of an equal number of workers 
in the so-called “independent” shops. Ef- 
forts to bring the manufacturers and em- 
ployees together were fruitless. 


Labor 
Disputes 











RECORD OF EVENTS 


IN THE WAR 


(From April 21 to May 19, 1916) 


The Last Part of April 


April 21.—It is learned that Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, the German army officer responsi- 
ble for the rejuvenation of the Turkish army, 
died: of spotted fever at the Turkish headquarters. 


April 22.—An attempt to land arms and am- 
munition in Ireland, by a German auxiliary 
cruiser and a submarine, is thwarted by the Brit- 
ish naval patrol; the auxiliary is sunk and a 
number of prisoners made, includiag Sir Roger 
Casement, one of the Irish Nationalist leaders, 
who had been in Germany since the war began. 

The Turkish report of a battle with the Brit- 
ish at Betissa, on the Tigris (on April 17-18) 
declares that the British lost more than 4000 dead 
and wounded,; an earlier British report had set 
the Turkish losses at 3000. 


April 23.—Turkish forces in Egypt attack and 
destroy a British camp near Quatia, east of the 
Suez Canal, taking 300 prisoners. 


April 24.—A revolution breaks out in Dublin, 
led by armed members of the Sinn Féin society; 
the mob seizes Stephen’s Green, the post-office, 
and other buildings (see page 697). 


April 25.—The British and French reply to 
the American protest of October 21, against re- 
strictions on trade through operations of the 
blockade, is made public at Washington; the note 
upholds the legality of the policies and methods 
of the Entente Allies, and announces readiness to 
consider favorably any proposal for lessening in- 
convenience to neutrals provided the substantial 
effectiveness of the measures now in force be not 
impaired. 

A German battle-cruiser squadron, together 
with submarines and Zeppelin airships, attack 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth, northeast of London; 
the attack occurs in the early morning, and after 
a short but heavy bombardment the Germans 
withdraw; the British submarine E 22 is sunk. 

A second contingent of Russian troops arrives 
at Marseilles, France. 


April 26.—Announcement is made of the re- 
sults of the discussion of enlistment at a secret 
session of the House of Commons; unless 50,000 
men are procured by voluntary enlistment by 
May 27, the Government will ask Parliament 
for compulsory power. 

The State Department at Washington makes 
public a memorandum prepared in March, set- 
ting forth the Government’s attitude regarding 
armed merchant vessels; belligerents, in the ab- 
sence of conclusive evidence, should act on the 
presumption that such vessels are of peaceful 
character, but a neutral government may pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that they are armed 
for aggression. 


April 27—In the British House of Commons, 
the Government’s compromise compulsory mili- 
‘ary service measure is introduced, and with- 
drawn on account of opposition. 

Premier Asquith admits that the situation in 


Ireland is serious and that the revolutionary 
movement has spread to the west and south; 
martial law is declared throughout the island, 
and Major-Gen. Sir John Maxwell is sent to 
take full control. 

Activities by the Germans are reported along 
the British front from Ypres, Belgium, to Arras, 
France. 

The British battleship Russell is sunk by a 
mine in the Mediterranean, most of the crew 
being saved. 

A German submarine is sunk off the east coast 
of England, and the crew made prisoners. 

An economic conference of the Entente Allies 
is begun at Paris, to discuss conditions resulting 
from the war. 

April 28.—British and Indian troops at Kut- 
el-Amara, in the lower Tigris Valley, surrender 
to the Turkish besieging forces upon the exhaus- 
tion of their food supplies; 9000 soldiers re- 
mained of the force estimated at 30,000, under 
General Townshend, which attempted to capture 
Bagdad and had withstood a siege lasting nearly 
five months, with a relief force halted less than 
twenty miles away. 

A German attack on Russian positions south 
of Narocz Lake, results in the taking of 5600 
Russian prisoners. 

A third contingent of Russian troops arrives 
at Marseilles, France. 

April 29.—The revolution in Ireland begins to 
fall to pieces before the armed forces of the 
Empire; many of the leaders and large groups 
of the men surrender. 

April 30.—It is reported that Premier Skou- 
loudis, of Greece, has again refused to permit 
Serbian troops to be transported across Greece to 
Salonica, and has threatened to blow up railway 
bridges and tunnels if necessary. 

The German attack on Verdun is revived with 
violent but unsuccessful assaults against Dead 
Man’s Hill, west of the Meuse. 


The First Week of May 


May 1.—It is officially announced that all the 
rebels in Dublin have surrendered, and that 
those in the country districts are following suit; 
more than 1000 prisoners have been taken. 

Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the German _ Socialist 
leader, is arrested during a May Day demonstra- 
tion in Berlin. 

It is stated at Berlin that of 5,300,000 indi- 
vidual subscriptions to the fourth war loan, 
5,000,000 were for amounts less than $500. 

All timepieces in Germany and Holland are 
set forward one hour as a measure of “daylight 
saving” (see page 715). 

Official figures published at Washington show 
that exports of war materials from the United 
States during the first twenty months of war 
totaled $340,000,000. 

May 2.—Premier Asquith announces that a 
Compulsory Service bill will be introduced im- 
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mediately in the House of Commons; he declares 
that 5,000,000 men have entered the British army 
and navy. 

A French official report recounts engagements 
in the Verdun district, at Dead Man’s Hill, which 
resulted in the capture of 1600 yards of German 
trenches. 

May 3.—Three of the leaders of the Irish re- 
bellion are court-martialed, convicted of treason, 
and shot; among them is Patrick H. Pearse, 
“provisional president of the republic.” 

Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the Asquith cabinet, resigns on account of the 
Irish rebellion. 

The British Government’s bill providing for 
immediate compulsory service passes its first 
reading in the House of Commons. 

The British House of Lords is informed that 
the number of merchant ships lost through the 
war is exactly balanced by the number of new 
ships added to the register. 

The German Zeppelin airship L 20 is aban- 
doned on the coast of Norway, near Stavanger; 
it is presumably one of five or six airships which 
visited the eastern coasts of England and Scot- 
land during the previous night. 

May 4.—Germany’s reply to the American 
note of April 18, regarding the conduct of sub- 
marine warfare, is given to the American Am- 
bassador at Berlin; the reply states that the 
German naval forces have been ordered not to 
sink merchant vessels without warning and with- 
out saving lives, unless a ship shall attempt to 
escape or offer resistance; the reply also suggests 
that the United States will now insist that Great 
Britain observe the rules of international law. 

Four leaders of the Irish rebellion are sen- 
tenced to death and shot. 

A German Zeppelin airship, scouting off the 
German coast, is destroyed by British warships. 

May 5.—A German Zeppelin airship passing 
over the harbor of Salonica is destroyed by gun- 
fire from the Allied fleet. 

May 5-6.—German artillery fire destroys 
French trenches on the north side of Hill 304, in 
the Verdun region. 

May 6.—It is reported from Petrograd that 
General Soukhomlinov, former Minister of War, 
has been imprisoned after preliminary inquiry 
into charges of negligence and treason during his 
administration of the Russian army. 


The Second Week of May 


May 7.—A new canal at Marseilles, France, 
connecting the Rhone with the sea (48 miles), is 
opened. 

May 8.—The United States replies to the Ger- 
man note of May 4, accepting the declaration of 
abandonment of the submarine war against mer- 
chant ships, but declaring that the new policy 
cannot be made contingent upon the result of 
diplomatic negotiations between the United States 
and England regarding rights of neutrals on the 
seas, 

A supplementary German note to the United 
States admits that the Sussex was sunk in error 
by a German submarine, and expresses sincere 
regret. 

The Cymric, formerly in the Atlantic passenger 
service, is sunk by a German submarine off the 
Irish coast while carrying munitions from the 


United States; five of the crew are killed by the 
explosion. 

The Germans at Verdun reach the summit of 
Hill 304, occupying the French trenches on the 
northern slope and taking 1300 prisoners. 


May 9.—Robert Fay, claiming to be a lieu- 
tenant in the German army, is sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment after conviction in the 
federal court at New York upon a charge of 
plotting to blow up munition ships. 

The House of Commons rejects an amendment 
to the Compulsion bill which would have made 
it applicable to Ireland. 


May 10.—Baron Wimborne resigns his post as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, having held office 
since January, 1915. 

May 11.—Premier Asquith informs the House 
of Commons that the casualties in the Irish rebel- 
lion were: Government losses, 124 killed and 394 
‘wounded; civilians, 180 killed and 614 wounded. 

Great Britain agrees to permit American relief 
agencies to send food to the starving inhabitants 
of Russian Poland under occupation by German 
armies; German ships flying neutral flags are to 
be used, and Germany is to contribute money 
toward the purchase of food and herself feed 
many million Poles. 

The German Reichstag rejects (it is reported) 
the Government’s proposal to increase the tax on 
tobacco. 

It is learned that 82 Norwegian steamships and 
53 sailing vessels were destroyed during 1915. 

By a sudden attack upon the British lines 
northeast of Vermelles, the Germans capture 500 
yards of trenches. 

May 12.—The British military authorities in 
Dublin execute James Connolly, commander-in- 
chief of the Irish revolutionists; in all, sixteen of 
the leaders of the rebellion have been put to 
death; Premier Asquith, arriving in Dublin, 
orders the postponement of further courts-martial. 

Sweden and Denmark adopt the “daylight 
saving” plan and set clocks forward one hour for 
the summer months. 


May 13.—Dr. Clemens Delbriick, German Min- 
ister of the Interior, resigns office because of ill 
health, in the face of what is reported to be a 
food crisis; there is particularly a shortage of 
meat and potatoes. 

A German official announcement states that 96 
hostile merchantmen were sunk by submarines or 
mines during April. 

Great Britain acceded to the demands of the 
United States regarding the seizure of Germans, 
Austrians, and Turks on the American steamship 
China, agreeing to release them and expressing 
regret at the occurrence. 


The Third Week of May 


May 14.—The preliminary trial of Sir Roger 
Casement, for high treason growing out of his 
connection with the Irish rebellion, is begun at 
London. 

May 15.—The British Foreign Office announces 
that differences between Greece and the Entente 
Powers have been settled amicably, and _ that 
there will be no violation of Greek neutrality. 

Austrian attacks on Italian positions in the 
Tyrol, southwest of Trent, result in the capture 
of 2500 Italian prisoners. 











RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


May 16.—The Compulsion bill passes its third 
reading in the House of Commons, by vote of 
250 to 35. 

Austria protests against attacks by enemy sub- 
marines on peaceful vessels, culminating in the 
destruction of the Austrian steamer Dubrovnik 
in the Adriatic Sea on May 9. 

A British assault near Vimy Ridge, near Lens, 
carries 350 yards of German trenches. 


May 17.—Sir Roger Casement, after a pre- 
liminary hearing at London, is held for trial on 
a charge of high treason, for his connection with 
the Irish rebellion. 

Continued Austrian successes in the Trentino 
result in the capture of 4000 additional Italian 
prisoners, and cause the Italians to abandon some 
advanced positions. 

Great Britain establishes an advisory aerial 
board, with Earl Curzon as president. 
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May 17.—Three German ships are sunk by a 
British submarine in the Baltic, near the Swed- 
ish coast. . . . Upon the assembling of the 
Swedish Riksdag, it is learned that the Gov- 
ernment, although near the verge of war, has 
reached a satisfactory settlement regarding the 
fortification by Russia of the Aland Islands, in 
the Baltic Sea. 

May 18.—The German Ambassador to the 
United States instructs German consuls to im- 
press upon German citizens that it is their duty 
to obey the laws of the States in which they 
reside. A commercial treaty. between 
Austria-Hungary and Rumania is signed, sim- 
ilar to that between Germany and Rumania. 

May 19.—The Austrian offensive forces fur- 
ther evacuation of positions held by the Italians; 
in the Lake Garda region the Austrians cross 
into Italy for the first time. 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From April 21 to May 19, 1916) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

April 22.—The Senate approves the House bill 
repealing indefinitely the free-sugar provision of 
the Tariff Law, receding from its own position, 
which had limited the repeal to four years. 

April 25.—In the House, after a parliamentary 
struggle lasting several days, the Democrats 
avoid a vote on the Senate provision of the 
Army Reorganization measure authorizing a reg- 
ular army of 250,000 men, and send the bill to 
conference. 

May 1.—The House, by a vote of 213 to 165, 
rejects the Senate bill fixing a definite date for 
withdrawal from the Philippine Islands and sub- 
stitutes the Jones bill of 1914, which merely af- 
firms intention to withdraw as soon as a stable 
government can be established; 30 Democrats 
vote with the Republican minority and against 
the Administration. 

May 2.—The House adopts the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

May 4.—The Senate adopts the Rural Credits 
bill by a vote of 68 to 5. 


May 8.—The Senate passes the Good Roads 
bill, authorizing an expenditure of $85,000,000 
over a period of five years; the River and Har- 
bor bill is reported from committee, carrying 
$43,000,000. . . . The House, considering dif- 
ferences in the Army Reorganization bill as 
passed both branches, rejects the Senate provi- 
sion for an army of 250,000 and also the volun- 
teer-army plan; the Administration’s revised 
Ship Purchase bill is introduced, providing for 
a Government-controlled $50,000,000 corporation, 
directed by a Shipping Board of five members, 
which will retire from business five years after 
the close of the European War. 

May 13.—The Senate and House conferees on 
the Army bill agree upon a minimum peace 
strength of 186,000 officers and men. 

May 15.—The Senate, by a vote of 42 to 36, 
rejects the President’s nomination of George 
Rublee (made nearly two years ago) as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Ccmmicsion. . . . 


The House, by vote of 295 to 10, passes a Rural 
Credits bill similar in principle to the Senate 
bill, although differing in details. 

May 17.—The Senate agrees to the conference 
report on the Army Reorganization bill, without 
roll-call. The House passes a measure 
authorizing expenditures of $50,600,000 for im- 
proving the Mississippi and Sacramento rivers 
with a view to controlling floods. 

May 18.—The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs decides to reject the Administration’s 
five-year naval program, although recommend- 
ing the construction of five battle-cruisers. 

















© Press Illustrating Co. 
HON. HENRY MORGENTHAU, OF NEW YORK 


(Who has resigned as Ambassador to Turkey, in 
order _to take charge of the financial end of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s campaign) 
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@Harris & Ewing 
HON. DAVID R. FRANCIS, OF ST. LOUIS 


(Former Governor of Missouri and_ Secretary had 
Interior in the cabinet of President Cleveland, who 
has gone as Ambassador to Russia to succeed George 
T. Marye) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 21.—In the Montana Presidential pref- 
erence primary, the names of Woodrow Wilson 
(Dem.) and Senator Cummins of Iowa (Rep.) 
are the only ones printed on the ballots. 

April 22.—The President nominates State Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.) as Postmaster of 
New York; Mr. Wagner declared that it is im- 
possible for him to accept. 

April 24.—Late returns in the Nebraska pri- 
mary (April 18) indicate that Senator Cummins 
defeated Henry Ford in the Republican Presiden- 
tial preference vote, 29,850 to 26,884; more than 
15,000 voters wrote Justice Hughes’ name on their 
ballots. 

April 25.—Massachusetts Republicans elect un- 
pledged delegates to the national convention; 
four candidates for delegate-at- large, avowedly 
for Colonel Roosevelt, but running without his 
approval, receive 45,000 votes. . . . Ohio Re- 
publicans endorse ex-Senator Theodore E. Bur- 
ton for the Presidential nomination, while Demo- 
crats vote for President Wilson. . . . In the 
New Jersey Presidential primaries, Woodrow 
Wilson is endorsed by Democrats; Republicans, 
owing to technicalities, are unable to express 
their choice. 

April 29.—Ex-President Roosevelt addresses 
the members of the Illinois Bar Association, at 
Chicago, speaking on current national and inter- 
national problems. 
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May 1.—Maryland Republicans, in Presidential 
primary, select uninstructed delegates to the nu- 
tional convention. 


May 2.—The California Republican Presiden- 
tial primaries result in a defeat for electors sup- 
ported by Governor Johnson and the progressive 
element. 

May 4.—The General Board of the Navy esti- 
mates that it would cost $791,441,207 to put the 
Navy in second place—including new ships, in- 
creased personnel, and additional ammunition 
and supplies. 

May 8.—President Wilson, in a letter to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, urges the ratification of his nomination of 
Louis D. Brandeis for the Supreme Court bench. 


May 15.—Governor Whitman signs measures 
passed by the New York Legislature providing 
for compulsory physical training for school boys 
and girls over eight years of age and compulsory 
military training for boys between sixteen and 
nineteen. 

May 16.—The Pennsylvania Republican Presi- 
dential primary results in the selection of a ma- 
jority of Penrose delegates, opposed to Governor 
Brumbaugh, although Brumbaugh receives the 
Presidential preference vote without opposition. 

. « In the Vermont Presidential preference 
primary, Justice Hughes leads other Republican 
candidates, while President Wilson is the unop- 
posed choice of the Democrats. 

May 19.—Colonel Roosevelt delivers a notable 
address on Americanism and preparedness, at 
Detroit, the home city of Mr. Henry Ford, the 
exponent of pacifism. . The Oregon Republi- 
can Presidential primary “indicates a preference 
for Justice Hughes, of the Supreme Court. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 21.—President Yuan Shih- kai, of ‘China, 
creates a cabinet with complete ‘control of the 
nation’s affairs; in order to conciliate revolu- 
tionists in the southern provinces, Tuan Chi-jui 
is made Premier and Minister of War. 

May 1.—President Jiminez, of Santo Domingo, 
is impeached in the Chamber of. _Deputies for 
alleged violation of the constitution in connec- 
tion with the budget. j 

May 2.—Carranza forces in kez, under 
Gen. Pablo Gonzales, capture from Zapatistas 
the city of Cuernavaca, State of Morelos. 

















WILLIAM M. INGRAHAM, NEW ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


(Mr. Ingraham comes to Washington from. Portland, 
Me., being a former Mayor of that city) 
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DR. ROBERT E. VINSON 
(University of Texas) 


DR. JOHN A. WIDTSOE 
(University of Utah) 


(University of Washington) 


DR. EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
(University of Montana) 


DR. HENRY SUZZALLO 


FOUR NEW UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


May 7.—Gen. Juan Jiminez resigns the presi- 
dency of Nicaragua, after a comparatively mild 
revolutionary outbreak in the capital lasting two 
days. 

May 11.—Li Yuan-hung is proclaimed Presi- 
dent of South China by the provisional govern- 
ment organized by leaders of the revolution. 

May 15.—Forty revolutionists in Tsinan-fu, 
capital of Shantung Province, China, are killed 
in conflicts with Government forces. 


May 17.—The Santo Domingo Chamber of 
Deputies elects Federico Henriquez Carvajal 
provisional president; the Senate must confirm 
the choice. 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION IN MEXICO 


April 22.—American troopers of the Seventh 
Cavalry, under Colonel Dodd, come upon a band 
of 200 Villistas near Tomachic, in the moun- 
tainous district of western Chihuahua; the Mex- 
icans are routed in a running fight lasting until 
dark, two Americans and ten Mexicans being 
killed. . Major-Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff, 
confers at San Antonio, Texas, with Major-Gen. 
Funston, commanding the forces in Mexico and 
along the border. 

April 23.—Secretary of War Baker announces 
the approval of General Funston’s recommenda- 
tions for a redisposition of the forces in Mexico, 
for the purpose of recuperation and pending co- 
operation of Carranza troops. 

April 29.—The Mexican Minister of War, Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon, confers at El] Paso with Gen- 
eral Scott and General Funston; the Mexican 
officer urges the withdrawal of American troops, 
while the Americans ask for active co-éperation 
of Carranza forces in the effort to break up 
Villa bands and capture the leader. 

May 5.—Six troops of the Eleventh Cavalry, 
under Major Howze, surprise a large band of 
Villistas, south of Cusihuichic, and completely 
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rout them, killing 55 and wounding 60, without 
loss to themselves. 

May 6.—A second raid across the border is 
perpetrated by the bandit followers of Villa (and, 
it is alleged, some Carranza soldiers), estimated 
to number from 50 to 100; the small towns of 
Glenn Springs and Boquillas, Texas, are looted 
and three United States soldiers and two civilians 
killed. 

May 9.—President Wilson calls out the militia 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona (4000 men), 
and orders that 4500 additional regular troops, 
including some units borrowed from the Coast 
Artillery Corps, be sent to the border. 


May 10.—The State Department, through con- 
sular officers, warns all Americans to leave 
Mexico. 


May 11.—The conferences at E] Paso, between 
General Obregon, General Scott, and General 
Funston, come tu an end without a formal agree- 
ment having been reached; it is understood, how- 
ever, that the Carranza troops will codperate 
more actively. 

May 12.—It is learned at Washington that the 
American forces in Mexico have been withdrawn 
as far as Namiquipa, less than 200 miles south 
of the border. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 21—The Japanese Ambassador lays be- 
fore President Wilson a protest against certain 
provisions of the Immigration bill pending in 
Congress. 


May 15.—American marines enter the city of 
San Domingo, to guarantee the free election of a 
Provisional President, succeeding General Jimi- 
nez, who resigned after a revolutionary outbreak. 

May 16.—The United States Senate Committee 
on Immigration agrees to an amendment of the 
Immigration bill, to meet the objections of Japan. 
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Photo by International Film Service 


“LIBERTY HALL”, HEADQUARTERS OF THE IRISH REVOLUTIONISTS, AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE FIGHTING 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
RUINS OF THE METROPOLE HOTEL IN DUBLIN, SHOWING THE DAMAGED POST OFFICE, WHICH HAD BEEN USED 
AS A REBEL STRONGHOLD, ON THE RIGHT 








RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 30.—Experimental flights at Newport 
News, in connection with the plan to establish an 
aviation corps for the Coast Guard Service, re- 
sult in the establishment of new records; a hydro- 
aeroplane carries seven passengers 88 miles in 70 
minutes, while a military biplane carrying two 
persons is piloted to a height of 16,500 feet. 

May 1.—The city of Newark, N. J., begins a 
six months’ celebration of its 250th anniversary. 

May 2.—Two men are killed and five seriously 
injured in a conflict between strikers and deputy 
sheriffs in the steel works at Braddock, near Pitts- 
burgh. 

May 6.—J. C. MacCauley flies in a Curtiss 
hydroaeroplane, with four passengers, from New- 
port News to Baltimore—178 miles—in three 
hours. 

May 11.—While making the return trip to 
Newport News, the hydroaeroplane piloted by 
J. C. MacCauley falls into the Potomac and 
drowns two of the passengers. 

May 13.—More than 130,000 persons partici- 
pate in a Citizens’ Preparedness Parade in New 
York City, believed to be the greatest civilian 
demonstration in the country’s history. . . . The 
Elephant Butte Dam in New Mexico is completed 
by the Reclamation Service, forming the greatest 
storage reservoir in the world, to irrigate 185,000 
acres of land in New Mexico and Texas. 

May 15.—A cross-country automobile trip, from 
Los Angeles to New York, is completed in 71% 
days by E. G. Baker, of Indianapolis. 

May 16.—The Methodist General Conference, 
in session at Saratoga Springs, unanimously en- 
dorses the proposed union with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. 


OBITUARY 


April 19.—Field-Marshal Baron Kolmar von 
der Goltz, of the German army, 73. 

April 21.—Rev. Dr. Adna B. Leonard, secre- 
tary emeritus of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 78... . John 
H. Surratt, last of the alleged Lincoln conspira- 
tors, 72. 


April 22.—Col. Robert Hale Ives Goddard, the 
Rhode Island cotton manufacturer, 78. 

April 23.—William Frederick King, the distin- 
guished Canadian astronomer, 62. 

April 24.—Dr. James William White, the noted 
Philadelphia surgeon, 65. Commodore 
Charles M. Holloway, prominent Cincinnati busi- 
ness man and pioneer in Ohio and Mississippi 
River transportation, 85. 

April 26.—John A. Patton, a leading Chatta- 
nooga business man and educational and religious 
worker, 49. 


April 27.—Stephen Fiske, formerly a widely 
known New York dramatic critic and dramatist, 
75... . Col. William J. Youngs, former United 
States District Attorney for the Eastern District 
of New York, 65. 


April 28—Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, the noted 
New York social worker and author, 69. 
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April 30.—Earl St. 
Aldwyn (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), the vet- 
eran English _ states- 
man, 79... . Edward 
J. DeCoppet, the New 
York banker and mu- 
sic patron, 60. 


May 1.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin Fay Mills, the 
lecturer and evange- 
list, 58. . . . Charles 
William Harkness, 
one of the _ largest 
holders of Standard 
Oh stocks SG ce vs 
Rear-Adm. Samuel F. 
Coues, U.S.N., retired, 
91. 











May 2.—Dr. David 





Fisher Atwater, of 
THE LATE JOSIAH Springfield, Mass., 
STRONG, -D.D. oldest graduate of 


(Noted _as clergyman, so- 
cial worker, editor, and 
author) 


Yale University, 98. 


May 3.—Enos M. 
Barton, former presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Company, 74. 


May 4.—Hector Irenaeus Sevin, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Lyons, 64. . . . Prof. Lucien Ira 
Blake, inventor of the submarine signal, 61... . 
Lord John Hay, former Admiral of the British 
Fleet, 89. 


May 5.—Dr. Samuel M. Brickner, a noted New 
York gynecologist and medical writer, 49. 

May 11.—William A. Gardner, president of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 57... . 
Dr. Edward Leaming, a distinguished New York 
X-ray specialist. 

May 12.—Rev. Nacy McGee Waters, D.D., a 
widely known lecturer and clergyman of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 49. . . . Charles R. Smith, a promi- 
nent Wisconsin timber man and manufacturer, 


61. . . . Dr. Max Reger, the German com- 
poser, 43. 
May 13.—Major Robert M. Moore, who 


cleaned up Havana for the United States Army 
after the Spanish War, 68. . . . Moses W. Cort- 
right, former Chief Inspector of the New York 
Police, 77. . . . Albert Basil Orme Wilberforce, 
Archdeacon of Westminster and chaplain of the 
British House of Commons, 75. . Clara 
Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, the famous American 
opera singer, 73... Solomon Rabinowitz 
(“Sholem Aleichem”), the 
writer, 57. 


May 14.—William Stanley, the distinguished 
electrical engineer, 58. 


May 16.—Elmer Lawrence Corthell, a noted 
consulting engineer, 76. . . Epiphanius Wil- 
son, for many years foreign editor of the Literary 
Digest, 72. 


May 19.—Emily Nelson Ritchie McLean, noted 
as speaker and writer and leading member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 57. 
. . . Stephen Babcock, a widely known teacher 
of the blind, 83. 
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PRE-CONVENTION CARTOONS 
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T. RS BLUE PENCIL 
From the News (Minneapolis) 
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MUCH DEPENCS ON THE VIEWPOINT 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
































LISTENING WAITING FOR THE BIGGEST ONE 
From the Telegram (New York) From the Mail (New York) 
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THE ENGAGED GIRL NEVER HAS A GOOD TIME 
From the News Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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CANDIDATE WILSON: “HOW LOVELY EVERYTHING 
IS GROWING!” 
From the Star (Washington) 























T. R. AS THE PRODIGAL SON THE EDUCATED ELEPHANT 
From the News (Detroit) From the Saturday Globe (Utica) 
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ALMOST TRAIN TIME AND THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT IS GROWING PANICKY 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 















































A BITTER PILL THE PIED PIPER OF OYSTER BAY 
From the Times (Detroit) From the Post (Chicago) 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
From the Sun (New York) 


OT since 1861 has a national conven- 
tion seemed as important as_ this 
month’s gathering of the Republican party 
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“WHEN THE DEADLOCK COMES LL HAVE THE KEY” 
From the Daily News (Dayton) 


at Chicago, nor has. there ever been more 
curiosity as to the candidate to be chosen. 
Politics this year is a prolific field for the 
cartoonists, and its unusual phases have given 
much scope for their genius. 

















THE RING AROUND THE HAT 
From the American (Baltimore) 
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“A PERISCOPE!” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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THE FLIRT 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 


“OH, HENRY, STOP! YOU’RE TICKLING ME!” THE FORD. JUST SKIDDED RIGHT IN ( 
From the Tribune (Chicago) From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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“WELL, I RECKON HE WILL FIND OUT NEXT 
NOVEMBER!” 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 


The cartoon above shows Uncle Sam com- 
menting rather pointedly on President Wil- 
son’s recent utterances, while that to the 
right would seem to indicate that at least one 
of the President’s sentences had a distinctly 
personal reference. As shown in the draw- 
ings below, many of our cartoonists are re- 
flecting the opinion that Uncle Sam, as the 
“coyote hunter” in Mexico, has a long job 
ahead of him. 

















LOOKS LIKE A LONG HOT SUMMER 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 
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© Press Publishing Co, 
ROOSEVELT: “WHOM DOES HE MEAN?” 
From the Evening World (New York) 





* THE COYOTE HUNTER 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 

















UNCLE SAM WILL REMAIN INDEFINITELY IN MEXICO 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 














INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S 
CENTENARY PAGEANT 


SERIES of celebra- 

tions marking the 
centenary of Indiana’s 
admission to the Union 
began on May 16-18 
with the pageant of 
Bloomington and Indi- 
ana University. This 
pageant was staged on 
the campus of the uni- 
versity at Bloomington, 
and consisted of thirteen 
episodes depicting the 
growth of the community and the edu- 
cational system of the State from the earliest 
settlements to the present time. All scenes, 
costumes, dialogue, and characters, with the 
exception of those designed for symbolic ef- 
fects, were as true to history as it was 
possible to make them. The living descend- 
ants of Indiana’s pioneers took the parts of 
their forefathers. 

In scenes of later years, the original char- 
acters played their own roles in the major- 
ity of cases. Those present who had long 
ago helped in the making of Hoosier history, 
but who were now too feeble to participate 
in its reénaction, occupied places of honor. 
Among these people was James B. Black, 
a former judge of the Indiana * Appellate 
Court, who in ’61 dropped his studies at 
Indiana University to carry the stars and 
stripes for the first company which left 
Bloomington for the battlefields of the Civil 
War. At his side sat Mrs. Marcus H. 
Shryer, of Indianapolis, the woman who 
more than half a century ago presented him 
with the symbol of the Union. Along with 
ten or twelve old men of the local G. A. R., 
these two survivors of Civil War days saw 
the flag presentation ceremony reénacted in 
martial detail by a newly recruited student 
company of the Indiana National Guard, 
clad in old uniforms of the North. The 
identical rifles used by a volunteer corps of 
Indiana University students to repel Mor- 
gan’s raiders at the outbreak of the Civil 
War were a part of the properties. “Under- 
ground railway” operations made up a part 
of this Civil War episode. 

The first episode depicted the settling of 


ye “NE DAGEANT 
\s BIQOMING TON 


i wo 


INDIANA) UNIVERSITY 
MA@IO17.18. 1910 





Bloomington in 1818, in the days when busi- 
ness and a barrel of whiskey went hand in 
hand together and when “lickin’ and larn- 
in’” was the rule with Hoosier school- 
masters. "Then came the circuit rider, with 
his faithful band of long-haired men and 
boys and hysterical women, and the estab- 
lishment of the old Indiana Seminary, the 
first thing in the way of “higher larnin’” 
in the State. On down through the days 
of struggle for Indiana University and the 
serious question among Hoosiers as to the 
value of ‘“educashun” went the story, 
through the trials of the Civil War and the 
more recent developments in community and 
State. 

Pantomime, dancing, and massive choral 
and orchestral effects were intermingled 
throughout these realistic scenes to symbolize 
the various steps in the growth of Hoosier- 
dom. Three hundred students, clad in filmy 
gowns of brilliant colors, presented the beau- 
tiful dance of Hope and Determination in 
the Introduction, to show the characteristics 
of the early settlers. Another impressive 
spectacle was the finale, when the entire 
cast of 1000 characters appeared and sang 
the “Hymn to Indiana” and the “Hymn to 
America.” The University orchestra of 
forty-five pieces furnished accompaniment for 
all of the symbolic episodes. 

A stable of fifty head of live stock was 
necessary for the staging of the mighty spec- 
tacle. A pioneer parade, led by an ox team, 
and a prairie schooner 101 years old, was 
a feature of the performance. Nearly all 
the properties and costumes were borrowed 
relics. The cast included more than one 
thousand characters. William Chauncey 
Langdon was the writer and director of the 
pageant. The music was composed by Prof. 
C. D. Campbell, of the Indiana University 
School of Music. Governor Ralston, Presi- 
dent Bryan of the University, and other dis- 
tinguished citizens of the State took part. 

The photographs reproduced on the two 
following pages show scenes from the 
pageant and convey some impression of the 
rare natural beauty of the site, which is re- 
garded as one of Indiana’s most attractive 


bits of scenery. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SYMBOLIC SCENE IN THE INTRODUCTION TO THE BLOOMINGTON PAGEANT 


The spirits of Hope and Determination welcoming the Pioneers, who are coming through the woods in the dis- 
tance (The building in the background is Kirkwood Observatory) 








A CIRCUIT RIDER ADDRESSING HIS FLOCK 














PRESENTING A FLAG TO THE VOLUNTEERS FOR THE CIVIL WAR 
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THE GRAND CONFERENCE OF THE ALLIES IN PARIS 


The distinguished representatives of the Allied powers met in the Grand Salon, at the 
March 27-28, to discuss military, financial, and economic problems of the war. Seated in the fore round, from 
left to right, are: Mr. Asquith (Great Britain), Lord Bertie (Great Britain), Sir E. Grey (Great Britain), Mr. 
Lloyd George (Great Britain), Lord Kitchener (Great Britain), General Sir W. Robertson (Great Britain), Signor 
Tittoni (Italy), Mr. O’Beirne, Signor Salandra (Italy), Baron Sonnino (Italy), General Cadorna (Italy). , 

In the background, beginning at the left: M. Bourgeois (France), General Roques (France), M. Briand 
(France), Admiral Lacaze (France), General Joffre (France), General de Castelnau (France), General Rachitch 
(Serbia), M. Jovanovitch (Serbia), Dr. Vesnitch (Serbia), M. Pasitch (Serbia), M. Isvolsky (Russia), General 
jilinsky (Russia), Senhor Chagas (Portugal), Mr. Matsui (Japan), General Dall ’Olio (Italy). 

Other members of the conference, who do not appear in the above picture, were M. Cambon and M. A. 
Thomas, for France, and Baron de Broqueville, Baron Beyens, and General Wielemans, for Belgium. 


se d’Orsay, on 








THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE IN THE VERDUN SECTOR 
(Behind the Crown Prince, who is reading a telegram, is a group of French prisoners) 








SUMMER PROSPECTS--AN 
ALLIED OFFENSIVE 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


HE last month has brought nothing of 

real military importance. 
dun the Germans have continued their 
operations with no success. After a period 
which by its quiet seemed to give evidence 
that the campaign for the Lorraine fortress 
had been abandoned, new efforts gave the 
lie to those who had announced the end, but 
there was not the smallest reason to be found 
for believing that any new effort could suc- 
ceed where the great drive of February and 
March had failed. 

In the Near East a British army sur- 
rendered at Kut, some ten thousand men 
laying down their arms to the Turks. As 
a blow to British prestige the surrender was 
of no small meaning, but in the general field 
of war it had no significance. The Irish 
Rebellion, which as a purely domestic affair 
I shall not discuss, following closely upon 
the Kut affair, was one more evidence of 
the weakness of the British Government and 
the supreme blindness of Asquith and his 
associates, a blindness which has endured for 
years and is responsible for the fact that Brit- 
ish prestige is at a lower ebb in the world 
than at any time since the fall of Napoleon. 
But this rebellion, too, was of minor moment. 


I. As TO PEACE 


In the absence of really notable military 
operations I mean to devote the present 
article to answering, in so far as I am able, 
a number of questions, which have been 
asked of me, since I returned to this coun- 
try, the questions which are invariably asked 
of anyone who visits the belligerent coun- 
tries at this time. "These questions concern 
the possibility of peace, the temper and 
spirit of the nations, as it is revealed within 
their own frontiers, the economic condition, 
in so far as it can be detected by the mere 
traveler. Finally, I mean to mention very 
briefly the view held in France and in Great 
Britain of the possibility that there will be 
a great Allied offensive some time in the 
present summer. 

As to the possibility of peace, I should 


Before Ver- - 


say at once that neither in Great Britain 
nor in France did I hear any real talk of 
peace. As to France I may mention as 
typical the comment of a former French 
Premier. I asked him: what would hap- 
pen to any French politician who actively 
and earnestly advocated peace at that 
moment. 

“Well,” said the former President of the 
Council, “I think that he would be killed. 
Very quietly, very decently, of course you 
understand, but still, killed.” 

As to the British view, it was expressed 
best to me by several men who traveled with 
me in a railroad carriage; one of them said 
and the others agreed to this: “If we men 
should want to have peace now, as we don’t, 
the women wouldn’t permit it.” This idea 
Rudyard Kipling echoed, when in speak- 
ing of the English women, he said to me: 
“She is not like Rachel weeping for her 
lost child, the English woman is like a she- 
bear that has lost her cub.” 

The French attitude is very simple to ap- 
preciate. Much French territory is now 
occupied by German troops; in the French 
mind this occupied region includes Alsace- 
Lorraine, which was taken by the Germans 
in 1870. France is fighting to free her soil, 
to free all of it, to free that occupied nearly 
fifty years ago and that occupied in 1914. 
At the moment the French fully appreciate 
that peace might be had on terms, that these 
terms would not call for the sacrifice of 
much, if any, French territory, aside from 
the colonies, but that it would mean the 
sacrifice forever of the hope of winning 
back the “lost provinces.” 

In the present war above half a million 
Frenchmen have died. Whole districts 
have been ravaged by the Germans, not 
merely as an incident of war, but wantonly 
and brutally wasted. I, myself, have visited 
a score of villages which were destroyed, not 
*by shell fire, not by military operations, but 
merely as the expression of that German 
spirit which destroyed Louvain. All north- 
ern France is filled with the evidences of 
German atrocities in so far as these atroci- 
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ties were assaults upon inanimate things, 
churches, homes, public buildings, and all 
northern France is filled with the accounts 
of other atrocities upon women and chil- 
dren, which are implicitly. believed by the 
whole French people. 

Until there is an assurance that another 
such storm cannot break out in the lifetime 
of anyone now alive, the French are not 
ready to lay aside their arms. It is not true, 
so far as my observation goes, that the 
French are tired of the war, in the sense 
that they are eager for the sort of peace 
which would now be had. There is a calm, 
patient, determination in France, which is 
beyond all else the most impressive thing 
in Europe to-day. There is no passion, 
there is no threatening, there is a silence that 
no one has associated with the French char- 
acter, but there is also a determination 
which is written on the faces of a whole 
race. ; 

There is nothing to be seen in Paris, at 
the front, in the villages and towns behind 
the firing-line that suggests that the French 
are in any different mood than were the 
people of the North in 1864. There is the 
same confidence in ultimate victory that the 
North had after Gettysburg, there is some- 
thing of the same disappointment that the 
North suffered when Grant’s great advance 
from the Rapidan to Cold Harbor did not 
destroy Lee’s army and another war of 
trenches resulted. But France has seen in 
Verdun another Gettysburg, a promise of 
ultimate victory and of present national 
strength. 

It has been suggested to me, since I got 
home, that French impatience over British 
blundering and failure might lead to a break 
between the Allies. I saw nothing to sug- 
gest it. The French are disappointed with 
the results of British effort, but not with 
the effort, not with the attempt. They 
realize that so far British military opera- 
tions have been a terrible failure and that 
they have made the work of the French 
difficult and costly, but they also realize 
that the British have actually done far more 
than they promised and are trying to do 
yet more. 

Above all the French recognize perfectly 
well that their own deliverance is impos- 
sible without British help. They have a 
very exact appreciation of the service of the 
British fleet and they are not in the least 
likely to contribute anything to weakening 
an alliance which is the sole guarantee of 
victory because their ally has failed so far, 
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in every military undertaking, particularly 
as their ally is still stolidly striving for suc- 
cess. In sum, France is ready to go on, is 
unwilling to stop now until what has been 
begun is ended completely, is ended at Metz 
and Strassburg. 


II. IN ENGLAND Now 


The British temper is different from that 
of the French. The British do not yet’ 
see things with that complete clarity which 
marks the French. There is still in Lon- 
don a very real sense of a mental as well 
as a physical fog. ‘There is a sense of 
anger and bitterness, which surprises you, 
since the Germans have not yet occupied 
British territory. ‘There is a note of per- 
sonal rancor in England that is lacking in 
France. 

Yet if you analyze what the average 
Englishman says to you, it is not so differ- 
ent from the French comment. He says: 
“This sort of thing has got to be stopped.” 
He means the sort of thing which his press 
and his public men but above all his soldiers 
have told him German invasion means, Ger- 
man foreign policy involves, and the whole 
thing is for him translated into fact by the 
Zeppelin raids, which come and go, leaving 
their trail of murdered women and children 
behind them. 

All England is chafing terribly under its 
present Cabinet. There is a frankness and 
bitterness of phrase that suggests America, 
but even passes contemporary American 
comment, because the Englishman feels the 
extent to which his very existence has been 
jeopardized by weak men. 

The net impression of France is the im- 
pression of a nation which is quite tacitly 
conscious of having borne itself well, nobly 
in a supreme hour; in England the impres- 
sion is just the opposite. It is impossible 
to escape a very real sense of national hu- 
miliation concealed behind an almost 
pathetic cover of simulated stolidity. There 
is an ever-present sense of agony which 
results from the fact that a very great and 
noble sacrifice has been wasted, that men 
and women have sent their boys to die, 
that these boys have died heroically, but 
that their lives have been flung away in 
some vain and foolish enterprise or by some 
official blunderer, who still remains to re- 
peat the offending. 

But in all this there is nothing that makes 
for peace, rather quite the contrary. Eng- 
lishmen recognize, while they do not admit 
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it, that a peace now, on the basis of bar- 
gain, would be the real destruction of that 
great legend of British prestige. Peace 
now and on terms that are now possible 
would leave the German assertion that 
Britain was a decadent country undestroyed, 
_ it would leave the British Empire, itself, a 
shining mark for some new attack, and it 
would leave the people with diminished faith 
and confidence. 

If the average Frenchman, if every 
Frenchman is fighting for the restoration 
of his nation’s territory, already knowing 
that her prestige is forever assured, the 
average Englishman is fighting to regain 
that national glory which has been so sadly 
dimmed in all the disasters from Mons to 
Kut. He is, too, fighting with a real con- 
fidence, only partially weakened by. his lack 
of faith in his present rulers, that the army 
has already turned the point and is coming 
into shape, that the country is at last alive 
to the real situation, that the worst is over, 








between the French and 
is not a difference 
i to see more promise 
aden signs than by Parisian. 
ofB#ance and Britain are differ- 
ent, but aidetent causes lead to the same 
conclusion. There is just as much deter- 
mination to go on and through with the 
job in London as in Paris and in Paris as 
in London. There is, too, in London whole- 
hearted admiration for French efficiency and 
achievement. ‘This is the due of France, 
but this due is cheerfully rendered. The 
British are not tired of their alliance; they 
are rather determined to make amends for 
failures, which were not failures through 
any lack of effort. 

Speaking imperially, the British are de- 
termined to have done with the German 
menace to their colonies, they are determined 
to have done with a Turkish menace at 
Suez, a German threat in South Africa. 
Australia is contributing to hold the lines 
in Flanders, Canada is on the same line, 
South Africa is invading the last German 
colony in Africa, and the end of German 
dominion beyond the seas is in sight. If 
Britain ~has failed on land, she has not 
failed on her own element and her success 
here has guaranteed her future success, with 
her. allies on European fields. 

The British, like the French, are per- 
fectly confident of .ultimate-victory. The 
British confidence seems a bit exaggerated 
in detail; there is still talk of crushing Ger- 
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many, which is not heard in Paris, crush- 
ing meaning some vague reduction of Ger- 
many.,into its component parts and the lib- 
eration “of ‘the. minor. states. The French 


‘do not differentiate between the states, they 


do not think of Germany save as a whole, 


‘and ‘they have found the Bavarians more 


cruel than the Prussians. But as to the 
main fact, Britain expects a complete vic- 
tory and-is ready to fight until it is won. 


LIl. GERMANY Is BEATEN 


Before I went to Europe I had. written 
much, in this magazine and elsewhere, which 
indicated my complete faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the Allies. Since my return I 
have been asked again and again whether 
what I had seen and heard had changed 
my view. It has not. The defeat of Ger- 
many has always seemed to me inevitable, 
given her inferiority in numbers, wealth, 
and resources and her. lack of sea power, 
unless she could snatch a victory by a brusque 
attack in the opening days or detach one 
or more of the opposing nations from the 
hostile alliance. 

Everything that I heard in Europe testi- 
fied to the solidarity of the alliance against 
Germany. Nowhere was there the slightest 
suggestion in London or Paris that there 
was any chance of a Russian defection and 
just after I left. France Russian troops ar- 
rived to demonstrate Russian constancy. 
London and Paris spoke hopefully and con- 
fidently of Russian preparations. While I 
was in Paris there was a conference between 
representatives of all the Allied nations; 
there was a joint meeting of the military 
leaders of France, Britain, Russia, and Italy, 
and plans were adopted for a combined cam- 
paign in the future. 

For the Americans the real parallel, 
has seemed to me, was the situation in the 
Civil War at the moment of Gettysburg. 
General Delacroix, a predecessor of Joffre 
and one of the most distinguished writers 
on military affairs in Europe, now that 
age has removed him from the battle line, 
commented to me on this point. Familiar 
with our own Civil War history, he had 
been struck with the similarity and had 
written before this Verdun operation on the 
likeness’ of the Civil War ‘to the present 
conflict and of the fortunes of the North 
to those of the Grand Alliance against 
Germany. 

The French, 
sians expect to win. 


the British, and the Rus- 
The Verdun success 
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has been, speaking on the moral aspect, the 
most tremendous lift on the Allied side-since 
the war began. -As to the economic condi- 
tion, it is unmistakable that food costs much 
more both in France and in Great Britain 
than before the war; coal is almost beyond 
the reach of the well-to-do in both coun- 
tries. But in France, at least, there is no 
evidence of suffering. Traveling all over 
the north of France I found no evidence of 
a shortage of food and the prices were still 
below the American standard. Some of the 
best meals that I had were within sound of 
the guns, French bread remains as good as 
it ever was and the price of this staple has 
not increased, thanks to government regula- 
tion. I did not travel through England, so 
I cannot speak on the food question there. 

If there is economic exhaustion approach- 
ing in France or Great Britain it is not visi- 
ble. The reports of German food riots may 
be false; the stories of the quality of German 
bread, the imposition of meatless and fatless 
days are certainly facts. All this has been 
so far spared the French and the British 
peoples. Thanks to the government allow- 
ances paid to the wives and parents of French 
soldiers, there is no want. Even the hap- 
less refugees from the occupied districts have 
been absorbed into the population. 

On the other hand, I found far less faith 
in the reports of the exhaustion of German 
supplies, either of food or of men in Europe 
than I had looked for. Ambulance-drivers 
at the front told me that the German pris- 
oners captured at Verdun were by no means 
old or of poor quality. There is a very real 
hope that the rumors about the exhaustion 
of the man-supply in Germany may be true, 
but the French, particularly, are not reckon- 
ing on it as both the French and the British 
did a year ago. I heard no serious sugges- 
tion that the German lines would have to 
be shortened because of lack of men this year. 

Germany’s financial situation is viewed as 
desperate and more than desperate. On all 
sides I heard comments which indicated a 
belief on some show of evidence that the 
collapse could not long be prevented and 
that Germany must make peace at no dis- 
tant date if she was to escape a ruin, when 
peace came, that would leave her crippled 
for a generation. It is the financial rather 
than the other difficulties that claims most 
attention both in London and in Paris. 

But all the evidence that one may gather 
in the British and in the French capitals 
points to the ultimate defeat of Germany. 
So sure of victory do both nations feel that 
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they are prepared to go on with :the enor- 
mous sacrifices; the attitude of -Russia is 
manifestly the same. ‘The temper. of the 
Allies is quite the>same that history shows 
to have been that of the other allies who 
faced Napoleon on his return from Elba, 
before Waterloo was fought. 


IV. PEACE TALK 


Since my return and in consequence of 
the German note to the United States over 
the submarine question, there has been a new 
outburst of peace talk coming frankly from 
German sources and this time permitted to 
stand without German denial. High Ger- 
man authority in Washington was had the 
other day for an outline of Germany’s peace 
terms, which conceded the evacuation of 
France and Belgium without indemnity, but 
demanded an independent Poland and a Bal- 
kan settlement which.should leave Constan- 
tinople in Turkish hands and condemn Ser- 
bia to impotence. The only other -detail of 
real interest was the demand for the return 
of German colonies. 

I have tried to outline already that no 
such terms, no terms which could be pred- 
icated upon the present military situation 
in Europe, will be acceptable to France, 
Britain, or Russia. Lord Robert Cecil, who 
unlike most British public men has shown a 
real concern for American public opinion and 
a readiness to explain the British point of 
view, has officially rejected the German pro- 
posal and from the French Embassy in 
Washington there has come an equally 
prompt and complete rejection. 

Germany now frankly confesses for the 
first time that she desires peace. This is 
a large fact in the situation. She has just 
suffered a very great military defeat, which 
without actually injuring her military posi- 
tion has shaken her prestige everywhere and 
nowhere more than in America. She has 
consented to yield to American demands in 
the matter of submarines in a fashion which 
is wholly at variance with her previous 
declarations, although one must still wait 
to see how far she has yielded in fact and 
how far only in phrase. 

But German proposals will only contrib- 
ute to strengthen Allied determination. 
Given the fact that the French and the 
British expect to win, and this is the fact, 
nothing is more likely to strengthen their 
faith than the earnest plea of their op- 
ponent, put forth wherever this opponent 
has friends or agents, for a peace on terms, 
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which are reasonable and more than rea- 
sonable, if regard be had only for what ex- 
ists in the military situation. For London 
and for Paris the German proposals are a 
welcome sign of weakness and a new in- 
centive to persistence. 

On what terms could Germany have 
peace? There is no difficulty in fixing the 
minimum price, the price that would be 
demanded by her foes. France must have 
Alsace-Lorraine; Belgium and Serbia must 
be restored and indemnified. Several Ger- 
man colonies must be surrendered, Russia 
must have Constantinople, Italy Trieste and 
the Trentino; it must be left to the Allies 
to settle the fate of the Turkish Empire. 
In sum, the enemies of the Central Powers 
demand, first, a return to the status quo 
ante, which means the surrender of all the 
German conquests, and then the further 
surrender to France and Italy of territories 
which in French and Italian minds belong 
to the Fatherland and the abandonment to 
the Czar of the Dardanelles. 

Obviously these are the terms of victors 
and the Allies are as yet far from being vic- 
torious. But they are the minimum terms. 
Germany could not now obtain peace by a 
frank suggestion of a return to the map of 
Europe of August 1, 1914. She could not 
have it, although she has so far been vic- 
torious in the war and all the sacrifices 
would be on her side. She cannot have it 
because the Allies believe that they are 
destined to win the things they now demand, 
that until they are won peace in Europe 
will not be assured. 

Now if Germany actually needs peace, 
we shall before very long have a new pro- 
posal. She may well offer Metz to France 
and persuade Austria to offer the Trentino 
to Italy, she may compel Bulgaria to agree 
to an arrangement with Serbia based upon 
the Serbo-Bulgar treaty which antedated the 
First Balkan War and gave Macedonia to 
Bulgaria, apart from the Vilayet of Kossovo, 
assigning northern Albania to Serbia. Con- 
ceivably Germany, if she is actually anxious 
for peace, might throw the Turk over and 
bargain for her place in the sun in Central 
Africa. 

But does Germany yet believe peace so 
necessary as to confess defeat by ceding Ger- 
man territory and surrendering her allies? 
There is nothing to indicate any such tem- 
per yet. Germany is ready to make peace 
on the basis of a victory won, asking reward 
wholly moderate in the face of the actual 
victory. The Allies are only willing to 
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make peace on the basis of the victory they 
expect to win. All this spells more war, 
here is no field for the diplomat, no ap- 
parent basis for compromise. | 


V. WILL THERE BE AN ALLIED 
OFFENSIVE? 


Turning now to the question of the pos- 
sibility of an Allied Offensive this summer, 
I found a difference of opinion that was sur- 
prising. Both in France and in Great Brit- 
ain a majority of the people, and I should 
guess a majority of the military observers, 
expect that some time before autumn there 
will be one more great offensive.. This of- 
fensive will be the most tremendous effort 
that war has ever known and it will be a co- 
ordinated movement, made at the same mo- 
ment by the Russians, the British, the 
French, the Italians, and by’ the expedi- 
tionary army in Salonica. This is the pre- 
vailing view. 

On the other hand, particularly in Eng- 
land, there is strong belief that it will not 
be possible to break the-German lines by any 
direct attack. The same view is voiced, 
but not so frequently, in France. The weight 
of experience, however, supports the con- 
tention. So far we have had a large num- 
ber of these offensives and only the German 
attacks upon Russia at the Dunajec and upon 
Serbia have succeeded. 

On the Allied side the drives at Neuve 
Chapelle, in Champagne in the spring of 
1915, in Artois in the same spring,:in Ar- 
tois and Champagne in September, have 
failed, except as local successes, at. very great 
cost. The Germans have similarly failed 
at Ypres and more recently at Verdun. The 
Verdun operation was the greatest that has 
yet been undertaken. It was the most care- 
fully prepared, it was supported by the great- 
est concentration of artillery that war has 
known, and it was made at a point weaker 
than any in the French line, so far as we’ 
have any knowledge. 

The failure of the Verdun operation as 
an attempt to break the French line is now 
absolute, even if the Germans should take 
Verdun, a remote contingency. It is abso- 
lute because time has been allowed to the 
French to prepare positions behind the town 
and there would be no break in the line in- 
cident to a German advance which reached 
Verdun itself. This German undertaking 
has cost about a quarter of a million of 
casualties and an expenditure of ammunition 
unprecedented in this war of munitions. 
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Since it failed is there any greater prospect 
of success for an Allied drive? 

If the Allies attempt a drive and fail, 
then it is a fair assumption that we have 
seen the end of campaigning. This does 
not mean that there will necessarily be an 
end of the war. On the contrary many of 
those who oppose the drive assert that the 
true defeat of Germany can be had by main- 
taining the present lines and steadily tight- 
ening the blockade. If the drive is made it 
may cost anything from half a million to a 
million casualties. If it succeeds in short- 
ening the German lines it will repay the 
cost, even if there -be no decisive victory 
and no immediate breaking of the lines. 

But if the Allies try and fail, the moral 
effect will be beyond exaggeration and we 
may then see the first real signs of peace, 
of peace based upon the approaching ex- 
haustion of all the contestants, such a peace 
as marked the close of the great wars be- 
tween Louis XIV and the various coali- 
tions, peaces which in the main were based 
upon the status quo ante. This will make 
the Allies exceedingly cautious in the mat- 
ter of undertaking an attack. But there is 
good ground for believing that popular sen- 
timent in all the countries will, before the 
summer is over, compel the venture. 

Such information as came to me pointed 
to the postponement of the effort until July, 
because of the probable delay in munition- 
ing Russia. Again there is a general feel- 
ing that precisely as long as Germany con- 
tinues on the offensive herself, there is no 
need of an Allied attack for the German 
venture is costing many German lives and 
tending to exhaust German munitions. Un- 
questionably one of the purposes of the Ver- 
dun attack was to force the Allies into a 
premature advance, designed to relieve the 
pressure on the Meuse sector. But this pur- 
pose was vain. Instead of a British of- 
fensive in the west, the British took over 
the Arras sector of the French line and re- 
leased a whole French army to be put in 
reserve. 

Had the German attack been actually 
successful, or had it come close to a suc- 
cess, a counter-offensive elsewhere would 
have been necessary. The full measure of 
German failure lies in the fact that no such 
counter-offensive has been necessary and the 
Allies have been able to await their own 
time for the great drive, which the Germans 
obviously expect and apparently dread. 

It lies within the bounds of possibility 
that the Germans will still feel themselves 
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strong enough to undertake one moré at- 
tack upon Russia, the possibility has been 
seriously discussed for the past two months. 
But the difficulty now, as contrasted with 
last year, is that the British have now above 
a million and a quarter of men on the west- 
ern front and both the French and British 
are provided with heavy artilléry and muni- 
tions as they were not a year ago. 

Even if Germany has the numbers to 
undertake a drive to Petrograd or Moscow, 
she cannot view her western line with the 
same calmness as last year and to despatch 
a million and a half of men into remote 
Russia would be to run risks that were not 
in the situation of last year. But even last 
year the Allied drive in Champagne in Sep- 
tember compelled the recall of several di- 
visions from the Russian front and others 
from Serbia and there was a moment when 
there was imminent danger that the Allies 
would break the German line both in Cham- 
pagne and Artois. The Allied offensive of 
last year. was not far from successful and 
for several days German fortunes hung in 
the balance in the west. 

The German attack at Verdun is a clear 
evidence that Germany looks with appre- 
hension upon the western situation and has 
attempted to provoke a premature offensive, 
which, because of weather conditions, would 
have to be made before Russia and Italy 
could play their part. The time has now 
come when campaigning in Russia and in 
the Alps is possible. All the Allies can now 
strike at the same moment. They can also 
choose the moment because the French de- 
fense of Verdun has been achieved without 
involving any of the rest of the western 
front and the British, by taking over a 
French sector have released an army which 
will replace the reserve army, which was 
put in at Verdun. 

I believe that there will be an Allied 
drive, that it will take place not later than 
July, and that it will be made simultane- 
ously on all fronts, but there are reasons, 
which I have indicated, which support the 
opposite view and point to a summer of dead- 
lock, during which the Allies will rely upon 
the economic rather than the military weap- 
ons, which they possess. 


VI. THE SURRENDER AT KUT 
The surrender of some 10,000 British 


troops, the larger part native troops, an In- 
dian contingent, at Kut-el-Amara, half way 
between the Persian Gulf and Bagdad, was 
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(These are some of the troops engaged in the Mesopotamian campaign that resulted in the surrender to the Turks 
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the long-expected sequel to a reckless venture 
of a British general a year ago. It was not 
the intention of the British to try to take 
Bagdad, their sole concern was to iay hands 
upon the lower end of Mesopotamia, upon 
the city of Basra and the very valuable oil- 
fields to the northeast, which are the true 
prize of this corner of the globe. 

The story of the expansion of the cam- 
paign, the advance from point to point until 
the expedition was almost within sight of 
Bagdad, and England was eagerly waiting 
to hear of the fall of the ancient capital, is 
the story of much of British disaster, not 
alone in this war but in all wars. The 
temptation to venture was plain, the gamble 
was for a great stake, but there was no 
sound military reason for making the gam- 
ble and the general who made it lacked the 
approval of his superiors. 

Some ten miles from Bagdad the in- 
vaders were defeated at Ctesiphon and forced 
to take flight. Turkish reinforcements 
brought up with ease had arrived in time to 
turn the day. The British retreat was halt- 
ed a hundred miles down river and the army 
was surrounded. For months it held its 
ground, while a relief army was organized 
and pushed north, but it was held up by 
floods, by Turkish troops and finally there 
was repeated the fatal story of Gordon at 
Khartum, a British commander was over- 
whelmed while the relieving army was still 
on the road. 

As to the immediate or even the ulti- 
mate effect of this surrender on the mili- 
tary side, it is probably comprehended in the 
total of prisoners and officers taken, utterly 
insignificant, as contemporary war goes. If 
it proves a lesson to British high command, 
if it marks the end of the policy of “little 
packets” and colonial experiments, it is worth 
the price. As a failure it is not to be com- 
pared in anything but character to the Gal- 
lipoli fiasco, which cost 100,000 casualties 
and almost ruined British prestige in the 
Near East. But it represents the same 
weaknesses in high command. 

In point of fact, this sort of expedition 
rests on the firmest of British tradition. It 
was the sort of thing the younger Pitt did 
to the honor of his European allies and on 
one occasion drove the Czar of Russia into 
Napoleon’s arms at Tilsit, because England’s 
armies, instead of aiding Russian and Prus- 
sian allies, were chasing after colonies on 
the other side of the earth. It was just this 
sort of blundering that gave England her 
deservedly bad name as an ally in other cen- 
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turies, but it is fair to add that since the 
Kut expedition was launched British high 
command has been reorganized, a General 
Staff has been created and it has already co- 
ordinated its plans with those of the land 
powers. 

Probably the worst thing about Kut was 
that it came as the last of a long series of 
British failures and it was immediately fol- 
lowed by the rebellion in Ireland, which was 
purely and simply the result of a stupidity 
and folly beyond all words. For months it 
has been known in America how bad the 
Irish situation was and men returning from 
Ireland have reported that trouble was im- 
minent. But the British Government for- . 
bore to act, through ignorance, blindness, 
or through that procrastination which. is 
summed up in Asquith’s “wait and see” 
policy. 

Sooner or later, for her own self-respect, 
Britain has got to win a respectable-sized 
victory on land and against Germany. Up 
to the present moment she has been defeated 
alike by the Germans and by the Turks in 
ail her considerable undertakings. Only in 
the African colonies, where the numbers 
were overwhelmingly against the Germans, 
has she been successful and there the colonial 
troops have earned the laurels. The failure 
at Kut was a disaster only as it served to 
blur the picture made by French defense at 
Verdun and Russian victory at Erzerum and 
Trebizond, but to some extent it spoiled the 
best Allied moment since the Russian de- 
feat at the Dunajec and the Allied reverse at 
Ypres a year ago. 

Meantime the Russians are pushing stead- 
ily on toward Anatolia, on the south a col- 
umn is aiming at Bagdad and Russia seems 
slowly but surely to be making good her 
claim to decide the fate of Turkey, without 
interference and on the basis of accomplished 
fact. What Russia occupies in Asia Minor 
this time she is hardly likely to give up, save 
as the result of defeat. In this sense Kut may 
yet prove as useful to Russia as any British 
victory could possibly have been, for it re- 
moves all complicating questions arising out 
of British claims. 

I shall discuss the Russian campaign in 
Asia Minor in my next article. So far it 
remains the only solid military achievement 
on the Allied side in a year, in offensive 
warfare, and unless it is shortly checked, 
as seems not improbable, it may change the 
whole situation in the Near East and bring 
about the collapse of Turkey and the change 
in alignment of Bulgaria. 


























THE PROCLAMATION OF THE “IRISH REPUBLIC’ 


THE REBELLION IN IRELAND 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


“ OWARDS die many times, the brave 

only die once.” So spoke, not Patrick 
Henry, but Padraic Pearse, the Irish school- 
master, who for a few mad April days was 
“Provisional President of the Irish Repub- 
lic.” That ringing statement of a dreamer- 
patriot who, with his fellow-signers of 
an Irish Declaration of Independence, had 
met a brave man’s death, is the keynote of a 
rebellion for which there was no hope of im- 
mediate or practical success. A week after 
the outbreak at noon on April 23—when 
rebels seized Stephen’s Green (where, in 
peace-time, the ducks and swans sport and 
the nursemaids air their charges in the 
shadow of the Shelbourne Hotel) and the 
Dublin Post Office, and various other build- 
ings from which they fired on the British 
soldiers—the main body of the revolutionists 
had laid down their arms. Dublin was under 
martial law, Sackville and Grafton streets, 
the capital’s shopping thoroughfares, had 
been burned, or broken with gun-fire, and, 
in a few days more, most of the leaders of 
the uprising had been shot by the military. 
Nearly two thousand rebels had been de- 
ported to England, and Sir Roger Casement 
was held in the Tower, charged with high 
treason. 


In a military sense the Irish rebellion had 
been of small consequence. British casual- 
ties amounted to only 521 killed and wound- 
ed. The revolutionists had seized the Dub- 
lin Post Office, to be sure, and cut some tele- 
graph wires; they had defended Liberty Hall 
(the center of Irish Syndicalism), and 
brought about the destruction of two or 
three million pounds’ worth of Dublin prop- 
erty; they had fought very ably through the 
city streets, and played their machine-guns 
with the skill and daring you would expect 
of a Citizens’ Army that included not a few 
veterans of the Boer War—but in a military 
sense the April rebellion was of no great 
moment. 

Shrewd friends of Ireland never expected 
the undertaking to succeed, and except for 
disorders at Cork and Galway and casual 
attacks upon the constabulary from _be- 
hind a hedge or farm building, the rebellion 
seemed to find no warlike echo in the rest 
of Ireland. But that more Irishmen in Dub- 
lin and throughout the Kingdom did not 
rally to the “republic” does not prove that 
they love England. It did prove their 
conviction that the revolt must surely 
fail and produce a worse state of affairs 


than ever, that the scheme lost more than it 
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SIR ROGER CASEMENT 


(Who landed in Ireland from a German_ submarine 
on April 22, to assist in the Irish uprising. He is to be 
tried for high treason) 


gained by its association with Germany, and 
that a great many of Ireland’s best “scrap- 
pers” lie buried at Ypres and Gallipoli, or 
are under fire somewhere in France. 


IRELAND AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


To understand this luckless attempt at 
revolution one must recall Irish conditions 
at the opening of the European War. Then, 
too, Ireland faced a revolt. The British 
army had, through its officers in Ireland, en- 
couraged in their attitude by Sir John 
French, then Chief of the Imperial British 
Staff, refused to support the British parlia- 
ment and its laws against Ulster rebels in the 
event of an actual conflict over Home Rule. 
The British War Minister, Colonel Seeley, 
had been obliged to resign; Mr. Asquith 
himself had taken that portfolio. 

In July, 1914, the well-drilled Ulster Vol- 
unteers, sworn to prevent by force the exten- 
sion of Home Rule, had marched through 
the streets of Belfast, and Sir Edward Car- 
son, the Galway-born lawyer-leader of the 


Ulster Unionists, the Ulster man whose 
Dublin brogue could not be cut with a buck- 
saw, had held the first meeting of his pro- 
visional government at Belfast’s Old Town 
Hall. Ulster had armed her Volunteers to 
resist the act of the British parliament pro- 
viding for Irish self-government, and Ger- 
man arms had been landed illegally by Ul- 
ster filibusterers without the interference of 
Britain’s army or navy. Five million dol- 
lars had been subscribed for the pensioning 
of the widows and orphans of the Ulster 
Volunteers, and homes for Ulster refugees 
from the war zone had been arranged for in 
England. Only after Ulster had armed 
were steps taken to prevent such gun-run- 
ning as had armed them; and the seeming 
motive of this belated interference with the 
arming of Volunteers in Ireland was the 
fact that Irish Nationalists and their more 
radical brethren, the non-parliamentary Sep- 
aratists, were organizing rival forces of Vol- 
unteers to match the Ulster men and to de- 
fend Home Rule as granted by the British 
Government. On July 26, 1914, British 
troops killed four Dublin civilians and 
wounded three score because stones had been 
thrown when they tried to intercept Irish 
Volunteers marching from Howth (a sub- 
urb) with unloaded rifles just landed from a 
yacht. . 

And to these earlier dates may be added 
September 4, 1914, when the mutilated 
Home Rule Bill was signed, but its opera- 
tion indefinitely suspended; and May 26, 
1915, when Sir Edward Carson, leader of 
the Ulster-Unionist opposition to Home 
Rule, became a member of the British cabi- 
net. Not only was any believer in Irish Na- 
tionalism justified in feeling that Ireland had 
been wronged by the weak-kneed subservi- 
ence to Ulster, first, of the Liberal, later of 
the Coalition, government, but, as we shall 
see, the more fiery patriots regarded the 
Home Rule bill itself as a betrayal of their 
legitimate hopes. In 1914 the machin- 
ery of British Government in Ireland, 
under the Act of Union, had broken down; 
and if Germany thought to turn the war to 
her own advantage, no one can be blamed 
except the iron men of Ulster and the inept 
British Government that had tolerated 
Ulster sedition. 


IRELAND'S SHARE IN THE GREAT WAR 


Ireland has been represented by bold fight- 
ing men on all fronts—both by well over a 
hundred thousand war-time recruits and by 
more than fifty thousand professional sol- 
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BUILDINGS IN SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, WRECKED DURING THE REVOLT 


diers and reservists, not to mention Irish- 
born volunteers from England and the Colo- 
nies. Yet it is useless to deny that the 1914- 
1915 recruiting campaigns (productive of 
not many more than 35,000 men outside of 
Ulster) have been a disappointment. ‘The 
men of the rural districts—and much more 
than half the unenlisted Irishmen of military 
age are agriculturists—have not been greatly 
aroused either by the recital of Belgium’s 
woes nor yet by the news that a suddenly 
affectionate King and country need them. 
As for the necessity of “smashing Prus- 
sian militarism’”—the Irish know little and 
care less about that. It is the Sinn Féin 
doctrine that “Ireland has no quarrel with 
any country except England,” and even the 
Redmondite weekly, Jreland, published in 
New York, states that “the main interest of 
Treland in the war is lest there should be any 
slipping back.” At the same time Ireland 
shows up no worse in voluntary service than 
do certain parts of England, notwithstand- 
ing the Irish deficiency in population. Gen- 
erations of emigration have bled Ireland of 
her young men, and those who remain can- 
not well be spared from the soil. A large 
enlistment from her agricultural areas, or 


compulsory military service, such as has been 
demanded by Sir Edward Carson, would be 
undesirable from the English standpoint, 
properly understood, as well as from the 
Irish standpoint. 


JOHN REDMOND’S PART 


And what has been the part of John Red- 
mond in Irish history since July, 1914? 
That is a natural question, for as Chairman 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party—i. e., lead- 
er of the party of Constitutional Home Rul- 
ers as opposed to revolutionists—Mr. Red- 
mond played the chief rédle in securing for 
Ireland the promise of that measure of 
Home Rule which, in 1914, made Ireland 
an armed camp. 

On August 3, 1914, Mr. Redmond de- 
nied the present application of the old prov- 
erb, “England’s difficulty is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity.” While Nationalists gasped and Or- 
angemen frowned (for the “treason” of 
Irish Nationalists is the Orangemen’s stock- 
in-trade, along with the horrors of the Span- 
ish Inquisition), Mr. Redmond declared 
that the existence of the Ulster and Nation- 
alist Volunteers in Ireland was indeed fortu- 
nate, and that the Government might “to- 
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morrow withdraw every one of their troops 
from Irelard. . . . The coasts of Ireland 
will be defended from foreign invasion by 
her armed sons.” With astounding but ap- 
plauded optimism, and genuine emotion, Par- 
nell’s successor expressed the hope that out 
of the fact that Ireland had her rival Volun- 
teers and the fact that Britain was entering 
upon a just war, might “spring a result 
which will be good not only for the Empire, 
but for the future welfare 


WHY JOHN REDMOND’S PATRIOTISM HAS 
BEEN QUESTIONED 

I was a visitor in Dublin when Mr. Red- 
mond made his declaration of loyalty at 
Westminster, and it seemed to me a fine and 
daring stand for the leader of Nationalism 
to take—evidencing as it did an understand- 
ing of more than parish politics. Yet, was 
this the same Redmond, one asked oneself, 
as the leader who, in 1908 (in New York, 
to be sure) told reporters 





and integrity of the Irish 
nation.” As for the an- 
cient feud with England, 
England had _ promised 
Home Rule, and Ireland 
would be faithful to the 
implied _ responsibilities. 
And John Redmond, at 
least, has been as loyal 
since August, 1914, as 
when, under the stress of 
very genuine emotion, he 
made this notable speech. 

It does not follow, 
however, that the Home 
Rule Bill of 1914 satisfied 
Nationalist Ireland gen- 
erally, or even John Red- 
mond. The Bill’s gravest 
fault was the amendment 
which exempted those 








that “what Ireland wants 
is Home Rule and a gov- 
ernment of its own, and 
that is what Ireland is go- 
ing to have. I hope to see 
Ireland placed in the scale 
of nations much after the 
fashion of the United 
States as to Constitu- 
tion”? Was this the col- 
league of John Devlin, 
who told Philadelphia 
Irishmen that he believed 
“in the separation of Ire- 
land from England until 
Ireland is as free as the 
air we breathe’? When 
the World War broke 
and Mr. Redmond pledg- 
ed Ireland’s loyalty he 
seemed to hostile critics to 
forget tradition. He was 








Ulster counties which 


ty. This arrangement 
angered about equally 
Protestant and Catholic, Unionist and Na- 
tionalist. But the essence of British parlia- 
mentary government is compromise, and Mr. 
Redmond has been sitting in Parliament 
since 1881, and if he could get for Dublin 
an Irish parliament representative of part 
of Ireland, at least, that would, he told him- 
self, be more than his predecessors in Parlia- 
ment had been able to secure. ‘The rest 
might come later. Perhaps Protestant Ul- 
ster would voluntarily follow Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught to the Dublin 
parliament, after a fit of sulking—for there 
has always been an element of bluff in the 
Ulster position. Your Parliament-man, such 
as Mr. Redmond is, stands ready to wait; he 
believes, with a character in John Gals- 
worthy’s “Justice,” that “time is kind.” But 
your hot-headed young man will not wait. 
All the Irish rebellions have expressed the 
impatience of young men who preferred try- 
ing to waiting. In this aspect has Irish his- 
tory repeated itself, 


-have a Protestant majori- JOHN REDMOND, LEADER OF THE IRISH forgetting Ireland and 
NATIONALISTS IN THE BRITISH HOUSE 


OF COMMONS 


the Spain of the Armada; 
Ireland and the Amer- 
ican Revolution (for our Revolution gave to 
Ireland, by reflex, her independent Parlia- 
ment, abolished in 1801 by the corrupt “Act 
of Union’) ; he was forgetting Wolfe Tone, 
and, though France was now Britain’s 
ally, the days when France was _ Ire- 
land’s own ally against Britain, and Gen- 
eral Hoche landed on Irish soil; he was 
ignoring the tragic example set by Emmet. 

It was, indeed, high time for Ireland to 
forget some of these traditions: a long line 
of easily suppressed rebellions that only re- 
new old grudges and cruelties is a sorry in- 
spiration for practical progress. Yet it is 
just conceivable that an Irish rebellion of 
July or August, 1914, would have met with 
success: certainly its chances would have 
been greater than in 1916, when Britain had 
more soldiers at her command than ever be- 
fore in history. But, leaving ethics out of ac- 
count, and all considerations of the relative 
importance of Irish “liberty” and the cause 
of France and her Allies, it is one thing to 
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PADRAIC PEARSE, FIRST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC 
(EXECUTED MAY 3) 


succeed in a rebellion and another to hold 
on to the liberty gained thereby. There 
is common sense. in Bernard Shaw’s remark 
that “if Ireland were cut loose from the 
British fleet and army to-morrow she would 
have to make a present of herself the day 
after to the United States, or France, or 
Germany, or any other big power which 
would condescend to accept her: England 
for preference.” 

John Redmond’s enemies charge that he 
is far more an Imperialist than an Irish- 
man; they remind us that he once served as 
a clerk in the British House of Commons 
and that his father, too, was a minor offi- 
cial there, and that he once inherited Irish 
property from an uncle who was a general 
in the British army; they resent his mar- 
riage of an English wife and his education 
of his children at English schools; they ac- 
cuse him of most of the crimes in the cal- 
endar by way of accounting for his pledge 
of Irish good faith in 1914, and they spe- 
cifically assert that he has a financial inter- 
est in the war as a shareholder in some plant 
that manufactures munitions—yet after all 
one need not prove Mr. Redmond a traitor 
to Ireland in order to understand his course 
in 1914. Isn’t it conceivable that he is one 
of those old fogies who think of facts as 
superior to wishes, and can see farther 
ahead in politics than the next street riot or 
the next seven-day “Irish Republic” ? 
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THE LEADERS OF THE SINN FEIN OF 
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JAMES CONNOLLY, COMMANDER 
THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS 
(EXECUTED MAY 12) 


A -“LITERARY MEN’S AFFAIR” 


The Irish Rebellion of 1916 has, in fact, 
been a literary men’s affair. In 1899 ap- 
peared a new weekly newspaper called the 
United Irishman—a name pointing back a 
hundred years to the union of Protestants 
and Catholics alike in defense of National- 
ism. Arthur Griffith, the unknown young 
editor, was himself a republican, but he 
flew no republican flag above his newspaper 
lest that should limit its influence. The 
United Irishman group made its first demon- 
stration of political strength in 1903 when, 
on Edward VII’s visit to Dublin, it pre- 
vented the presentation of an address by the 
Dublin Corporation. Two years later the 
new party held its first annual convention, 
with George Moore’s “dear Edward” (Mr. 
Edward Martyn) as chairman. At about 
this time the name of their newspaper was 
changed from the United Irishman to Sinn 
Féin—meaning “Ourselves.” 


THE MEANING OF SINN FEIN 

Such was the origin of Sinn Féin: a move- 
ment of poets and philosophers, of enthu- 
siasts for the revival of the Gaelic language 
and literature, of workers for the revival of 
Irish industries, who planned to give their 
country a protective tariff some day, inspired 
as they were with the theories of Friedrich 
List. An Irish National Bank; an Irish 
merchant marine; an Irish consular service 
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MacManus, “an act popu- 
larly known as the Renun- 
ciation Act, passed in 1783, 
when the combined terrors 
of a War of Independence 
in America and a huge army 
of threatening Volunteers in 
Ireland caused England’s 
heart to melt—an act which 
states that the right of Ire- 
land to be bound only by 
laws enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland ‘is hereby 
declared established and as- 
certained forever, and shall 
at no time hereafter be ques- 
tioned.’ ” 

Even Unionist writers 
have had to avow that the 
Sinn Féin argument is here 
practically unanswerable 
from law or logic. Sinn 
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financed out of the money spent on the Irish 
Parliamentarians at Westminster ; opposition 
to indirect taxation, to recruiting for the 
British Army, and to emigration: here were 
some of the original policies of Sinn Féin. 
Naturally, the movement has been urban 
rather than rural; but back in 1907 Seumas 
MacManus wrote of it as a “virile, thought- 
ful, idealistic and . . . practical” force that 
was “sweeping away outworn ideas” while 
“working wonders in the revival of a genuine 
national spirit” at the expense of’the Parlia- 
mentary party. 

Briefly put, the doctrine of Sinn Féin is 
that the salvation of the naticn is to be 
wrought out of the people and upon the soil 
of that nation and that “God helps those 
who help themselves.” Preceding National- 
ist movements made the mistake of taking 
politics to be coincident with patriotism: 
Sinn Féin was to provide for the all-round 
upbuilding of the nation—linguistically, in- 
dustrially, educationally, morally, socially. 
Perhaps the essential point is that in late 
years young men have tended to join Sinn 
Féin rather than the Parliamentary party. 
The Redmond Nationalism has come to take 
on a certain bourgeois and middle-aged air; 
the young blood has flowed in other chan- 
nels, 

Sinn Féin has taken no interest in Parlia- 
mentary politics. ‘There is on the English 
statute-book still unrepealed,” writes Mr. 





Féin holds that Irish “loy- 
alty” is in itself treason to 
the one constitution which 
calls for loyalty—the 1782 
constitution which could not be (but was) 
abrogated by the Act of Union of 1801. 
Such is the Sinn Féin faith: the faith that 
thrilled poor Padraic Pearse as he wrote his 
verses and dreamed of the Irish Republic 
over which he was to preside for one bloody 
week: 


The world hath conquered, the wind scattereth 
like dust 

Alexander, Cesar, and all that shared their sway. 

Tara is grass, and behold how Troy lieth low— 

And even the English-—perchance their hour will 
come! 


SOME UNDERLYING CAUSES 


Just how completely the Sinn Féin move- 
ment is to be held responsible for the out- 
break of 1916 is, as one writes early in May, 
dificult to affirm. The April rebellion was 
a complex. In part it was due to the sup- 
pression of Irish newspapers, the more or less 
arbitrary imprisonments under the Defense of 
the Realm Act, the tactlessness of recruiters, 
the deportation of organizers of the Irish 
Volunteers, and attempts to seize the arms 
of Irish Nationalists while Ulster Volunteers 
were immune against like interference. To 
a certain extent the late rebellion may be 
laid to a recrudescence of Fenianism—the 
ghost none too securely laid in 1867. 

Singularly enough, no newspaper reports 
and editorials which I have seen make any- 
thing of the economic factor. Just how great 
a part the economics of the World War has 
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played in the Irish flare-up it 
is, at this time and place, im- 
possible to state. Certainly 
war prices in Ireland are ex- 
tremely high—with few of 
the compensating circum- 
stances which obtain else- 
where. 

True, Irish farmers of 
the more prosperous sort 
must have profited by the_ 
advance in the prices of all 
foodstuffs, but small farmers 
dependent upon a credit sys- 
tem which the shopkeeper 
makes very costly for them— 
advancing them groceries 
and bacon and tools and 
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even lending them money at 
high rates, while taking in 
exchange their farm produce, at his own 
price—small farmers have profited much™ 
less; and there are few who are not small 
farmers in Ireland. As compared with 
the industrialists of England, working in mu- 
nition plants, the Irish agricultural laborer 
has not got much out of the war. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 


Dublin is always starving; there has been 
more intense as well as more extensive suffer- 
ing in Dublin in war time. But one can lay 
his hands upon few definite facts and figures. 
We only know that for the clerk or day 
laborer the cost of living has mounted in- 
ordinately. Foodstuffs cost him dearer by 
50 or 60 per cent. than the prices of June, 
1914; coal has been almost too dear to think 
of even in the heart of winter. It is unlikely 
that any class of labor in Dublin has profited 
by war-time conditions as have the munition 
workers of England and the shipyard laborers 
in Glasgow and Belfast, and no one could 
write of Ireland what the English economist, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, writes of his own coun- 
try: “The most conspicuous effect of the 
war is the economic prosperity it has brought 
to Great Britain.” 

And it is not without significance that the 
brunt of the fighting in Dublin seems to have 
been borne by the men and boys of Jim Lark- 
in’s “Citizen Army’”—dockers and proletari- 
ans originally drilled by Captain White, 
son of ‘the hero of Ladysmith. The Citi- 
zen Army doubtless has cared much more 
about wages than about Home Rule or 
an Irish Republic, and the “General-in-Chief 
of the Armies of the Irish Republic,” James 
Connolly, late of Elizabeth, N. J., was a 
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syndicalist—not a politician or a trained 
soldier. 


IRELAND OVERTAXED 
The Childers Commission of 1896 esti- 


mated that Ireland had been overtaxed for 
sixty years by at least $11,000,000 a year— 
and so arose a demand for “restitution” by 
means of preferential treatment. This esti- 
mate was based on the net product of the 
income tax, which showed that Ireland’s 
taxable capacity was not more than one- 
twentieth that of Great Britain, some mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Commission as- 
sessing it at one thirty-sixth. Ireland was 
then paying in taxes to the common ex- 
chequer one-eleventh of what Great Britain 
paid. During the nineteenth century Great 
Britain’s population had trebled, while taxa- 
tion per head was lowered by 25 per cent. ; 
Ireland’s taxation per head was increased by 
140 per cent., while her population had de- 
creased by 14 per cent. 

Fifteen years after the Childers Commis- 
sion made its report, the Primrose Com- 
mission recommended that quite apart from 
any change in political relations there must 
be a radical change in the financial rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. “Ire- 
land is now paying an imperial contribution 
of at least three times the amount of the 
former deficit,” says the London New States- 
man (April 22, 1916); continuing: “£22,- 
000,000 will be collected this year in a 
country from which in 1913—though then 
alleged bankrupt—only about half that sum 
was raised in net revenue.” An Irish-Amer- 
ican newspaper gives $133,610,000 as the 
estimated taxation of Ireland, 1916-1917, 
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against $90,927,100 for 1915-1916, $61,- 
947,500 for 1914-1915, and only $55,672,- 
500 for 1913-1914—before the Great War. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REBELLION 


After all, it depends upon one’s angle of 
interest just what one conceives as the sig- 
nificant feature of the rebellion in April— 
climax as it was of the last four years’ blun- 
dering on the part of Ireland’s alien rulers 
and native leaders. 

The unsympathetic and not too well-in- 
formed foreigner who admires Britain and 
despises Ireland for her eternal grievances 
and foiled conspiracies, will see in this her 
latest tragedy one more proof that she does 
not deserve and can never hope to enjoy self- 
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government. Such an observer will remark 
that England’s one mistake has been too great 
gentleness with a perfidious enemy within her 
gates. But anyone who knows the Irish 
people, or who is capable of reading history, 
will regard it as a grave indictment of the 
British genius for government, this fact that 
seven centuries have not sufficed to reconcile 
the Irish to some sort of Union. 

And such a one may recall a page in 
Lecky’s very British history of “Ireland in 
the 18th Century,” where Lecky notes that 
even so early as 1612 Sir John Davis said: 
“There have been so many English colonies 
planted in Ireland, that if the people were 
numbered at this day by the poll, such as 
were descended of English race would be 
found more in number than the ancient na- 
tives.” In 1640, Lecky continues, “In the 
Remonstrance of grievances drawn up against 
the government of Strafford, it was urged 
that the people of Ireland were ‘now, for the 
most part, descended of British ancestors.’ ” 
And Lecky adds that in general the more 
Celtic parts of Ireland are the more docile 
parts, and that rebellions and revolutions 
have, in the main, flourished among those of 
unmistakably British descent. 


ENGLAND'S NEW IRISH PROBLEM 


England now faces a decision about. Ire- 
land’s future. She has punished the chiefs 
of the rebellion—after the German method. 
How will she deal with the great mass of 
the Irish population—that has been neither 
seditious (whatever the provocation) nor 
pro-German, but patient and much-suffer- 
ing? Shall it be Repression or Liberation? 
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THE SCENE OF THE COMING 
SEA FIGHT 


By JAMES B. MACDONALD 


HERE are many indications that the 

war this summer will not be confined 
to the land forces. The German navy has 
not kept to its naval base because it is 
afraid to come out; it has been skilfully 
playing and waiting for a false move on the 
part of its adversary. ‘The British fleet, 
however, has been alive to the gravity of 
this danger, and has gone about its opera- 
tions warily and with deliberation. 

In the circumstances, some notes on the 
strategic geography of the naval war area, 
and the problems which each side has to 
face, may not be without interest. 


THE WEST COAST OF GERMANY 


As the aeroplane flies, the west coast of 
Germany is about 150 miles in length, but 
the actual coastline is concave and stretches 
from the north of Holland to the south 
of Denmark. 

Lying off the southwest coast are a num- 
ber of small islands known as the East 
Frisian Group, while off the northwest coast 
lie the North Frisian Group. Unlike the 
“fence ‘of islands” off the west coast of Nor- 
-way, ‘these are all in shallow water. In 
the center, the coastline is broken by the 
river .Elbe, up. which vessels drawing not 
more than seventeen feet of water may pro- 
ceed’ to.the city of Hamburg; and nearby 
is. the river Weser, at the mouth of which 
is the town of Bremerhaven—the seaport 
of Bremen. 

In an adjoining bay, the war harbor of 
Wilhelmshaven is situated; while at the 
mouth of the river Elbe another, Cuxhaven, 
keeps. guard over the North Sea entrance to 
the Kiel Canal and the river passage to 
Hamburg. Taking Cuxhaven and Wilhelms- 
haven as the ends of a base line, they form 
a triangle with the island of Heligoland 
as the apex. As each is strongly fortified, 
the enclosed waters provide an excellent base 
for the German navy. This area is desig- 
nated by naval writers “the wet triangle 
of Heligoland,” and in conjunction with 
the Kiel Canal constitutes the dominating 
factor in German naval strategy. 

June—5 


In the extreme south, the river Ems breaks 
the continuity of the foreshore. It is naviga- 
ble by sea-going vessels as far as Halte, 
and is connected with a ramification of 
canals, docks, and strategic railways which 
were designed some years ago as the point 
de départ for a surprise invasion of Eng- 


land. 
HELIGOLAND 


The island of Heligoland was captured 
from the Danes in 1807 by the British, and 
ceded by them to Germany in 1890. It is 
a mile and a half long and one-third of a 
mile broad. The constituent rock is of a 
very friable nature, and at water level has 
been strengthened with cement by its present 
owners. 

Since the war began, the fortifications 
have been greatly augmented, but to what 
extent the rock upon which the gun emplace- 
ments rest can resist the effect of intensive 
high explosive shells is an open question. 

The British naval secret service is perhaps 
better informed as to the secrets of Heligo- 
land than they are about any other part 
of the German Empire. As a post of ob- 
servation, with a central anchorage, it would 


be invaluable to the British navy at the 


present time. As matters now are, the Zep- 
pelins stationed at Heligoland are of the 
greatest assistance to the German navy, and 
a corresponding nuisance to their opponent. 

Heligoland is a hard nut to crack, and 
upon its security the German navy depends 
for maneuvering space to enable them to de- 
ploy for battle in the North Sea. 


THE KIEL CANAL 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal—or as it is 


more commonly called, the Kiel Canal— 
cuts across the Schleswig-Holstein penin- 
sula for a distance of 61 miles, and affords 
passage from the North Sea to the Baltic. 

It took eight years in building (1887- 
1895), and was no sooner completed than 
two. events demonstrated its unsuitability. 
A vessel, in trying to negotiate one of the 


awkward turns. in its course, ran into the 
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THE SCENE OF A POSSIBLE NAVAL ENGAGEMENT ON A LARGE SCALE, SHOWING ALSO THE STRATEGIC POSITION 
OF THE GERMAN FLEET IN AND NEAR THE KIEL CANAL 


farther bank and blocked the whole canal. 
The other circumstance was that Britain 
had commenced to build a new type of bat- 
tleship, the first of which was called Dread- 
nought and gave its name to the class, of 
much greater displacement than any previ- 
ous warship; and the Kiel Canal was not 
deep enough to permit of any such vessel 
passing through. The German Naval Staff 
_decided to go in for building Dreadnoughts 
also, so it became necessary to deepen, widen, 
and straighten the canal. This work was 
commenced in 1908 and finished in July, 
1914—one month before the present war 
broke out. It was, of course, obvious to 
the British Naval Staff that Germany could 
not make war upon another naval power 
until the reconstruction work was completed, 
for the whole purpose of the canal was to 
give the German navy interior lines which 
would enable it rapidly to transfer war- 
ships from the Baltic to the North Sea or 
vice versa. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE BALTIC 


Hostile ships, or others to whom the use 
of the canal is not permitted, have to navi- 
gate the long coastline of the Danish pen- 
insula to get from the North Sea to the 
Baltic. The channel giving entrance to 
the Baltic is in the shape of an inverted V, 
the apex of which is at Christiania Fjord. 
The western half is called the Skagerak, 
and the eastern the Kattegat. Both shores, 
and the adjacent islands, are held by neu- 
trals—Denmark on the south, and Norway 
and Sweden in the north. 

At its southeastern extremity, the wide 


channel is obstructed by the Danish islands 
of Zealand, Fiinen, and Laaland, and 
branches into three passages—the Sound, the 
Great Belt, and the Little Belt. Two of 
these are recognized as the territorial waters 
of the adjoining neutral countries, and the 
other as the International Channel, where the 
Germans have laid mines and submarine nets. 

Most of the coastline here is rocky and 
the waters deep, more especially on the 
northern side. 


THE BALTIC SEA 


The Baltic Sea comprises a series of hol- 
lows, the first lying east of the island of 
Bornholm, another near the island of Got- 
land, and the largest and deepest of all in- 
clining towards the Gulf of Finland. 

Deep water is met with along most of 
the Swedish coast. The south shore is prac- 
tically the north German coast, and shallow 
waters predominate. 

From Schleswig to Liibeck Bay are nu- 
merous narrow openings. From Liibeck to 
the river Oder the coastline is faced with 
islands; while further east, as far as the 
Gulf of Danzig, it resembles more the sand 
dunes of the Netherlands. 


KIEL HARBOR 


The principal base of the German navy 
in the Baltic is Kiel Harbor, which is ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose. It is a nat- 
ural bay eleven miles long and four wide 
at the entrance, with a depth of water at 
the anchorage of about 40 feet. 

Here the imperial shipbuilding yards and 
docks are located, also those of Krupp’s 
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Germania works. Previous to the war, the 
entrance was defended by six forts. 

As a naval base, this Baltic Sea entrance 
to the Kiel Canal has one serious strategic 
disadvantage. It has no “wet triangle,” such 
as there is at the North Sea entrance, to en- 
able the fleet to maneuver in battle forma- 
tion before emerging to engage the enemy. 
In other words, if an equal or superior hos- 
tile force once gets into the Baltic and the 
German fleet is moored in Kiel Harbor, 
then the Germans can only debouch as from 
the neck of a bottle and its units be punished 
in detail, 


THE ALAND ISLANDS 


The archipelago of the Aland Islands 
obstructs the passage from the Baltic Sea 
to the Gulf of Bothnia, and lies in an ‘east 
and west direction between the coasts of 
Finland and Sweden. It comprises a group 
of about 300 islands, of which eighty are 
inhabited by some 20,000 people. ‘The is- 
lands formerly belonged to Sweden, but 
were ceded to Russia in 1809. They con- 
tain some excellent harbors, the principal 
one being Ytternas. 

The western extremity of the group— 
where the principal island, Aland, is situated 
—lies about twenty-five miles from the 
Swedish coast; and the eastern extremity is 
only fifteen miles from that of Finland, with 
a dangerous granite reef intervening. ‘The 
Russians have recently closed up this east- 
ern entrance with mines, and they have com- 
manded the western channel by making the 
island of Aland into a veritable Gibraltar, 
with gun galleries blasted out of the solid 
granite. They can, therefore, hold up every 
ship going into or coming out of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and have virtually turned the lat- 
ter into a Russian lake. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that 
the Aland Islands are of the greatest strate- 
gic importance. They flank the communi- 
cations of the German naval and military 
operations threatening Petrograd, and pro- 
vide an invaluable base for the Russian navy 
and for British submarines in the Baltic. 
They also protect the Finnish seaport of 
Helsingfors and the submarine cable be- 
tween Sweden and Russia. 

Sweden to-day is greatly perturbed owing 
to Russia having converted these islands into 
an impregnable fortress and naval base, be- 
cause they are only a few hours’ run from 
her capital, Stockholm, and moreover will 
stop the large traffic in contraband iron ore 
from the northeast coast of Sweden to Ger- 
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many. When ceding Finland and the Aland 
Islands in 1809, Sweden was unable to ob- 
tain a concession from Russia that the islands 
would not be fortified. 

In 1834, Great Britain protested to Rus- 
sia against the fortification of the islands, 
as it threatened her Baltic trade, but Rus- 
sia would not give way. During the Cri- 
mean war of 1854 an Anglo-French fleet 
destroyed the fortress of Bomersund, and by 
the Aland Convention of 1856 (confirmed 
by the Treaty of Paris of the same year) 
Russia agreed with Britain and France that 
the islands should not be fortified nor used 
for naval or military purposes. As Russia’s 
obligation. was only for Britain and France, 
her allies have apparently released her from 
it during the present war. 


THE OPPOSING FLEETS 


Rear-Admiral Degoury, in La Revue de 
Paris, estimates the number of battleships 
and battle-cruisers of the opposing fleets, 
which may confront each other in the North 
Sea and Baltic, as follows: Britain, 65; 
France, 11; Russia, 8; Germany, 44. This 
includes ships under construction at the com- 
mencement of the war. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that 
the shipbuilding yards of all these countries 
have been working night and day on new 
construction during the war period, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the three Entente 
Powers have outbuilt their Teutonic rival, 
more especially when the energies of the lat- 
ter have been primarily devoted to sub- 
marine construction. Germany, further, was 
known to be short of cruisers at the outbreak 
of war, and has also had to overcome the 
initial blunder of having overcrowded her 
ships with guns of insufficient power. 

As regards personnel, Germany is at a 
considerable disadvantage, both in regard to 
quantity and training, because she has not a 
large sea-faring population to draw upon 
and her period of training is three years 
against the British five years. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE RIVAL NAVIES 


The ships of the German navy were de- 
signed with a view to operating in their 
home waters, where shallow draught is a 
consideration; and, not having to undertake 
long voyages, they are of less coal capacity, 
and consequently less displacement, than the 
corresponding British units. 

If the choice lay with the German Naval 
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Staff, they would prefer a fight under cover 
of, and supported by, the guns and Zeppe- 
lins of Heligoland. The initiative, however, 
does not lie with them, and they are not 
powerful enough to compel a decision. In 
the Baltic, on the other hand, they are domi- 
nating the Russian navy in the same way 
that the Anglo-French fleet is oppressing 
them in the North Sea. 

That is briefly the present position. As 
regards offensive action in the near future, 
we can only examine the more likely hypo- 
theses in the light of known facts. 

An attack on Heligoland would be the 
most difficult of all offensive operations, and 
therefore not likely to be resorted to before 
every other expedient to obtain a decision 
has been attempted. 

A landing on the west coast of Germany 
—with operations restricted to a narrow 
front and in face of a well prepared, re- 
sourceful, and determined enemy—has little 
to commend it, and would be an adventure 
of extreme hazard so long as the German 
fleet was in being. It is none the less true 
that a footing on one of the islands must 
be much desired by the Allies if only as a 
point de départ for a sea-plane attack on 
the canal, its shipping, its railway bridges, 
and its imperfectly shored embankments. 


RIVAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE BALTIC 


The third alternative is to force the pas- 
sage of the Baltic and, by sea-plane attacks, 
to block the Kiel Canal while the operation 
was being effected. This seems the more 
hopeful course, although it also has its dan- 
gers—a contingency for which the German 
navy has been waiting. These dangers 
arise, not through any difficulty in remov- 
ing the mines in the channel and driving 
back the defending squadron, but from the 
necessity of dividing the Allied fleet and 
thereby inviting a combined attack by the 
whole German navy on the remaining 
moiety. 

Against this must be set the advantage 
of effecting a junction with the Russian 
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navy, and obtaining command of the Baltic 
Sea. 

The breaking up of the ice in the Gulf 
of Finland and Gulf of Riga at this time 
will cause the explosion of the mine fields 
laid down last summer. In the interval 
before it is safe to lay down new mines, the 
superior fleet of Germany in the inland sea 
may be expected to attempt to force the 
Gulf of Riga—provided there is no likeli- 
hood of a simultaneous attempt by the 
Allies to force their way into the Baltic. 
The German high command aims at turn- 
ing the Russian right wing resting on Riga, 
in the same manner as the Russians so suc- 
cessfully applied to the Turkish lines rest- 
ing upon Trebizond. This was done by 
landing troops in rear of the enemy under 
cover of the guns of a superior fleet. 

Should the Allied fleets gain the upper 
hand in the Baltic, Russia would benefit 
more, for the purpose of this war, than she 
would if the Allies had succeeded in forc- 
ing the Dardanelles. The German navy 
would be bottled up in Kiel Harbor and 
its activities confined to the North Sea en- 
trance. The whole coast of northern Ger- 
many would be exposed to bombardment 
and the threat of a Russian invasion by sea, 
and would necessitate the concentration of 
at least a million men for its defense. Con- 
voys of munitions could pass through the 
Baltic to Petrograd and return with grain. 
The German left wing of their eastern 
front would be compelled to abandon Cour- 
land and fall back within their own bor- 
der until they found a safe coastal base— 
possibly as*far as Konigsberg—with a cor- 
responding straightening out of their whole 
line. Rather than permit their enemies to 
gain such an advantage, the German navy 
will fight to a finish. 

The initiative, therefore, lies with the 
Allies to bring on battle when they will. 
It will be seen that the forces contending 
for supremacy of sea-power have great 
issues before them, which may determine 
the course and duration of the war. 














NEW PORTS AND RAILWAYS 
IN RUSSIA 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER 


USSIA is the one great member of the 

group of Allied Powers that has found 
it dificult to maintain efficient and reliable 
means of communication with the outside 
world. ‘The closing of the Dardanelles, the 
neutrality of the Scandinavian countries, and 
the conditions in the Baltic Sea have blocked 
the usual channels of trade and commerce. 
The Russian Government has had to find 
other and less satisfactory means of obtaining 
supplies and munitions. It has hastened to 
develop new routes to the sea, long contem- 
plated and now suddenly become imperative. 
Working at top speed, Russian engineers 
have enlarged and improved existing trans- 
portation facilities in order to relieve the 
tremendous congestion of munitions and sup- 
plies at the few remaining ports of entry. 

It is a well-known fact that Russian in- 
dustry has not been equal to the task of 
supplying the enormous quantities of projec- 
tiles, guns, and military equipment required 
in this great war. Furthermore, the capture 
of Poland by the Germans has cut off the 
supplies that were formerly produced in 
Warsaw and other industrial towns of that 
province. It is true that the excellent foun- 
dries and machine-shops of Petrograd and 
Moscow are turning out great quantities of 
munitions, but they can produce only a frac- 
tion of what is needed, and Russia has had 
to turn to the United States, England, and 
Japan for most of the necessities of war. 

These supplies reach the country through 
four channels: (1) the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, (2) the Archangel route, (3) the 
Narvik-Tornea route, and (4) the new 
Petrograd-Lapland railway. 


PACIFIC PORTS AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


The Trans-Siberian Railway is one of the 
great engineering achievements of the world. 
It is a monument to the vision, perseverance, 
and skill of the Russian engineer. ‘The 
double-tracking of this 6677-mile-long rail- 
way was begun some years ago. When the 
war started, thousands of additional men 
were set to work to hasten this vast under- 


taking, and the second track has just been 
finished, in time to facilitate the shipment of 
the enormous stores of artillery, projectiles, 
explosives, machinery, and goods of all kinds 
from the United States and Japan and Eng- 
land that have piled up on the crowded 
wharves and shores at Vladivostok during 
the past winter. This port has been over- 
whelmed by the demands upon its compara- 
tively limited resources. Its contracted har- 
bor has been unable to accommodate the 
sudden access of shipping, and insufficient 
docks and the lack of unloading machinery 
and of warehouses have caused great delays. 
Thirty-one million (31,000,000) tons of 
freight arrived at Vladivostok in the first 
four months of 1915, compared with 
2,195,000 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1914. Thousands of workmen have been 
struggling night and day to enlarge the 
docks and port facilities, and the wharves are 
being trebled in length, to accommodate at 
least forty great freighters at one time. 

On June 14 the Russian Government will 
open a new Pacific terminus for the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. This is the port of 
Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the Amur 
River, near the head of the Gulf of Tartary, 
about 850 miles north of Vladivostok. 
Goods received here will be transported in- 
land up the Amur River to Stretyinsk, which 
is reached by a railroad that connects with 
the Trans-Siberian line. ‘The new port will 
be able to handle 72,000,000 pounds of 
freight and it will thus help considerably to 
relieve the pressure at Vladivostok. Un- 
questionably the Trans-Siberian route has 
proved indispensable to Russia in the present 
crisis, but, used almost exclusively as it is 
for the transportation of munitions of war, 
months must elapse before American supplies 
can accomplish their lengthy journey, with 
all the incidental delays and transshipments, 
and reach their ultimate destinations on the 
battlefields of Eastern Europe. 

Russia’s means of communication through 
Sweden have not proved satisfactory or re-, 


liable. Goods were formerly shipped from 
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from one to three miles 
wide and twenty to forty 
feet deep. It is an ex- 
tremely long, narrow city, 
extending for miles along 


the river bank. A _ great 
number of piers and over 
one hundred warehouses 


have been built since the 
war, but even now there are 
not enough to accommodate 
the immense trafhc, and 
many ships have to lie out 








THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


(Completely hemmed in on the west by enemies, Russia has been forced 
to get war materials through Arctic Ocean ports, or else transport them 
nearly 7000 miles by railroad. The supplies carried over the Trans-Siberian 
Railway are those purchased in Japan and_ western United States and Canada. 
To relieve the congestion resulting at Vladivostok, a new port has been 
developed at Nikolaievsk, connecting with the railway via the Amur River) 


Stockholm across the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Raumo, in Finland, but the loss of three 
Swedish steamers by collision with German 
mines has closed this route. The railway 
route by way of Tornea, Finland, to Narvik, 
on the northern coast of Norway, involved 
transshipment at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, a fruitful source of delays and dan- 
gers. The extension of the Russian railway 
from Tornea to Lulea, Sweden, now nearly 
completed, will supply the missing link. 


ARCHANGEL: A SUMMER PORT ONLY 


Until very recently Russia’s most northern 
railway and only outlet on Russian territory 
to the north has been the narrow-gauge 
single-track line from Vologda to Archangel. 
With the advent of the war, this small town 
on the White Sea witnessed an expansion in 
trade unparalleled in a similar length of time 
at any other port in the world. Before the 
war the trade of Archangel was confined to 
small exports of timber, fish, furs, and other 
local products of northern Russia, and it 
received in return the limited quantity of 
goods required for local needs. 

In August, 1914, Archangel became, for 
a time, the only port of European Russia 
open for foreign business by direct sea com- 
munication, with Vladivostok, in eastern 
Siberia, its only rival in the Russian Empire. 
From a comparatively unknown and unim- 
portant trading station it suddenly ranked 
with the most important ports of the world, 
rivaling even New York in the number and 
tonnage of ships arriving and departing be- 
tween the first of May and the close of ice- 
free navigation. 

Archangel lies about thirty miles from the 
mouth of the Dwina River, which is here 


in the stream for weeks be- 
fore they can _ discharge 
their cargoes. 

If Archangel were free 
from ice it would be one of 
the finest ports in the 
world, for it has sixty to seventy miles of 
river frontage, accommodating ships drawing 
up to twenty-three feet. Furthermore, the 
Dwina River is connected by canals with the 
wonderful Russian system of inland water- 
ways, so that it is possible to ship freight 
from Archangel by water to nearly all the 
principal towns of Russia. The river begins 
freezing in October, but the Russian Govern- 
ment has secured some of the most powerful 
ice-breakers in the world and by their aid it 
has been possible to keep the river open far 
into the winter. 

The Government has also replaced the 
narrow-gauge rails from Vologda to Nyan- 
doma, 170 miles, and half-way to Archangel, 
with standard-gauge rails, and eventually 
there will be a double-track standard-gauge 
line all the way to Archangel. 

According to Mr. Henry D. Baker, our 
commercial -attaché at Petrograd, Archangel 
now has a population of from 35,000 to 
40,000 persons and presents some of the as- 
pects of the “boom” town of our own West, 
in which the discovery of valuable minerals 
has caused sudden excitement. A great num- 
ber of houses, sheds, and shops have sprung 
up as if by magic. 

Traffic does not all flow one way, by any 
means, for Archangel has become one of the 
most important wheat-exporting ports of the 
world, and much of the wheat formerly ex- 
ported from Black Sea or Baltic ports is now 
shipped from this northern point. Over 
300,000 tons of wheat left Archangel in the 
three months from May to August, 1915. 
Although comparatively little merchandise 
arrives from England, great cargoes of eggs, 
butter, and flax go to that country, while 
ships from the United States return virtually 
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in ballast, because most articles that Russia 
ordinarily exports to the United States are 
now embargoed from exportation, except to 
the allies of Russia. 


CREATING AN ICE-FREE PORT IN THE ARCTIC 


Russia, as is well known, has for years 
desired improved access to the open ocean, 
an ice-free seaport to the north, and the war 
has hastened the realization of this long- 
cherished project. Although the Arctic 
Ocean is the last place in the world where 
one would expect to find an all-the-year ice- 
free port, Novo-Alexandrovsk (formerly 
Catherine Harbor), on the Kola Peninsula, 
in Lapland, is not only free from ice the 
year around, but affords a safe and con- 
venient terminus for the trade with America 
and England. 

This harbor is situated about 200 miles 
east of North Cape, in Norway, on an inden- 
tation of the Murman Coast of the Kola 
Peninsula, which closes the White Sea from 
the north and forms a sort of eastern con- 
tinuation of the larger Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. Although Novo-Alexandrovsk is even 
farther north than Archangel, lying well 
within the Arctic Circle, the so-called Gulf 
Stream, which here reaches the last stages of 
its journey, prevents the formation of more 
than a thin film of ice, and the mouth of the 
bay is always open. 

Russia long ago saw the advantages of a 
port at this spot, and the outbreak of the 
war gave the matter a new importance. The 
Government at once decided to connect this 
harbor with Petrograd by an efficient rail- 
road. American engineers and contractors 
were consulted and thousands of men were 
engaged for the work, which was begun 
simultaneously at both ends. ‘The railway 
was pushed forward with great energy in 
spite of the great difficulties presented by the 
nature of the ground (a land of morass and 
swamps), the lack of population, supplies, 
and other causes, 

The railway runs from Ivanka, south of 
Lake Ladoga, to Petrozavodsk, on the west 
side of Lake Onega, and thence to Soroka, 
at the southwest corner of the White Sea. 
This section is already completed, as well 
as the section running south from Catherine 
Bay to Kandalaksha, at the northernmost 
corner of the White Sea. The intermediate 
section is the most difficult one, owing to the 
prevalence of lakes and swamps, but it is 
probable that the present summer will see 
the completion of the entire line. Even as it 
is, the transshipment of freight from Kanda- 
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(The map shows’ the new line between Petrograd and 
Ekaterina, or Catherine Bay. Last month it was an- 
nounced that the railroad and the port of Soroka were 
ready to receive commercial cargoes, reserving the Arch- 
angel route for war munitions. Before ice closes the 
White Sea, next October, it is expected that the entire 
route to the ice-free port of Novo-Alexandrovsk, on 
Catherine Bay, will be in operation.) 


laksha to Soroka over the White Sea will 
greatly relieve the pressure at Archangel. 

The general direction of the new line to 
the Arctic Ocean is nearly due north from 
a point about eighty miles east of Petrograd. 
The whole length of the line will be about 
650 miles, and it will be standard-gauge and 
double-tracked throughout. The military 
value of this new warm-water port cannot 
be overestimated, for the opening of the new 
harbor and the extension of a railway to this 
point will remove the final obstacle to the 
continuous reception and dispatch of muni- 
tions and supplies, an immense advantage to 
Russia and her allies. 

Eventually this port will greatly increase 
Russian export trade in agricultural and 
dairy products, which has been shut off when 
winter closed the doors at her other outlets. 
Novo-Alexandrovsk is 400 miles nearer the 
Atlantic than Archangel, its temperature is 
more equable, and the railroad connects di- 
rectly with Petrograd. ‘The construction of 
the Novo-Alexandrovsk-Petrograd Railway 
is a triumph for American engineering, for 
not only is it being built under tremendous 
difficulties by American engineers and con- 
tractors, but most of the rolling stock and the 
great Mallet locomotives, fitted to burn 
wood, come from this country. 























MEMBERS OF THE PERSIAN PARLIAMENT 


THE PERSIA OF TO-DAY 


BY YOUEL B. 


Tyrants who on their people fall 
Sap their own state’s foundation wall.’ 


HE recent cataclysm in the western 

world has served to call the attention of 
readers to Persia and the Persian people. 
Many Occidentals are well acquainted with 
the songs of Hafiz, and with the sayings of 
the illustrious Sadi, and all English-speak- 
ing peoples have come under the spell of 
Omar, the tentmaker. But it is remarkable 
how little of Persia is known in America. 
It is for this very reason that the writer is 
hoping to impart information which will, 
at least to a limited degree, satisfy those 
who are curious to learn about the conditions 
in Persia as they really are to-day. 

It would at first appear that all the Per- 
sian troubles and misfortunes are directly 
traceable to the Anglo-Russian agreement 
of 1907, and the desire on the part of the 
two powers to absorb Persia and her people. 
Happily such is not the case. They simply 
discovered that it was a chance to step in 
and prevent another Oriental state from be- 
coming Prussianized. 


A BADLY-GOVERNED LAND 


To Persia falls the lot of being one of 
the worst-governed countries in the family 





1 Sadi. 
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of nations. “A king,” says Sadi, “must be 
just, that they (the people) may resort to 
him, and merciful, that they may sit secure 
under the shadow of his greatness.”’ But the 
Kajars? are neither just nor merciful, nor 
do they possess kingly qualities. 

The Persians have been under a typically 
Oriental form of government for centuries. 
The average man takes no interest in his 
government. If you meet a Persian on the 
street and ask him, “What is the name of 
your king?” he will answer, “The king’s 
name is sacred and the common people are 
not supposed to know it, but ask the priest of 
the village, and he will tell you.” I venture 
to say that less than half of the subjects know 
the name of their sovereign. They only 
know enough to obey “Shah-in-Shah,” “the 
king of kings.” 

The government has never done anything 
that would make the inhabitants of. Persia 
happy. Not a single mine or factory in Per- 
sia is operated, not a single hospital or 
public school is established by the govern- 
ment. In a country twice as large as the 
German Empire, there are only twenty-five 
miles of railway, and these are owned and 
operated by a Belgian corporation. 

Throughout the whole of Persia no mod- 
ern agricultural implements are to be found. 





* The present ruling house of Persia. 











THE PERSIA 


From the sowing of the seed to the thresh- 
ing of the wheat, and from the weaving of a 
rug to the finishing of a packsaddle, all- the 
labor is performed by the hands of the weary 
peasant. 


BAKSHISH AND OFFICE-SELLING 


“It would be hard” [says Rousseau] “for a 
man to whom the state has been sold not to sell 
it in his turn, and indemnify himself out of the 
helpless, for the money which the powerful have 
extorted from him.’”* 


The greatest evil, then, in the Persian Gov- 
ernment results from the concessions of vari- 
ous sorts. The practise of buying and sell- 
ing government offices is still rife among the 
Iranian officials, as it was in the days of 
Aga Mohmet Khan, who sold his Prime 
Minister, Mirza Shaffa, to his rival, Haji 
Ibraham. 


“In all the arbitrary governments of the East” 
[says Malcolm] “the disgrace and punishment of 
a minister are deemed no obstacle to his im- 
mediate resumption of the duties of his office. 
When I was at the court of Doulat Ros, one of 
his ministers, Haji Ibraham, was kept under the 
direct rays of the sun without a turban, for 
several hours until he agreed to pay a sum of 
eight hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars, 
that had been demanded of him. The day after 
this transaction, I was surprised, not only to see 
Haji Ibraham restored to office, but employed in 
a negotiation of importance.” 


Bakshish is very necessary for the political 
grafters of the Orient. Without it, no one 
can hold a governmental position. The prac- 
tise of bakshish can perhaps be best explained 
by a hypothetical case. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the read- 
er is worth a million dollars, and is seeking 
the position of a vizier. The first step would 
be to present a good-sized purse to an official, 
who would then take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing you to his superior. You keep giv- 
ing gifts and presents to all the officials un- 
til finally you are introduced to the royal 
family ; then bakshish has to be given to all 
the princes and to the Shah. If the purse 
and your personality please his royal high- 
ness, your position is assured. 

As soon as you have secured the position, 
you recoup yourself by reversing the process, 
from a giver you become a receiver. If the 
office means gubernatorial appointment, then 
your hope comes from the appointment of 
various officials for collecting the taxes. The 
collectors, in order to maintain their own 
state and to meet the usual bakshish of the 
governor, are compelled to extort a much 





1“The Social Contract,” pp. 165-166. 
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higher sum than is expected by their chief. 
Here, then, comes the sad part of the Persian 
administrative system. All the burden and 
expense falls upon the poor and the peasant. 
The central government knows how much 
money and produce should be furnished by 
the governor and how much by the officials 
under his supervision, but it has no exact 
knowledge of the sources from which these 
officials derive the tax which they deliver 
to the Teheran officials. 

Sometimes the tax-collectors come at a 
very trying season when people have no 
money with which to pay. They desert their 
homes and disappear for weeks at atime. I 
have seen peasants driven almost to despair, 
I have seen them punished with the bas- 
tinado, because they had no money to pay 
the tax-collectors. 

In Persia, land, trees, springs, hay, beasts 
of burden, cattle, sheep, goats, even chickens 
—everything is taxable. If you raise ten 
chickens you must give two to the tax-col- 
lectors, fifty cents for each sheep or goat, or 
two sheep for each ten; one dollar for each 
buffalo, horse, camel, or cow. This is grad- 
ually raised year after year. A poll tax of 
one dollar and a half is levied on every boy 
after sixteen years of age. 

Every door that a Persian has in his home’ 
is taxed fifty cents a year. Consequently 
all the peasants have houses with only one 
door. In fact, some of the poorer class, who 
have been unjustly treated, live together in 
houses built in clusters, buried in the ground, 
with a communicating path known only to 
themselves; the result is that the tax-col- 
lectors, though they see nothing but a grass- 
built hut, may be actually in the midst of 
several hundred tax-dodgers. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


In no country is labor at so low an ebb 
as it is in Persia. During the harvest sea- 
son the peasants are seen with sickles cut- 
ting the wheat. The Persian work-day lasts 
from sunrise to sunset. There is no specified 
time for a laborer to begin his daily task. 
No clocks or watches are ever seen in the 
country districts; the time is observed only 
by the sun. Efficiency is not demanded. As 
long as a reaper has his nose to the ground, 
the overseer makes no complaint, but when- 
ever the reaper stands and looks up, the over- 
seer at once asks him to point out the highest 
mountain, meaning, “Your business is not to 


- observe scenery, but to cut wheat.” 


Added to all these hardships, the daily 
wage of a man is only fifteen cents, of-a 
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woman scarcely ten. Even the skilled artisan 
fares but little better. The bricklayer and 
the shoemaker earn from twenty to thirty- 
five cents. ‘The dye-master, with an inborn 
ability for telling the pattern of an antique 
rug by the touch as accurately as a blind 
man reads his raised-letter Bible, receives 
only fifteen cents for dyeing red, ten cents 
for blue, and seven or eight cents for other 
colors, for one pound of wool. 

It may be of interest to the reader to 
know the cost of the materials, the amount 
of labor, and the value of the best Persian 
rug when finished. Some dealers and im- 
porters of rugs tell us that a square foot of 
the best Persian rug is worth ten dollars. It 
takes a single weaver twenty-three days to 
complete this portion, which allows the 
weaver about forty-four cents a day fot 
wool, labor, and dye-stuffs. 

When one looks at the thousands of Per- 
sian rugs used all over the world, one would 
suppose that the rug-weavers would be, as a 
whole, a prosperous people. This, however, 
is not the case. Although higher wages are 
paid for this kind of labor than for any 
other, yet the weavers as a rule are very 
poor. They live on the simplest fare; bread 
and cheese, rice, maize, and raw onions are 
their ordinary food; once perhaps every two 
weeks they have mutton. They use neither 
knife nor fork. An inspection of the inside 
of their houses shows the whole family living 
in one room. ‘They cook, eat, spin, weave, 
and sleep in the same apartment. But the 
sweet spirits of nature have enriched the soul 
of these patient toilers and the inward satis- 
faction that comes to all true artists has, to 
a certain extent, obliterated the hardships 
of life, imposed for the most part by their 
government. 


WHY THE PERSIANS FAVOR RUSSIAN RULE 


From what has already been observed, the 
condition of the majority of the Persians is 
indeed deplorable. The country is bankrupt 
in every sense. Since the Turkish dynasty 
took the throne of Persia, the hand of op- 
pression has borne heavily upon the lives and 
property of its citizens. Between cruelty on 
the one side and abject submission on the 
other, the majority of the Persians are re- 
duced to extremity, and thousands have taken 
the road of exile. 

The city of Tifliz, Russia, is crowded with 
Persians; some of its best merchants and 


contractors are of this nationality. I met an 
acquaintance some years ago in Tifliz and 
asked him, ‘“Which government do you pre- 
fer?” Without any hesitation and with 
great emphasis, he replied, ‘“The Russian.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“You see this gold watch,” he said. “If 
I were in Persia, I would be afraid to show 
it, because if you wanted it, and happened 
to be stronger than I, you would take it for- 
cibly.” “Here is another thing,” he con- 
tinued. “My home, as you know, is in the 
best section of Tifliz. I can live there with 
peace and comfort, without fear of robbers. 
Here my business is prospering. What 
chance would I have if I were living in my 
own country? I can be of greater service to 
my country by living in Tifliz than I could 
ever be in my native city, Urumiah, because 
here the Russian Government does not inter- 
fere with what I am doing.” 

Such is the feeling of the Persian business 
men, as well as the laboring class, who are 
found in Russia. No better news was ever 
brought to the civilized Persians than that 
the Russians were coming to take the reins 
of their government. 

During the harvesting season the majority 
of the laboring class migrate to Russia to 
find employment. Within three months’ 
time each individual can earn from seventy- 
five to a hundred dollars; in Persia during 
the same length of time he cannot earn over 
fifteen dollars at the most. In the fall, the 
laborers return to their families and spend the 
winter narrating folktales and smoking their 
beloved waterpipes. This migration to Rus- 
sia, of course, does not encourage a strong 
national sentiment, nor does.it add to the 
economic’ and industrial strength of the Per- 
sian Empire. 

In conclusion, then, from what I have 
observed in Persia and in Russia, it is safe 
to state most emphatically that the Persian 
people, as a whole, are pro-Russian in this 
war, and are decidedly in favor of Russian 
rule. The recent battles reported between 
the Persians and the Russians in this war 
are quite as reported. But the people who 
are fighting Russia are not the true Persians 
in the best sense of the word. ‘They are irre- 
sponsible tribes who have never been brought 
under subjection by the Persian Government, 
and they will continue to fight any govern- 
ment which is opposed to their barbaric 
freedom. 
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EKUROPE’S “DAYLIGHT-SAVING” 


BY CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


HE one drawback in the otherwise de- 

lectable art of invention is the habit to 
which new ideas are addicted of turning out 
to be coeval with the hills. The new kind of 
time with which a large part of Europe is 
experimenting this summer is a very old kind 
of time indeed. It antedates the Christian 
era by several centuries, at least. Moreover, 
the daylight-savers of antiquity, having no 
mechanical clocks to hamper the flexibility 
of their daily time-schedule, did not stop at 
the timid makeshift of altering the latter 
twice a year. Every morning they began to 
count their hours at sunrise, and every eve- 
ning they proclaimed the time to be twelve 
o’clock when the sun vanished below the 
horizon. ‘The “natural day” of Greece and 
Rome, which ignored the night altogether 
and divided the daylight period, long or 
short, into twelve equal parts, was the only 
example which civilization has produced of 
perfectly harmonious relations between mor- 
tal man and Pheebus Apollo. 

The latest “inventor” of daylight-saving 
was a level-headed Englishman named Wil- 
lett—a builder, by trade—whose brochure 
entitled “The Waste of Daylight,” pub- 
lished in 1907, set on foot the world-wide 
movement in behalf of adapting the time 
of day to the season which has just culmi- 
nated in the experiments above referred to. 
Unhappily Willett did not live to see the 
fruition of his efforts. 

No patriotic American, however, should 
overlook the fact that Benjamin Franklin 
anticipated the British invention by more 
than a century. It was in April, 1784, that 
Franklin, then living in France, communi- 
cated to the Journal de Paris his “Econom- 
ical Project for Diminishing the Cost of 
Light,” in which he announced the startling 
discovery that the sun, during the summer 
season, not only makes its appearance before 
most Parisians are out of bed, but actually 
gives light as soon as it rises! Proceeding 
from this discovery, Franklin estimated that 
by the simple expedient of using sunshine 
instead of candles the inhabitants of Paris 
might save more than a hundred million 
francs a year; and in order to bring about 
this desirable economy he proposed putting a 


tax of a louis per window on every citizen 
whose shutters hindered the entrance of sun- 
light in the early morning. Nor were lazy 
people to be permitted to enjoy the luxury 
of matutinal slumber after paying for it! 

“Every morning,” he adds, “as soon as 
the sun rises, let all the bells in every church 
be set ringing; and, if that is not sufficient, 
let cannon be fired in every street, to wake 
the sluggards effectually, and make them 
open their eyes to see their true interest.” 

Who shall say that Franklin’s suggestion 
has not been slowly fructifying in the mind 
of Europe all these years, and is not partially 
responsible for the easy triumph which the 
daylight-saving idea has just achieved over 
popular prejudice on the one hand and sci- 
entific disapprobation on the other? 

The special circumstances to which the 
adoption of the idea at this time is due are, 
of course, those arising from the war. This 
is not a time for conservatism to raise its 
voice against a measure, however extraordi- 
nary, that offers even the ghost of a chance 
of tipping the scales of fortune on the side 
of victory. The attitude of the Académie 
des Sciences, in France, is perhaps typical of 
that which has been or will be assumed to- 
ward this question by scientific bodies in the 
belligerent countries. Its sentiments regard- 
ing the scientific aspects of the proposed 
change were shown by the applause with 
which it greeted M. Lallemand’s objections 
to the project, presented at its session of 
April 10. (See page 726 of this number of 
the Review or Reviews.) The following 
week,. however, just before the vote was 
taken on the Honnorat bill in the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Painlevé, minister of pub- 
lic instruction and himself a distinguished 
member of the Academy, succeeded, by 
means of a personal appeal to his fellow- 
academicians, in preventing the accredited 
scientific advisers of the French Government 
from offering formal opposition to a meas- 
ure which, according to his estimate, would 
effect a saving of 50,000,000 francs a year, 
reckoned on the basis of normal economic 
conditions, and a temporary saving much 
greater than this, owing to the present high 


cost of fuel. 
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Presumably an analogous situation exists 
in England. In 1908, 1909 and 1911, the 
weight of scientific opposition, added to Brit- 
ish conservatism, insured the defeat of day- 
light-saving bills in Parliament; yet it is re- 
ported that on May 8, of this year, the 
House of Commons agreed to a provisional 
acceptance of such a measure, for the dura- 
tion of the war, by an almost unanimous 
vote. At the present writing (May 17) 
the change of time has apparently not yet 
become law either in France or England, 
but the chances are altogether in favor of 
such enactment. 

Germany and Holland actually put “sum- 
mer time” into operation on the Ist of May. 
Reports are conflicting as to the extent to 
which the reform has spread in other parts 
of Europe, and the dislocation of the news 
service makes it difficult to obtain trust- 
worthy information, but it appears that Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, and proba- 
bly other countries, have either passed day- 
light-saving laws or have the subject under 
discussion. The general adoption of this 
scheme in Europe would, of course, dispose 
of one of the objections formerly urged 
against its adoption in England; i.e., the con- 
fusion that would result in international 
railway and steamship schedules and other 
forms of intercommunication, owing to the 
diversity of practise in different countries. 

Assuming that the plan now effective or 
imminent in Europe is identical with that so 
long agitated in England, it means that 
from a prescribed date in the spring to a pre- 
scribed date in the autumn all timepieces, 
except those used for astronomical and nau- 
tical purposes, will be kept an hour in ad- 
vance of the time heretofore employed; 
which, in all the countries thus far in- 
volved except Ireland and Holland, is stand- 
ard or ‘“‘zone” time; the time of the meridian 
of Greenwich in Great Britain and France, 
and that of the 15th meridian east of Green- 
wich in the other countries. Ireland has 
never accepted standard time, but uses the 
local time of Dublin. Holland, which for- 
merly used Greenwich time, has for several 
years used the local time of Amsterdam. 

The pros and cons of the daylight-saving 
project are so many and so bewildering that 
its opponents, as well as its advocates, should 
welcome the present experiment as the one 
way to clear up the whole vexed subject. 
The fundamental contention of those who 
have faith in the idea is that the time-sched- 
ule by which people’s daily habits are regu- 
lated is based upon the distribution of light 
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and darkness that prevails in winter, and 
that there is no good reason for adhering to 
this schedule in summer. ‘The disadvantages 
of doing so are much more: pronounced in 
northern Europe than in the United States, 
owing to the effect of the difference in lati- 
tude. Thus in England the sun rises more 
than four hours earlier in midsummer than 
in midwinter, as compared with a range of 
only about two and three-quarter hours in 
the latitude of Washington. In London, in 
mid-June, the sun gets up about 3:45 in the 
morning, according to clocks running on 
Greenwich time. But the rising hour of 
most Londoners is governed to a great ex- 
tent by the fact that at the season when the 
days are shortest sunrise occurs about 8 
o'clock, Greenwich time. This explains why 
English people generally keep later hours 
than we do, notwithstanding the fact that 
during several months of the. year they have 
the advantage of much earlier daylight. 

The effect of rising earlier in summer 
than in winter would be to diminish the 
amount of artificial light consumed at the 
end of the day and to afford more time after 
working hours for outdoor sports that re- 
quire daylight. Thus both economy and 
health are aimed at in the daylight-saving 
plan, though, of course, at the present junc- 
ture, the former is the more imperative con- 
sideration. In 1908 it was estimated that 
the British people spent £25,585,000 for il- 
luminants, and that, making allowance for 
the fact that street-lighting and some other 
forms of illumination would not be affected 
by the adoption of “summer time,” this re- 
form would effect a saving of £2,317,000 a 
year in gas and electricity. 

It is impossible to recapitulate in this 
place the numerous arguments that have 
been advanced for and against the daylight- 
saving project. Many of these, on both 
sides, have been fallacious to the verge of 
stupidity. 

The device of altering the clock in order 
to bring about a general and simultaneous 
change in the hours of people’s daily routine 
bristles with difficulties, yet it is probably the 
only means by which a wholesale change of 
this sort could be accomplished—if it could 
be accomplished at all. Neither is there any- 
thing essentially “unscientific” in the addi- 
tion of a new kind of time to the many of 
which science already has to take cognizance, 
and into or out of which scientific data must 
occasionally be translated—viz., sidereal, ap- 
parent solar, mean solar, standard, and uni- 
versal (Greenwich) time. 
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THE CHAUDHRIS (LEADERS) OF BATALA CIRCUIT IN THE PUNJAB, INDIA, VOTING TO ESTABLISH THE BANNER 


OF THE CROSS IN EVERY VILLAGE IN THEIR REGION 


THE WORLD’S NEW TURNING 
TO CHRISTIANITY 


BY WILLARD PRICE 


NEW experience has come to the mis- 

sionaries. Now they know what it is 
to have their churches actually swamped 
with converts. 

The war has had a sobering effect upon 
the world, and there is a wholesale turning 
to Christianity that is bewildering and stag- 
gering the missionary forces abroad. 

Three thousand converts a week in Ko- 
rea! An Oriental Billy Sunday leading 
thousands of Japanese up the sawdust trail, 
this being the first time in history that the 
unemotional Japanese have so responded! 
Seven thousand of the strongest leaders of 
China, scholars, officials and gentry, accept- 
ing Christianity! A waiting list of 150,000 
in India who have been refused baptism for 
the present because the missionaries have not 
schools and churches enough to accommo- 
date them! 

Such were a few of the items in the 
amazing reports brought by missionaries 
from all parts of the world to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which had its quadrennial session in 
Saratoga Springs during May. ‘The con- 


ditions were said to apply not merely to this 
church, but to all denominations having 
work abroad. 

In the words of the supposedly cool- 
headed Commission on Finance, the present 
situation “far outreaches the fondest dream 
of the most ecstatic vision Paul ever had.” 

The reports as presented to the Confer- 
ence were voluminous. I shall only gist 
them here. 

There has been an average of one convert 
every hour in Korea since the missionaries 
first went there twenty-five years ago. That 
alone is striking. In these times, however, 
the average has mounted to eighteen con- 
verts per hour. In some places church serv- 
ices must be held in relays to accommodate 
the crowds. Even at the mid-week prayer- 
meeting, which in America brings out a 
puny thirty or forty people, it is not un- 
common in Korea to have a thousand in 
attendance. 

An evangelistic campaign is sweeping 
Japan, and all the Protestant forces in that 
country have united in order to take full 


advantage of their opportunity. One of the 
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evangelists is especially picturesque. 
They bring great stories 


about him, stories which I can readily be- 


name is Kimura. 


lieve, for, during a recent visit 
to Japan, I heard Kimura 
preach to five thousand people 
in his great tent in Tokyo, and 
saw nearly one hundred Jap- 
anese “hit the trail” every 
night. In two weeks’ time he 
made thirteen hundred con- 
versions. Cynical Japan is an 
extremely difficult mission 
field, and such an achievement 
as this,s though common 
enough in other lands, is ab- 
solutely unparalleled in the 
history of Christianity in 
Japan. 

It was from Billy Sunday 
that “Hallelujah Kim,” * as 
Kimura is called, got his in- 
spiration. Not that he is a 
mere imitator, for he had con- 
ducted many successful re- 
vivals before he began to study 
Billy Sunday. Recently, how- 
ever, he spent ten months in 
America, studying the meth- 
ods of the baseball evangelist. 

During Sunday’s month at 
Denver, Kimura attended 
every service, morning, noon, 


His and night. 


the Sundays. 

















“HALLELUJAH KIM,” MR. K. 
KIMURA, THE JAPANESE 
BILLY SUNDAY 


INSIDE THE BIG GOSPEL TENT AT TOKYO, WHERE KIMURA, THE JAPANESE “BILLY SUNDAY,” IS PREACHING 


He did the same at Des Moires 
and Philadelphia, and lived for a time with 


In April of last year he took 
the Sunday idea back to Japan. 

All the business details of 
his campaign have been Sun- 
dayized, and his delivery is 
dramatic and acrobatic. But 
he doesn’t quite go the Sun- 
day limit. He uses the simple 
language of the street, but 
even the strictest missionaries 
confess that they have never 
heard him speak vulgarly. 

“When I eat stewed cher- 
ries,” he remarks, speaking of 
Sundcy’s methods, “I don’t 
have to eat the stones. I put 
them at the side of my plate 
and say nothing about them.” 

The evangelistic movement 
in which Kimura and many 
other workers, both native and 
foreign, are taking part has 
not reached a conclusion, so 
that definite figures cannot yet 
be given out. The results, 
however, can be imagined 
from the fact that the Pro- 
testant missionaries in Japan 
have united in a call for 474 
new missionaries to take care 
of the new business. 
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Then China! “If we were 
not all looking in the direc- 
tion of Europe, the eyes of 
the world would be turned 
toward China,” said Dr. S. 
Earl Taylor, Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, in his report on world 
conditions. China is no lon- 
ger referred to as the “Sleep- 
ing Giant.” Great changes 
are taking place, and not the 
least important is the re- 
ligious revolution. 

It may well be called a 
revolution. It required over 
fifty years to win the first 
thousand converts in China. 
Recently a larger number 














than this were enrolled as 
inquirers during a_ single 
night: in one city. 

In a single province of China, Hinghwa, 
one hundred and eleven new churches have 
been organized during the last two years by 
one denomination alone. 

In Hinghwa city it is necessary to hold 
three meetings a day in a building which 
seats eight hundred people and to refuse 
anyone the privilege of attending more than 
one of these meetings. 

It would be difficult to imagine an Ameri- 
can church forced to make such a rule. 

Perhaps the most striking achievement is 
that of Sherwood Eddy, who, shortly after 
the war began, spoke in twelve Chinese 
cities to 121,000 members of the educated 
class admitted to his meetings by ticket only! 
It was an effort to reach the leaders of 


A GROUP OF THE EDUCATED CHRISTIAN GIRLS OF KOREA 


China. The result was that seven thousand 
high officials, scholars and ruling gentry, 
men who hold the destiny of the nation in 
their hands, turned to Christianity and are 
now enrolled in Bible classes. The influ- 
ence of this upon the masses cannot be cal- 
culated. 

During the past year in the Philippines 
five thousand members have been added by 
one denomination, and two missionaries re- 
port over a thousand converts each. The 
conversions during 1915 outnumber those 
of any previous year. 

“Never in the history of this continent,” 
wrote Bishop Stuntz, referring to South 
America, “have so many converts been gath- 
ered into the churches as during the past 
few months.” 

Churches are packed to 











the doors in Mexico. In 
previous times the sale of 
portions of the Bible has 
reached 22,000 copies as the 
maximum in a year. The 
sale last year totalled 63,000 
copies, and the missionaries 
state that tens of thousands 
more could have been sold 
if workers had been avail- 
able. 

But the most staggering 
success has been in India. 

Not only are India’s mis- 
sion schools and _ churches 
full. The stupendous fact 
is that there stands outside 








A MISSION SCHOOL IN SOUTH AMERICA CROWDED WITH BRIGHT, ALERT- 


MINDED CHILDREN 


these institutions a waiting 


list of more than 150,000 








registered applicants for baptism who cannot 
be received into the Christian church be- 
cause there are not churches enough and min- 
isters enough to give them Christian leader- 
ship, nor schools enough to educate them. It 
is considered worse than useless to receive 
into the church thousands of illiterate, super- 
stitious persons, knowing nothing but the 
barest rudiments of Christianity, unless pro- 
vision is made for both their religious and 
secular education. ‘The only result of such 
a policy would be to heathenize Christianity. 

As fast as the missions can develop agen- 
cies for the training of the new converts, 
those who stand first in the waiting list are 
baptized and received. 

The trouble is that the waiting list is 
developing more rapidly than the agencies. 
Whole villages and whole counties are turn- 
ing en masse to Christianity. The mayors 
of two hundred villages recently voted in 
conference to use their influence to make the 
entire population of their villages Christian. 
The Christian community in India is in- 
creasing at the rate of 5000 new members 
every month or 60,000 per year. 

Just as religious movements have proverb- 
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ially thrived on persecution, so the fact that 
the bitterest persecution assails the new In- 
dian Christians only seems to add impetus 
to the movement. 

The new emphasis on religion in Europe 
is well known. Each potentate claims God 
on his side, troops pray before entering 
battle, it is reported that hundreds of thou- 
sands of ‘Testaments are being thumb- 
marked in the trenches, revivals are on in 
France and Bulgaria, liquor and luxury 
have been tabooed, and the simple life, 
which is psychologically related to the re- 
ligious life, has been made the rule. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to define 
the underlying cause of so subtle a thing as 
a world-wide spiritual renaissance. Per- 
haps the coming of the war and the revival 
at the same time are only a colossal coinci- 
dence. On the other hand, there is ground 
for the theory that the horrors and desola- 
tion of war have solemnized the world and 
have had the effect of driving the people 
back upon divine security. 

At any rate the renaissance is on and mis- 
sionary Christendom is faced with the great- 
est opportunity in its history. 

















FILIPINOS FLOCKING TO THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSARY AT MANILA 



































SAINT MARYS FALLS CANAL ON AMERICAN SIDE OF THE RAPIDS, 1916 
(On the left the Weitzel Lock completed in 1882; in the center the Poe Lock completed in 1896, and to 


the right with the gates opening the Third Lock finished in 1914. ; 
In the background is the long International Bridge, of the bascule lift type. 


further to the right. 
is to the west from the lower approaches) 
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The Fourth Lock now being constructed is still 
The view 
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SHIP CANALS 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 


T a time when there is a tendency to- 
ward well-merited criticism of Federal 
appropriations for River and Harbor im- 
provements in the United States, it is worth 
while to focus attention on at least one no- 
table project of this nature, against which 
no indictment for uselessness or extravagance 
can lie, which has had an enormous influence 
on the development of internal commerce, 
and which is still a most valuable artery of 
communication. Such is the Saint Marys 
Falls Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
through which passes annually a volume of 
freight trafic over twice as large as that 
going through the Suez Canal. Indeed on a 
single day, November 14, 1915, there passed 
through these American and Canadian ca- 
nals 125 vessels whose aggregate registered 
tonnage was 386,706, laden with freight 
amounting to 624,916 tons. 
From a small passage through which the 
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bateaux and canoes of the trappers and 
traders of 1798 were hauled by oxen in order 
to surmount the strong and dangerous rapids 
at this point, there have been developed on 
both. sides of the river canal systems with 
elaborate locks that can handle the largest 
bulk freighters of Lake commerce. Indeed 
the encouragement thus given to large craft 
has made possible the economical shipping of 
ores from Minnesota and Michigan to blast 
furnaces in Ohio, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, not to mention the transportation of 
grain and other commodities to eastern States 
at a minimum of cost. When it is realized 
that in the season of 1915, 17,699 steamers, 
1884 sailing and unrigged craft, and 1650 
unregistered vessels passed through the 
American and Canadian canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie, laden with freight amounting to 71,- 
290,304 short tons, valued at $882,263,141, 
and carrying 50,336 passengers, the im- 
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OLD STATE LOCKS OF THE SAINT MARYS FALLS CANAL AS THEY APPEARED IN 1865 


(Locks, superintendent’s house, 
long, 64 feet wide at bottom, 


canal was about 13 feet and in the locks about 11% 


Indian huts and rapids. 
and 100 feet wide at water surface. 
were of masonry, each 350 feet long by 70 feet crap nic ag a lift of about 9 feet. 
eet. 


This canal, opened in 1855, was 1 1-12 miles 
The two tandem locks shown above 
The depth of water in the 
These locks were destroyed in 1888 in building 


the Poe Lock. Schooners made up the bulk of the Lake shipping in 1865) 


portance of this great system of locks and 
canals will be appreciated. 

The outlet from Lake Superior into Lake 
Huron is the Saint Marys River, whose 
rapids at Sault Ste. Marie are about half a 
mile wide and three-fourths of a mile long 
with a fall ranging from seventeen to twenty- 
one feet. These rapids naturally interrupt 
all navigation, and as early as 1797-8 the 
Northwest Fur Company built a small canal 
on the Canadian side of the river. It had a 
single lock of timber with a lift of nine feet, 
thirty-eight feet in length and eight feet nine 
inches wide. ‘There was a towpath along 
the side and the canal was used by the trap- 
pers and traders until it was captured and 
the lock destroyed by United States troops in 
the War of 1812. 

The first real ship canal around the rapids, 
however, was the State Canal constructed in 
1853-5 on the American side of the river. 
The necessity of such a waterway for the 
growing commerce of the Northwest was 
shown by the fact that in 1851 about 12,600 
tons of freight passed over the tramway 
portage at the rapids for trans-shipment from 
and to Lake Superior. The freight to Lake 
Superior in this year was valued at about 
$1,000,000 and that to lower lake ports 
at $675,000. To aid in the construction of 


this canal the United States Congress granted 
750,000 acres of land in the State of Michi- 
gan, and the original surveys were made by 
engineer officers of the United States Army. 
The canal was completed in 1855 and op- 
erated from that time until 1881 by the State 
of Michigan, and the tolls charged to 
cover operating and repairs ranged from 
61% cents per registered ton at first to 24% 
cents. In its first year the traffic of the State 
canal was 14,503 tons. With the transfer 
to national control in 1881 the use of the 
American canal became free to vessels of all 
nations, and when the Canadian canal was 
built in 1895 the same practise was adopted. 
When it is stated that the total expense for 
operation and repairs for the American canal 
in the fiscal year 1915 was $113,605, or 
3.13 mills per freight ton, it can be seen that 
the maintenance charge ‘is not a_ heavy 
one. 

The success and use of the State canal led 
to its extension by the United States and 
from 1870 to 1881 a lock known as the 
Weitzel lock from its principal engineer, 
Gen. Godfrey Weitzel, U. S. A., was built. 
It is still in use, being 515 feet long, eighty 
feet wide in the chamber and sixty feet at 
the gates, with seventeen feet of water on the 
miter sills. It cost approximately $1,000.- 
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VICINITY OF SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN AND ONTARIO 


(Showing the American and Canadian Canals) 


000. At the same time the canal proper was with 2414 feet of water over the sills, and 


deepened and widened to 160 feet. 

Facilities still proving inadequate for the 
ever-growing commerce another lock, named 
after Gen. Orlando M. Poe, U. S. A., engi- 
neer officer from 1883 to 1895, was built by 
the United States Government. The Poe 
lock was completed in 1896 and is 800 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, with a depth of 22 feet 
on the sills. It cost $3,000,000. 

With the growing commerce it was but 
natural that the Dominion Government 
should ‘desire a canal on Canadian soil, and 
in 1888 such a project was 


with the new or north canal affording access 
cost $5,000,000. Widening and deepening 
the canal required $4,400,000 and improving 
the channel through the river, an essential 
part of the complete project, involved an ex- 
pense of $9,400,000, but there was provided 
a depth of 24.6 feet above the Weitzel and 
Poe locks, and of 25 feet above the Third 
and the Fourth locks, the latter being now in 
course of construction. This Fourth Lock, to 
which access is also given by the new or 
North canal, duplicates the Third Lock in its 





put into execution. A new 
canal was dug 14% miles in 
length, 150 feet wide, and 
twenty-three feet deep, with 
a lock 900 feet long and hav- 
ing a depth of twenty-two 
feet on sills. The Canadian 
canal was finished in 1895, 
having cost with its ap- 
proaches approximately $5,- 
000,000. As it had a slight 
advantage in depth it was 
used in preference by a num- 
ber of the larger bulk 
freighters until the comple- 
tion of the Third Lock on 
the American side. This 
Third Lock was put under 
construction in 1908 and 














completed in 1914. It is 
1350 feet long, 80 feet wide, 


OPENING THE THIRD LOCK OF THE AMERICAN CANAL OCTOBER 21, 1914 
(The large lake freighter Alva C. Dinkey passing out of the lock upbound) 
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dimensions and essential features. The exca- 
vation was completed last year, and the ma- 
sonry work is now in active progress. The 
great length of these locks, longer even than 
those.at Panama, is for the purpose of hand- 
ling two or more vessels at a single lockage. 
In nearly half the lockages more than one 
boat is passed through and sometimes as 
many as five are handled together. 

The American canal, with its superior fa- 
cilities, naturally gets the greater amount of 
the traffic. Thus in the season of 1915, from 
April 17 to December 29, or 248 days, the 
traffic through the American canal was 89 
per cent. of the total freight, 85 per cent. of 
the total net tonnage, and 50 per cent. of the 
total number of passengers. American ves- 
sels carried 94 per cent. of the freight, as 
compared with 6 per cent. by Canadian craft. 
There were 16,910 passages through the 
United States canal and 4323 through the 
Canadian canal. In the year 1915 on freight 
valued in the aggregate at $882,263,141, 
transportation charges amounting to $41,- 
984,030 were paid, the rates varying from 
30 cents a ton for coal and 44 cents a ton 
for iron ore and 3.55 cents a bushel for 
wheat, to $2 a ton for general merchandise. 
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The anthracite coal transported was valued 
at $11,778,234; bituminous coal at $30,581,- 
086; flour at $48,512,388; wheat at $293,- 
803,792; iron ore at $126,598,091; copper 
at $60,462,514, and general merchandise at 
$239,309,700. 

With the increase in the dimensions of 
the canals and locks there has resulted an 
increased size of vessel. In 1907 four 
freighters 600 feet or over were put into 
service and by 1915 the number had in- 
creased to twenty-nine. In the latter year 
there were seventy-six boats of 5000 tons net 
register and over, of which six were over 
6000 tons, using the canal. The larger 
boats carry upward of 12,000 tons of freight 
and draw between nineteen and twenty feet 
of water. The largest single cargo on record 
is 14,289 tons, carried by the steam freighter 
W. G. Morden in 1915, and the greatest 
number of miles run by a single steamer, 
49,995 miles, was made in the same year by 
the James A. Farrell. The greatest amount 
of freight carried on a single trip was 442,- 
341 tons, by the Col. J. M. Schoonmaker 
in the season of 1913, when this boat also 
secured the record for the greatest number 


of mile tons, 395,582,969. 




















EXCAVATING FOR THE NEW 1350-FOOT FOURTH LOCK 


(Looking east from. the west end. The power-house extension is at the extreme left) 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





HUGHES, ROOSEVELT, OR WILSON 
FOR PRESIDENT? 


F President Wilson does not succeed him- 
self on March 4, 1917, he will yield 
place to the man to be named by the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago this month. 
This certainty gives pertinence to what is 
said at this time for and against the candida- 
cies of divers “favorite sons,” and especially 
of the two eminent citizens whose claims to 
the nomination have been most earnestly as- 
serted—Justice Charles E. Hughes, and ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the North American Review the edi- 
tor has devoted many pages to the reasons 
that appeal to him as convincing for the 
nomination of Justice Hughes. His slogan 
is “Nobody for Hughes—but the People!” 
He names a number of leaders of both par- 
ties as strenuous opponents of the nomination 
of Justice Hughes, concluding with the as- 
sertion that the Justice doesn’t want him- 
self, and then cites the statement recently 
made by Mr. Joseph H. Choate, to the effect 
that the very fact that Mr. Hughes is a 
Justice of the Supreme Court should be re- 
garded as a fatal drawback to his nomination. 

The people, according to Colonel Harvey, 
say in reply to this objection that it is the 
general wish to keep the Supreme Court in- 
violate, and that in ordinary circumstances a 
Justice would not be nominated for Presi- 
dent, but there is no law against such a 
course. As to the case of Justice Story, men- 
tioned by Mr. Choate as a member of the 
Supreme Court who had once declined the 
Presidential nomination, and declared that 
he would not accept the office even with 
the unanimous consent of the whole people, 
the rejoinder is that his refusal to become a 
candidate was based on personal disinclina- 
tion rather than on the fact that he was at 
the time a member of the Court. Chief Jus- 
tice Chase, on the other hand, was an avowed 
candidate for the nomination to the Presi- 
dency in 1868, and in 1872 three electoral 
votes were cast for Justice David Davis. 


The mere fact, says Colonel Harvey, that 
no inhibition is imposed by the Constitution 
suffices to show that the Fathers had no in- 
tention of barring us, the people, from desig- 
nating as our President any native-born citi- 
zen, whom we should consider best equipped 
for the highest public service. 

Colonel Harvey believes that Justice 
Hughes is the one man demanded at this 
critical juncture as the head of the nation: 


Never since this Republic demanded that 
George Washington become its first President has 
there appeared so striking an instance of the 
Office seeking the Man. Never has been a call 
so peremptory, never a constantly swelling force 
so certain, in our judgment, to prove irresistible. 
Rightly or wrongly, wisely or not, the Will of the 
People will prevail, and Charles Evans Hughes 
will be the next Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. And the overpowering 
issue will be one of men—of ability, of judgment, 
of fidelity, but above all of character. 


A Ballot of Republicans in Congress 


A secret and confidential poll of the Re- 
publican members of the National Congress 
was recently taken by Mr. Snell Smith. 
The results of this poll were interesting, 
whether or not they may be taken as fairly 
representative of public sentiment through- 
out the country. Of 237 Republicans in 
both -branches of Congress, Justice Hughes 
is the first choice of 93 Representatives and 
16 Senators, and the second choice in “fa- 
vorite son” States of 31, a total of 140, and 
a majority of all Republican members, de- 
spite the fact that twelve other names were 
voted for, ten of whom may be considered 
to be active candidates. 

Nearly every member was seen personally 
by Mr. Smith and canvassed as to personal 
preference. The arguments given in favor 
of the nomination of Justice Hughes by the 
Representatives and Senators are summarized 
by Mr. Smith as follows: 


That he is a great campaigner and has a per- 
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sonality which arouses the moral enthusiasm of 
his hearers in favor of his cause; that he is the 
‘most popular man among all classes at the pres- 
ent time; that the people want him because he 
does not want to run; that he proved himself a 
highly efficient executive and an intrepid leader 
while Governor of New York; that he has an 
analytical and constructive mind, as shown by his 
conduct of the insurance investigation and the 
remedial legislation then proposed by him, which, 
if turned against President Wilson in the dialec- 
tic of the campaign would result in the demolition 
of the intellectual position of the Democrats; that 
he is the one man who could be nominated who 
would be certain to make the Senate Republican; 
that he would sweep every Northern State; that 
he is a Republican and nothing else; that Roose- 
velt could not oppose him and that he would re- 
unite the party; that on the issues growing out 
of the European war he would take a just and 
equitable view- for which his judicial experience 
has fitted him; that he is an ardent protectionist. 


Why Should Republicans Support 
Roosevelt? 


The sentiment of a large body of Inde- 
pendent Republicans, who believe that the 
party should nominate Colonel Roosevelt, is 
ably voiced in the Outlook (New York) for 
May 10, by Professor William MacDonald, 
of Brown University. As to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
availability as a candidate of the Republican 
party, this writer shows that on four cardi- 
nal points—Protection, Administrative Effi- 
ciency, Preparedness, and Foreign Policy— 
“Mr. Roosevelt is in accord with the best 
traditions and the prevailing sentiment of 
the Republican party. On each of these 
points, moreover, he has already a clear 
record as a President or as a citizen.” 

The frequent objection that Mr. Roose- 
velt as President would be “unsafe” Profes- 
sor MacDonald meets with these questions: 


Did the American people in the years of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidency live in fear lest the Nation 
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should become involved in war? And does any 
American who takes counsel of his information 
and his judgment, rather than of prejudice and 
partisan clamor, really cherish such apprehension 
about him now? Rather is it not the fact that in 
the period from 1901 to 1909, one of the most 
momentous epochs that the United States has ever 
known, we not only lived at peace, with none to 
molest us or make us afraid, but that American 
lives and American interests abroad were re- 
spected and safeguarded and the dignity of the 
nation upheld without war or parade of force; 
and that these things were so under a President 
who, because he was a soldier and knew what 
war meant, was indefinitely safer than one who 
relies upon “watchful waiting” or is “too proud 
to fight”? 


To those Republicans who fear that the 
nomination of Roosevelt would be too great 
a concession to Progressivism, Professor 
MacDonald replies that the Republican 
Party itself has become rejuvenated in many 
respects, and that so far as the Progressive 
platform of 1912 is concerned there are few 
of its planks at which this rejuvenated Re- 
publicanism need hesitate. 

Professor MacDonald’s conclusion is that 
the people are now asking for leadership, 
that they want a leader who knows his own 
mind, and who is not afraid to act as well 
as to speak. “They do not want to go to 
war with any nation, but they do want a 
preparedness which will make it unlikely that 
any other nation will go to war with us.” 

Considering Colonel Roosevelt’s admitted 
capacity for leadership, his experience in the 
Presidential office, the fact that his views on 
national issues are known of all men, and the 
remarkable strength of his personality, Pro- 
fessor MacDonald holds that the question 
for the Republican party is not whether it 
can afford to accept Mr. Roosevelt, but 
whether it can afford to get on without him. 





“DAYLIGHT-SAVING” IN FRANCE 


OME general aspects of the so-called 

“daylight-saving” plan now being tried 
out in several countries of Europe are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue of the REVIEW 
oF Reviews. The widespread adoption of 
the plan, after years of fruitless agitation on 
the part of its promoters, appears to have 
taken most people by surprise, and the flood 
of literature that the innovation will in- 
evitably call forth has hardly yet begun to 
reach our shores. The most notable article 
on the subject thus far at hand is one pub- 


lished by M. Charles Lallemand, of the 


French Academy of Sciences, in the Comptes 
Rendus, having been written at the time 
the daylight-saving bill was introduced in 
the French Parliament. 

The vast majority of scientific men have 
always deprecated the further complication 
of the already intricate subject of time-keep- 
ing by the introduction of a new and varia- 
ble standard. The English scientific jour- 
nal Nature, which has vigorously opposed the 
plan ever since it was first agitated some 
eight or nine years ago, recently declared that 
not a single scientific society of any impor- 
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tance has favored it. M. Lallemand’s views 
are, therefore, probably representative of 
those held by the savants of his country. 

It is impossible to pass judgment intel- 
ligently upon this scheme without consider- 
ing it in relation to the whole history of 
time-keeping. The French writer recalls 
the interesting fact that down to the end of 
the eighteenth century the only kind of 
time used in France was that determined 
by the position of the sun in the sky; viz., 
true solar time, exactly as it is recorded 
by the sundial. It is well-nigh impossible 
to construct a mechanical clock which will 
keep this kind of time, owing to the fact 
that the interval between successive transits 
of the sun over the meridian varies a little 
from day to day. The difference between 
sundial and clock—known as the “equation 
of time”—ranges all the way from nothing 
up to about fifteen minutes, according to the 
season. When sundial time was in use 
Parisians were in the habit of setting their 
clocks every day when the hour of noon was 
announced by the firing of a cannon at the 
Palais Royal. ‘This primitive custom was 
not definitely abandoned until the year 1816, 
when “mean” solar time was adopted in 
place of “‘apparent” solar time. 

With the advent of the railway and the 
telegraph a new complication arose, owing 
to the fact that the mean solar time of one 
place differs from that of places east or 
west of it to the extent of 4 minutes for 
each degree of longitude. ‘Thus the local 
time of Paris is 20 minutes slower than that 
of Nice and 27 minutes faster than that of 
Brest. In order to obviate these discrepan- 
cies the use of Paris time was legalized 
throughout France. For many years, how- 
ever, local time was not abandoned but was 
used concurrently with national time, A 
similar custom still prevails in European 
Russia, where two kinds of time are every- 
where in use side by side; viz., that of Petro- 
grad, which is used by the railways, and lo- 
cal time, which in extreme cases is more than 
an hour and a half faster than that of the 
capital. 

Finally, in 1911, in order to conform to 
the international system of standard time 
zones, France abandoned the time of Paris 
for that of Greenwich, which involved set- 
ting its clocks back 9 minutes and 21 seconds. 
Hence, for places east of Paris, a still great- 
er discrepancy was introduced between local 
time and national time. -When this reform 
was adopted the daylight-saving’ plan was 
already under discussion in England, and this 
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fact was urged as an argument against the 
acceptance, by France, of a system of time-. 
keeping which would cease to be “interna- 
tional” if the English themselves should de- 
cide to alter their clocks every summer. 

M. Lallemand unconsciously furnishes an 
argument to the advocates of the daylight- 
saving scheme by showing how far modern 
methods of time-keeping, as employed in 
most civilized countries, already depart from 
the old-fashioned conception of time as regu- 
lated by the sun; but he maintains that the 
limit has now been reached, and that the 
still greater divergencies that would be en- 
tailed, in some localities, by the use of “sum- 
mer” time would be found intolerable. He 
points out that even standard ‘time has en- 
tailed inconveniences, which led to its aban- 
donment in Holland after being tried for 
several years, and which induced certain 
countries, such as Guam, Hawaii, Samoa, 
South Australia and India, to adopt the time 
of meridians intermediate between those of 
the regular time zones. 

With regard to the alleged economy in 
artificial light which the promoters of the 
new scheme hope to effect, he reminds us 
that these would not be realized in rural 
districts, where the population already gov- 
erns its activities by the sun rather than by 
the clock. Thus about four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of France would scarcely be af- 
fected by the change of time. Moreover, 
even in the towns, an immense number of 
public and private establishments—including 
schools, colleges, barracks, and many shops 
and factories—would not benefit by the 
change, either because their regular hours 
do not extend beyond the daylight period, 
or because they already keep earlier hours in 
summer than in winter. Street lighting 
would not, of course, be affected. Lastly, 
restaurants and places of amusement might 
easily be required to open and close earlier 
than at present, if such a plan were thought 
desirable, without tampering with the clock; 
but the tendency is in the opposite direction. 

As to the people of nocturnal habits whom 
it is hoped to convert to a healthier mode of 
life by inducing them, without their knowl- 
edge, to keep earlier hours, is not this hope 
illusory, and is it not to be feared that these 
persons would speedily relapse into their old 
habits? Would not the attempt to reform 
them by surreptitiously altering their clocks 
be a little like attempting to combat intem- 
perance by diminishing the legal capacity of 
the litre in the hope of reducing, in the 
same proportion, consumption of liquor? 
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METCHNIKOFF’S TRIBUTE TO COUNT 
WITTE 


HE story of the prolific life and sudden 
death of Count Serge Witte, whom 
Gabriel Hanotaux, ex-Foreign Minister of 
France, had called “fone of the foremost, if 
not the foremost statesman of our times,” 
is yet to be written. Unquestionably the 
greatest Russian statesman of his day, he was 
in his life, and still remains after his death, 
the most mysterious character in modern po- 
litical history. In Russia and elsewhere he 
has been misunderstood, misinterpreted, and 
accused of crimes and errors by all political 
parties and factions, and more than any other 
public man. Reactionaries, conservatives, lib- 
erals and radicals warred against him. And 
still—a year after his death—the man Witte 
is as much of a sphinx as ever before. 

It was in order to throw some light on him 
on the occasion of the first anniversary of 
his death that the Russkoye Slovo (Moscow) 
had requested the famous Russian biologist 
residing in Paris, Ilya Metchnikoff, a friend 
of Witte, to share with the readers of that 
journal his knowledge and opinions of Count 
Witte. Professor Metchnikoff first came to 
know Witte when the latter was a student 
in his zodlogy class at the Odessa Univer- 
sity. Their relations then were but the cus- 
tomary relations between instructor and pu- 
pil. Later, when Witte became a man of 
power, Metchnikoff avoided meeting him. 
It was only in 1906, when Witte had retired 
from active political life, that a close friend- 
ship between the scholar and statesman 
sprang up. This fact adds special signifi- 
cance to Professor Metchnikoff’s statements, 
as his knowledge of Witte was derived at a 
time when the latter had already made up 
his mind never to return to active politics. 
Professor Metchnikoff, after eulogizing 
Witte and calling his death “a great na- 
tional disaster,” tells of the impression Witte 
made on him in 1906: 


I was astonished at his live mind and extraor- 
dinary character. I saw in him a man of an 
unusually passionate temperament, capable of 
drowning at times the voice of cool reasoning in 
himself. At the mention of some problem he 
would blaze up immediately and burst out in 
fiery speech, distinguished by its sharp wit and 
marvelous plasticity. It became clear to one at 
once that before him was a great man. 

At the time when he was Premier, before the 
convocation of the first Duma, the situation in 
Russia was in the highest degree chaotic. High 
government offices were often occupied by per- 
sons absolutely unfit for them. There were cases 


of psychopaths becoming local dictators. Pro- 
fessors left their chairs for the political arena, 
bringing to it an idealism too excessive for the re- 
ality. Under such conditions Witte had to solve a 
very complicated situation. And it is necessary 
to add that he courageously went about mate- 
rializing his ideas. 

As a sincerely religious man, Witte thought it 
a sin to shed human blood, which put him in a 
very difficult position whenever he had to sup- 
press revolutionary outbreaks. In_ his. instruc- 
tions to General Dubasov, when he dispatched the 
latter to suppress the Moscow uprising in De- 
cember, 1905, he strongly urged the General to 
use the most humane measures possible. This 
fact was personally confirmed to me by General 
Dubasov, who, under the circumstances, was un- 
able to fulfill Witte’s instructions literally. . . . 

Witte was against the war with Japan, and he 
dreamed of settling peacefully the disputes be- 
tween France and Germany. On this point we 
were in full agreement. Generally, however, it 
was otherwise. Witte was an indomitable de- 
bater. He was very attentive to his opponents, and 
seriously considered even such arguments that 
could claim no pretext to being sound. Though 
he could make himself appear self-confident, he 
always feared making mistakes. That is why 
upon his arrival in Paris he would consult local 
economists and financists on matters which he 
knew better than they. There was in Witte a 
pronounced and well-developed feeling of jus- 
tice. Even criticizing people with great enthu- 
siasm, he never forgot to point out their positive 
qualities. 

I do not share the frequently heard opinion 
that Witte was overwhelmed by a passion for 
power, toward which he aimed at all costs. When 
he left his post, he assured everybody that he would 
not return again to power. Many thought this 
to be hypocrisy, but his conduct proves the oppo- 
site. He expressed his thoughts quite cynically 
sometimes, but without any hidden meaning, as 
would be natural in a subtle political intriguer. 
Sometimes he was rough and insolent, but direct 
and candid. He often conducted himself in defi- 
ance to the most elementary etiquette. Speaking 
to him concerning his decision to stay away from 
active politics, I once expressed a view that there 
would be nothing criminal for a man full of en- 
ergy and ability to seek power again, and that 
his decision was probably made under the influ- 
ence of the moment. He decidedly denied my 
view, and assured me that he was fully satisfied 
with the part of an observer of political events 
and with the writing of his memoirs, to which he 
attached great importance. 


Professor Metchnikoff goes on to refute 
the generally held opinion that Count Witte 
was more of a politician and intriguer than 
statesman. He asserts that as far as his in- 
sight into the psychology of human nature 
goes he never noticed anything suspicious 
about the character of Witte. Though 
Witte was not a coward, never taking any 
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precautions while visiting Paris, which was 
then a dangerous revolutionary nest, his atti- 
tude toward the attempt at his life made in 
Russia was surprising to Professor Metchni- 
koff. 


I wondered how such a lofty, statesmanly mind 
as his could be so strongly affected by an attempt 
at his life. Witte never ceased raging while 
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talking about it. He showed and read to every- 
body documents relating to it. Naturally, he was 
fully justified in his indignation, but it would 
have been more complimentary for him had he 
been able to rise to higher altitudes and show 
greater objectivity. 

It is remarkable, that being undoubtedly a very 
talented financist, Witte, as he himself confessed 
it to me, did not possess the ability to invest profit- 
ably his own capital. 





PERSIA UNDER RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


F all the countries directly concerned in 

the Great War, Persia has received the 
least attention in the public press. The fol- 
lowing interview, which the correspondent of 
the Novoye Vremya (Petrograd) had with 
the new Persian Prime Minister, Sepehdar, 
and which appeared in that paper’s issue for 
April 2, will be read with a great deal of 
interest. The correspondent tells of the 
willingness the head of the new cabinet 
showed “to acquaint the world with the poli- 
cies of the new government,” which is, of 
course, strongly under the influence of Rus- 
sian-English diplomacy. Said Sepehdar: 


The new government and I personally, as its 
head, made it the foundation of our political pro- 
gram to preserve friendly relations with our pow- 
erful neighbors, Russia and England, and to de- 
velop and strengthen these relations, which is 
for Persia a question of life. From this funda- 
mental condition follow all the further details of 
our political program, and by it will be deter- 
mined the whole ligne de conduite of the new 
cabinet and the entire course of its foreign and 
internal policies. We have therefore made it our 
first and foremost aim to stop the senseless and 
criminal warfare against England and Russia, 
which has been going on at our frontiers, and 
which was brought about by the efforts of 
Germano-Turkish diplomacy and German gold. 
This warfare is a crime against the state, com- 
mitted by the cabinet of Mustophi-ol-Mamalek, 
who had sacrificed the interests of the Persian 
people, its future, and its international position, 
for the sake of reward and personal ambitions. 

The stoppage of the warfare is indivisibly 
bound up with the suppression of the anarchy 
that has raged in the country for more than eight 
years, and with the restoration everywhere of 
safety, order, and the authority of governmental 
power. For this purpose it is necessary to in- 
crease the contingent of the Persian cavalry bri- 
gade, which has rendered, and is still rendering, 
very important service to the government in the 
dificult task of pacifying the country, and to 
bring its total up to 10,000, with a corresponding 
number of Russian officers and instructors. It is 
necessary, for the same purpose, to organize an 
army of approximately 25,000 men exclusively for 
police duty. The experiment with the gendarme- 
rie and its Swedish instructors has proved so 
unsuccessful, and even harmful, that there is no 
real reason for continuing and supporting this 


body, which has hopelessly stained its reputation 
by going over, with the majority of Swedish ofh- 
cers, to the German side, where they served as 
hirelings. This body had even before the war 
aroused just irritation and indignation in the 
hearts of the Persian people by its acts of vio- 
lence, robbery, and pillaging in the midst of a 
peaceful population, for whom it was to serve as 
a defender and as an emblem of order and safety. 

The conduct and actions of some of the gen- 
darmerie officers who have joined the Germans, 
or who have since left for Sweden, was so much 
in discord with the ideas formed by Persians of 
the Europeans as the champions of the highest 
civilization and ethics, that for a long time it 
undermined in the entire Persian people the re- 
spect they had for Western civilization and its 
representatives. . . . 

Then, we need fundamental reforms in the de- 
partments of jurisprudence, finances, and home 
affairs, also the elaboration of a definite national 
budget and the organization of a national con- 
trol. In order to realize all these urgent reforms 
money is required, and not in the homeopathic 
doses of monthly subsidies allowed us by the 
Anglo-Russian diplomacy, but in the form of a 
large foreign loan to be placed in Russia and 
England. But, of course, there can be no talk 
about the loan before the end of the great war. 


The correspondent then asked the Premier 
his intentions in respect to the convocation of 
the Medjilis (Parliament), whereupon Se- 
pehdar replied that he believed in the con- 
tinuation of constitutional government in 
Persia, that he accepted his post and that 
his -colleagues joined him because they all 
believed in the moral support Anglo-Russian 
diplomacy will give them for the materiali- 
zation of the reform program, and that, un- 
der present circumstances, he would limit the 
power of the Medjilis, as its members are 
apt to find playing politics with German 
agents a more profitable business than legis- 
lating and ruling their country. 

The correspondent further tells of encoun- 
tering in Teheran a deputation of 700 repre- 
sentative Persians, headed by Prince Kash- 
efes-Saltane, who went to the Allied con- 
sulate to express their gratefulness for the 
exemplary behavior of the Russian troops, 
and for their delivery of the country from the 
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Germans. After the fall of Kermanshah and 
Erzerum, Count Kanitz, one of the chief 
engineers of the German plots in Persia, com- 
mitted suicide. Von Kardoff, the diplomatic 
representative of Germany, escaped _half- 
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naked and all alone, and is believed to have 
perished. ‘The Austrian attaché, Colonel 
Heller, and the Turkish representative, As- 
sim-Bey, were captured by the Russians at 
that time. 





PRACTICAL SOCIALISM IN WAR TIME 


HE partial realization of some social- 

istic aims that has been brought about 
by the great war is, of course, primarily ap- 
parent in those departments of industry 
directly connected with the production of 
war materials, but it also extends to many 
other branches of the economic life of the 
belligerent nations. 

Some aspects of this phase of the war are 
presented in Nuova Antologia (Rome), by 
Prof. Carlo Cassola, of Perugia University. 
As a striking acknowledgment, he cites the 
words of Lloyd George, of Great Britain, 
in a speech at Bristol, where, after saying 
that the trade unions had for years preached 
the nationalization of industry, he asserted 
that, at the time he was speaking, almost 
the entire metallurgic industry of England 
was under the control of the state, which 
was deriving a profit from it. He asked 
whether this was not a long step in the 
direction of the socialistic ideal, and whether 
it was not the most radical measure that a 
government had ever taken to prevent the 
private accumulation of excessive profits. 

This, however, represents only a single 
sphere of the state’s activity in regulating 
and controlling the great industries, for the 
offensive and defensive powers of a nation 
depend in the last instance almost as much 
upon agriculture, means of transportation by 
land and sea, the productien or importation 
of coal, as upon its manufacturing interests. 
And to sustain all these the indispensable 
financial fabric must not be neglected. 

A notable instance of the nationalization 
of a great industry, adduced by Professor 
Cassola, is the organization in Germany of 
an obligatory syndicate of coal producers, in 
which the state, as a proprietor of coal mines, 
participates. The individual associates are 
not allowed to sell their stocks directly to 
the public, nor can they use them directly 
in their own furnaces, if they operate any, 
neither can they fix prices. Only the syndi- 
cate can dispose of the coal that has been 
mined, and the price it establishes therefor is 
not valid unless approved by the govern- 
ment, which reserves the right to raise or 


lower it. These provisions are all the more 
significant when we consider that Germany 
produced, in the year preceding the war, 
340,000,000 tons of coal, worth about a 
thousand million dollars. 

In Italy the decrees of June 26 and 
August 22, 1915, provide that the factories 
turning out war materials shall be divided 
into two classes, namely, free factories, and 
mobilized or auxiliary factories, the latter 
being under the control of provincial com- 
mittees, seven in all, clothed with ample 
powers. Their duty is to prescribe the qual- 
ity of the products, to enforce measures of 
a technical and financial character relative to 
the operation of the individual undertakings, 
and to decide all disputes that may arise 
between workmen and employers. 

At the outbreak of the war, and the cessa- 
tion of all financial relations between the 
belligerents, English merchants found them- 
selves in the possession of German and Aus- 
trian drafts to the value of several hundred 
millions. ‘These became absolutely unavail- 
able, and trade was for the moment almost 
paralyzed, as no public institution could well 
assume the unavoidable risk of discounting 
the paper. However, the national treasury 
intervened, and by agreement with the Bank 
of England, authorized the latter to discount 
at normal rates all drafts drawn upon Eng- 
lish bankers and merchants, and accepted 
before the declaration of war, thus assuming 
the “risks” connected with the operation. A 
like course was followed in regard to drafts 
on foreign debtors which could not for the 
moment be realized. ‘Three-quarters of any 
eventual loss is to be borne by the govern- 
ment and one-quarter by the bank. 

In Germany, where no moratorium was 
ever proclaimed, the pressing necessities of 
debtors have been provided for by a chain 
of loaning banks, which have made advances 
to those manufacturers and merchants who 
can offer as guarantees manufactures, goods, 
produce, or titles. The administration of 
these institutions is under the control of the 
Reichsbank, the directors being appointed by 
the government. 
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The great modern prototype of this state 
management Professor Cassola sees in the 
France of the Revolutionary period, which 
furnished a most comprehensive and _thor- 
ough application of the principle of state 
intervention in national economics. As a 
natural sequence of the general conscription 
came the requisitioning of food supplies for 
the newly-formed armies, and the stringent 
regulation of all industries engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials. 
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Among the additional measures taken 
were a grain monopoly; fixed prices for 
flour; standard weights and uniform prices 
for bread; maximum prices for all the 
necessaries of life, and the establishment of 
great national depots for the storage of 
goods acquired by the state, to be distributed 
through the various channels of trade, whole- 
salers being allowed to realize a profit of 8 
per cent., and retailers one of 12 per cent. on 
their purchases. 





SPANISH SOCIALISTS 


T is highly interesting to note how the 

attitude and course of action of the Ger- 
man Socialists in the present war are re- 
garded by Socialists of other nations. Mons. 
P. G. La Chesnais, writing in the Mercure 
de France, discusses at some length and with 
much warmth, the views expressed by a 
Spanish Socialist, A. Fabra Ribas, in a nota- 
ble work entitled El socialismo y el conflicto 
europeo. 

Says Mons. La Chesnais by way of 
preface: 


We know that sentiment in Spain regarding 
the two groups of belligerents is extremely di- 
versified. It ranges from the most pronounced 
sympathy for the Central Powers to the most 
decided sympathy for their adversaries. The 
interesting point is the parallelism of the opin- 
ions concerning the war with political alignments 
—the pronounced pro-Germans being on the ex- 
treme Right, among the Clericals, while at the 
extreme Left, among the Socialists, the war is 
interpreted about as it is in France, the sole dif- 
ference being that Kaiserism and the German 
Socialists are criticized with greater freedom 
and severity, it may be, since the Spanish are 
Not restrained, as are the French, by being judges 
in their own cause. 


Of the two sub-titles of Ribas’ book, 
“Kaiserism, that is the Enemy!” and 
“Ought Spain to Intervene in the War?,” 
the first is sufficient to indicate the tendency 
of the work. 

The author is but a temporary guest in 
France and has remained thoroughly Span- 
ish. Though he has spent the last years 
in France and been a contributor to the 
leading French Socialist organ, he had 
previous to that passed four years in Ger- 
many, where he wrote for the German 
periodical, Vorwarts. His advocacy of the 
Allied cause is, therefore, the result of rea- 
soning, not of being carried away by his 
environment. 


The Spanish writer’s views are valuable, 
too, as being those of a man well versed in 
foreign politics. That is, in fact, his spe- 
cialty as a journalist. It does not prevent 
his saying, however, that the war has its 
source in capitalism, from which view 
M. La Chesnais dissents, saying that in 
essence it is not a war of capitalism, but a 
war for supremacy, such as have occurred 
under all possible economic conditions. 
And Ribas himself admits that capitalism is 
not the sole responsible element. Speaking 
of the Triple Alliance, he remarks that it 
tended to exercise a real hegemony in 
Europe, thus menacing the existence of 
France as a nation and forcing her to ally 
herself with Russia—no new discovery, but 
gratifying as the view of a neutral Social- 
ist, since the French Socialists dare not 
admit that the Russian alliance was justifi- 
able or necessary. 

But let us turn from general politics; the 
book is chiefly interesting as a study of 
Socialist policies. Besides presenting some 
new material, Ribas’ knowledge of the 
previous life of the German Socialist party 
gives his judgment a peculiar weight in this 
connection. 

He recalls that in 1905 Bebel declared, 
at the German Socialist Congress at Jena, 
that the government could not risk a re- 
sort to arms without the consent of the 
Socialist party, saying: “If the Reserves 
and the Landwehr are called upon, there 
are brigades composed entirely of Social- 
ists.” And since then, he remarks, the 
Socialist vote has increased by 1,200,000. 
Whence he concludes that: 


The vote of the German Socialist party was, 
therefore, not a platonic one . . . but one upon 
which hung peace and war: a vote which signi- 
fied theoretically and practically the repudiation 
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of the conflict of classes, absolute adhesion to 
the principles of German militarism, and a com- 
plete surrender in favor of Kaiserism. 

Thus their responsibility, according to Ribas, 
is a frightful one. They betrayed their cause, 
their principles, in not recording the protest of 
a powerless minority, a protest ineffective for 
the present, but which would have saved their 
honor. But their treason went far beyond that: 
it did not consist of cowardice, or of being car- 
ried away by a great wave of fanatical pa- 
triotism, or a feeling of impotence. It consisted 
in going over to the other camp. Far from being 
an act of impotence, it was a voluntary act. They 
voted the war credits because they accepted the 
war—nay, more: because being able to choose 
between peace and war, they chose war. These 
are the deductions that may be drawn from the 
passage cited above. 

Ribas does not indulge in conjectures, search 
for anecdotes, essay to analyze the psychology of 
the German Socialists, or measure their indi- 
vidual responsibility. What he wants to ponder 
is solely the importance of the fact, and he be- 
lieves that, as a matter of fact, German Social 
Democracy had the power of averting the war. 


How, asks M. La Chesnais, could they, 
being so strong, have been so weak? Ex- 
tremist parties generally indulge in_ illu- 
sions as to their strength. How could they 
forget that even nine years ago their leader 
judged it great enough? 


And Ribas shows that German political prac- 
tice aggravates the Socialist vote of war credits. 
The same act, under like circumstances, in Eng- 
land and France would at least have involved 
the continuance of the Parliament, which, in 
those democratic countries, is a means of inter- 
vening directly in the entire organism of the 
state, while “the German Socialist deputies in 
voting the war credits delivered themselves body 
and soul to the enemy, without reserving to 
themselves any guarantee or retaining any power 
to defend the proletariat.” As for the excuse 
according to which the Reichstag group, deceived, 
believed that the issue was a war of defense 
for Germany, it cannot hold in face of what 
appeared in the Vorwarts at the close of July, 
1914, and in Haase’s address at Brussels, 
July 30th. 


Understanding so clearly at once the 
origin of the war and the role of the Ger- 
man Socialists, the Spanish Socialist does 
not hesitate to formulate very definite con- 


clusions: 

As Socialists we cannot close our eyes to the 
truth, nor seek to evade the problems which we 
are obliged to solve, and which require that we 
deal justly in our own cause, judging and casti- 
gating those who have failed to keep their prom- 
ises and betrayed our cause by not opposing the 
war, by not at least protesting against the in- 
famous violation of Belgian neutrality. 

And as Socialists, finally, we must regard 
Austro-German militarism and, above all, Kai- 
serism as our enemy par excellence—for more 
formidable than Russian Czarism, since that rep- 
resents at present a domestic danger combated 
with fire and sword by the elite of the Russian 
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people themselves, while Kaiserism constitutes an 
actual world danger, tolerated and supported by 
those who were looked upon as the most revo- 
lutionary party on earth. 

* * # 

Ought Spain to intervene in the war? It 
sounds somewhat strange for a Socialist to pro- 
pound such a question, and I know many So- 
cialists who will be scandalized by it. Have 
not the international congresses proclaimed that 
the International is, above all, pacifist? Have 
they not declared that the only legitimate war 
is a war of defense? . . . Nevertheless, Fabra 
Ribas devotes an entire chapter to that question. 
And, whatever one may think of his reply, one 
must admire his vigor of thought, the rigor of 
his conclusions. 

He speaks no longer here of capitalist origin 
of the war; he goes straight to the crucial point: 

This war is fought for the hegemony of the 
world and the principles which shall govern it. 
The victory of the Allies would be the definitive 
victory of the principle of nationalities and of 
the sovereignty of the people. The victory of 
Germany would not be the definitive defeat of 
that principle nor the total annihilation of the 
people’s rights, but it is beyond doubt that that 
principle and those rights would receive a rude 
shock whose consequences no man can foresee. 

Having firmly established that the triumph of 
the Central Powers would be the triumph of a 
universal reaction, Ribas concludes that if the 
liberty of a people is menaced it is the duty of 
Socialists everywhere to join in their defense, 
if possible. He conceives the struggle against 
Germany as a Crusade, in which the whole world 
ought to take part. Germany, dominated by 
Kaiserism, is a power for evil. It is a boldly 
idealistic conception, much in the spirit of the 
French Revolution. Idealism is, however, not the 
strong point of our age. Not that it does not 
animate many minds, but one no longer has faith 
in its strength; it is regarded as a distant hope, 
a utopian dream. : 

Ribas does not, however, counsel Spain to enter 
the war, because he has no faith in the Spanish 
army. But, says he: “If the Spanish army and 
navy were really national institutions, I should 
be a fervent advocate of the intervention of our 
country’s forces.” 


Ribas’ work, the writer concludes, is 
valuable in itself as the utterance of a neu- 
tral Socialist who has lived for years among 
the German Socialists and cannot be sus- 
pected of prejudice against them. But he 
is interesting, besides, if he may be regarded 
as representing Spanish Socialist thought. 
Now, their Congress last October declared 
that Socialism was interested in the defeat 
of Austro-German Imperialism, expressed 
itself against a premature peace, which 
might frustrate the interests of progress and 
civilization. 

Fabro Ribas is permeated with the true 
doctrines of Socialism, and it is his belief 
in international solidarity which makes him 
the advocate of international action against 
a common peril. 
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SECRETARY BAKER OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


T has been remarked more than once since 
President Wilson named Newton D. 
Baker as successor to Secretary Garrison of 
the War Department, that he chose a man as 
like as possible to himself in temperament, 
mental habits, and point of view. This 
thought is emphasized by Mr. Fred C. Kelly 
in a character sketch of Secretary Baker, con- 
tributed to Collier’s Weekly for May 6. 

Beginning with an allusion to the fact 
that a quarter of a century ago Mr. Baker 
was a student at Johns Hopkins University, 
while Woodrow Wilson was a lecturer there, 
Mr. Kelly remarks that after Baker’s stu- 
dent days were ended, the two men did not 
come into personal contact until they chanced 
to speak from the same platform in the 
course of a political campaign in Massa- 
chusetts a few years ago, when Wilson had 
become Governor of New Jersey and Baker 
was City Solicitor of Cleveland. At the 
Baltimore Convention of 1912, Baker made 
a speech in behalf of Wilson’s nomination 
which excited comment throughout the 
country. When Wilson, as President, was 
making up his cabinet he offered Baker a 
place as Secretary of the Interior, but Baker 
was still Mayor of Cleveland and declined 
the honor. After that the two men fell into 
the habit of writing letters to each other, 
and in the course of time Baker became one 
of the President’s unofficial advisers. 

To Mr. Kelly it seems as if the Presi- 
dent could not have found anywhere a man 
who would look less like the popular precon- 
ceived notion of the way a Secretary of War 
should look than does Mr. Baker. ‘People 
subconsciously think a man in charge of the 
War Department should be of impressive 
stature, with a massive, grisled head, a war- 
like face, and a fee-faw-fum voice. The 
ideal would be a sort of composite of Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan and Jess Willard.” Now 
Secretary Baker is slight of stature, with a 
bit of a studious droop to his shoulders and 
looks like a boy. “He is a boy in stature, 
features, and actions. Unless you scruti- 
nized his face closely you would never guess 
that he is forty-five years old. Across the 
room he could pass for twenty-six and across 
the street you might pick him for a college 
sophomore en route maybe to banjo practise. 
- Up closer you notice little wrinkles about his 
eyes, like minute guy ropes. His direct eyes 
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are his most impressive feature, because of 
their uncanny directness. He has a promi- 
nent chin, slightly suggestive of Woodrow 
Wilson’s.” 

After leaving the University, Mr. Baker 
became, for a time, private secretary of the 
late William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
which was Baker’s native State. In 1897, 
Baker decided to enter on the practise of law 
in Cleveland, and within a few years at- 
tracted the favorable notice of Mayor Tom 
Johnson, who appointed him First Assistant 
City Solicitor. Later he was four times 
elected City Solicitor, and in 1911 was 
elected Mayor of Cleveland by the largest 
majority ever given a candidate there. Two 
years later he was re-elected by a reduced 
majority, and in January last he retired to 
private life. “Close friends of the new War 
Secretary declare that he has never in his 
life occupied a public office without his ex- 
hausting every reasonable or decent means to 
avoid it: His ambitions have always been to 
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be a high-grade lawyer, taking only hand- 
picked cases and to participate in public 
affairs as a private citizen.” 

Although head of the War Department, 
Mr. Baker is said to be a member of most of 
the peace societies of the world. He is not, 
however, a pacifist in the Bryan or Ford 
sense. “I am for peace at almost any price,” 
says Mr. Baker, “and I am not willing to 
make up my mind on just what that ‘almost’ 
shall be. Circumstances would determine. 
I do not think world peace will come 
through passive resistance on the part of any 
one nation, but I think a really great nation 
can afford to wait a long while and give a 
great many benefits of doubts before going to 
war.” 

Mr. Kelly is especially impressed by Sec- 
retary Baker’s abilities as a platform speaker. 
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Indeed, he thinks that if there is any political 
significance in the appointment of Mr. Baker 
to a cabinet position, it is simply that his 
abilities as an orator may be useful to the 
administration. If there is any difference 
between the President and his War Secre- 
tary in this capacity, Mr. Kelly thinks that 
of the two men Baker is perhaps a better 
speaker than Wilson. “It is doubtful if any 
man can get up unexpectedly and use better 
diction with less hesitation. I have heard 
him speak extemporaneously when he em- 
ployed involved phrases which were, never- 
theless, so clear that one would think that 
they had been carefully evolved on paper. 
He can think out a problem while on his feet 
and discuss it as he goes along.” Yet Mr. 
Baker says that he never began a speech 
without more or less stage fright. 





ROSCOE POUND, DEAN OF THE HAR- 
VARD LAW SCHOOL 

















DEAN ROSCOE POUND, OF THE HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL 
(One of the leading American exponents of the so-called 
“Sociological Jurisprudence”) 


HE recent choice of Dr. Roscoe Pound 

as the Dean of the Law School of Har- 
vard University (usually regarded as both 
the oldest and the foremost law school in the 
United States) is significant as a recognition 
of a leader in the movement to make the 
law more responsive to changing social con- 
ditions. 

In the Nebraska State Journal for March 
18th, Prof. M. M. Fogg, of the University 
of Nebraska, calls attention to Dr. Pound’s 
labors in behalf of this reform. ‘This was 
the emphasis of his Lowell Institute lectures, 
in Boston, three years ago and of his address 
—Justice According to Law”—at Nebras- 
ka University in 1914; this is the central 
idea of the work he is preparing on “‘Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence.” “If justice is not 
expedited, if evidence is not valued more as 
a means and less for evidence’ sake; if the 
law does not square more nearly with the 
facts of changing society; quasi-judicial 
boards and commissions, as they have already 
begun to do more and more, take over the 
work of the courts—boards and commissions 
in which is danger because they settle cases 
on their separate merits, not according to 
any fundamental principles. For dealing 
with this vital problem from an historical 
and comparative point of view, Dean 
Pound’s equipment is probably not equaled 
by that of any other American.” 

Dean Pound was born in Lincoln, Ne- 
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braska, forty-six years ago. He was a grad- 
uate of the State University at seventeen, 
and university instructor in botany before he 
was eighteen. He enjoys a world-wide repu- 
tation as a scientist, based on a book giving 
an exposition of the origin and composition 
of the native vegetation in Nebraska. This 
work is described by botanists as one of the 
best books of its class in existence. 

At nineteen, Pound took up the study of 
the law, and as practitioner at Lincoln, and 
incidentally at Chicago, Cambridge and 
Boston, while possessing uncommon powers 
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as an advocate, he has been regarded, by rea- 
son of his command of wide and accurate 
learning, as “the lawyer’s lawyer—the man 
who knows,” who “knows where things are.” 
For years Dr. Pound was an associate pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Nebraska, 
later at the Northwestern University, and 
the University of Chicago, and for the past 
four years at the Harvard Law School. He 
is described as an inspiring teacher whose 
success has been due first of all to the recog- 
nition of the fact that he has mastered his 
subjects. 





A CRISIS IN OUR IMMIGRATION 
POLICY 


N striking contrast to the situation that 

has prevailed for generations, the move- 
ment of population from the Old World to 
the New is now almost balanced by the 
movement in the opposite direction. During 
the second half of the year 1915 the num- 
ber of arrivals on our shores was 169,291, 
and of departures 166,899, leaving a net in- 
crease in the population, from immigration, 
of only 2392. During the fiscal years 1913 
and 1914 the annual immigration amounted 
to about a million and a half, and the annual 
net increase in the alien population (z.e., 
the total annual increase minus the number 
of those returning to their own countries) 
to about 800,000. 

Thus we are granted a momentary breath- 
ing spell, in which to take stock of our im- 
migration policy, and especially to consider 
what problems of immigration will have to 
be faced after the European war is over and 
how they should be dealt with. That we 
need new immigration legislation and need it 
at once is the thesis to which Professor Rob- 
ert De C. Ward, of Harvard University, de- 
votes an article entitled “Immigration and 
the War” in the Scientific Monthly. He 
says: 


The war has brought us, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, face to face with a great experiment 
in restriction—restriction of a far more drastic 
sort than has ever been suggested by any but a 
few of our most radical exclusionists. Further- 
more, the war has brought, temporarily, an inter- 
esting change in the racial character of our alien 
arrivals, The majority of those coming in recent 
months has been from northern and western 
Europe, whereas, under ordinary conditions, 
nearly three-quarters of our immigrants are 
southern and eastern Europeans. The British 


Isles, Holland, Denmark, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, from all of which there has been a fairly 
regular steamship service, have kept on sending 
us about their usual quota. Of those aliens who 
have returned home for military duty, the large 
majority came originally from southern and 
eastern Europe. Immigration restrictionists have 
observed with satisfaction that there has been 
less unemployment than usual during this winter, 
even in our large eastern cities, and realize, what 
they have always maintained, that reducing. the 
inflow of: unskilled labor must inevitably simplify 
and lighten all our burdens of public and private 
charity.. They observe, also, that there has been 
no widespread, serious or disturbing lack ‘of 
labor in our great industries or public under- 
takings. . The predictions of those who have 
persistently maintained that even a very moderate 
restriction of immigration would immediately 
lead to.a labor shortage and greatly curtail our 
industries have been shown to be in error. 


The author reviews the much-debated 
question as to the amount and character of 
immigration after the war. It appears that 
former wars abroad have been followed by 
an incréased immigration to America. The 
view is advanced that while the work of re- 
construction may tend to keep the laboring 
class at-home in the better organized coun- 
tries of northern and western Europe, from 
which we have, in the past, received the most 
desirable types of immigrant, 


in the countries of southern and eastern Europe 
and of western Asia, immigration from which 
has been on the whole more of a problem, be- 
cause of the differences in race, political institu- 
tions, education and social habits, there will not 
be the same organized reconstructive work. From 
these countries, therefore, so largely in the more 
primitive condition of agriculture, the forces 
tending to promote emigration will be operative 
to a much greater degree than ever before. Thus 
the great preponderance of southern and eastern 
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Europeans, already the most striking feature in 
our recent immigration, is likely to be still further 
increased after the war is over. 


Finally, this unprecedented war will have 
far-reaching effects upon the physical, men- 
tal, and moral characteristics ot the Furo- 
pean populations, and these will be reflected 
in our future immigrants. Hence the urgent 
need of establishing, before the influx again 
begins, more effective safeguards against un- 
desirable accessions to our population. 

Professor Ward devotes much space to an 
analysis and eulogy of the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill, which, since his article was writ- 
ten, has passed tne House by a large ma- 
jority, and is now before the Senate. This 
bill includes the much-vetoed but irrepressi- 
ble literacy test, of which the author says: 


To object to the reading test on the ground 


that it “will not exclude the educated rascal” 
is a sign either of gross ignorance or of a wilful 
attempt to mislead. The reading test is not to 
replace any existing provision of the present law. 
It is to be added to our present provisions. 
Criminals are already mentioned among the ex- 
cluded classes, and we keep them out when we 
can, and as well as we can, although everybody 
familiar with the law, and with the difficulties of 
its enforcement, knows perfectly well that we 
really have no effective means of keeping out 
this group. No one maintains that the reading 


test is an ideal, or a perfect “solution” of our 


problem. 


The writer appeals tothe sanity and pa- 
triotism of the American people in behalf of 
the bill now before Congress, 


embodying provisions for the preservation of our 
public health by more effective exclusion of 
mentally and physically undesirable aliens; pro- 
viding for more humane and fairer treatment of 
the aliens themselves; and excluding certain ‘ad- 
ditional groups which, in the opinion of our im- 
migration experts, are economically or racially 
unfit. It is natural that so complex a bill, codi- 
fying all our existing immigration laws, and mak- 
ing changes in them, should meet with opposition. 
Some of this opposition is honest and sincere. 
Much of it is based on misconceptions of what 
the present law is and of the ways in which the 
new bill would modify it. Much of ‘it is the 
result of agitation by “interested” persons who 
do not hesitate to mislead the foreign-born mem- 
bers of our communities by wilful misstatements 
of facts, and deliberate falsehoods regarding ‘the 
actual wording and purpose of the ‘bill. _When 
no less eminent a citizen than Cardinal Gibbons 
was misled into thinking that the immigration 
bill which passed the last Congress required 
ability to read English, it is not surprising- that 
the great masses of our recent immigrants are 
even more mistaken. Much of the opposition, 
now as always, comes from the railroad and 
steamship companies, and from the large employ- 
ers of labor. Some of it is coming from the 
Japanese and the Chinese. 





GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HE people of the United States are 

daily becoming more keenly alive to 
the immense political and commercial ad- 
vantages of establishing friendly and cordial 
relations with all of Latin-America. Doubt- 
less the commission, headed by Secretary 
McAdoo, which has just returned from South 
America has done much to further such re- 
lations—in spite of the unfortunate con- 
tretemps in Peru. But no formal visit of 
officials, no matter how able and tactful the 
latter may be, can accomplish as much as a 
continuous and coéperative effort on the part 
of foreign residents and visitors in a country 
having the definite object of establishing such 
an entente with the native population. 

It is just such a coéperative effort that the 
German residents and travelers all over 
South America have been making for some 
years. This is being keenly realized in France, 
and the United States may well take the 
same lesson to heart. An article by M. René 





Moulin in the Revue Hebdomadaire comes 
aptly to hand to drive this lesson home. We 
quote from an abstract in the April number 


of La Revue: 


It is not only in Europe and in the United States 
that it is necessary to trace, to unearth, and to 
checkmate German propaganda. It flourishes 
also throughout the whole of South America, and 
if the results have not yet corresponded to the 
degree of the effort, we should nevertheless be 
at fault to neglect them under the pretext that 
these far-distant countries cannot, after all, exert 
any influence on the issue of the war. 

It is well known in Germany that all of Latin- 
America has been thoroughly impregnated with 
French culture, and that the sympathies we may 
count upon in this realm are lively, sincere, and 
profound. But it is known, too, that there is no 
public opinion which cannot be transformed, or 
at least impressed, by a skilful, tenacious, and 
prudent propaganda without useless violence. 

At Stuttgart a “Hispano-Germanic Society” has 
just been founded. Its members propose to 
facilitate the rapprochement between peoples of 
the German and of the Spanish language. After 
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the war an Economic Committee wil! be formed. 
On the fifth of January the Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung published a long letter from a German 
teacher established in Brazil in the Province of 
Rio Grande do Sul in which he says: “The 
French have earnestly endeavored to establish 
propaganda in the province, but thanks be to 
God and to the efforts intelligently organized by 
the excellent ‘League of the German Societies 
of Porto Allegre’ ‘the Franco-English influence 
is diminishing.” 

In the Argentine, if we may believe the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, the German cause may also be 
expected to gain ground. A certain Professor, 
Ernesto Quesada, of the University of Buenos 
Aires, and president of the Argentine delegation 
to the Pan-American Congress, is said to have 
declared in an interview which attracted much 
attention, that the sympathy for France in no 
wise implies a hatred of Germany. And the 
professor adds that he counts much, moreover, 
on the Germano-South American Institute to yet 
more improve and develop the good relations 
which exist between the two countries. 

The Deutsche Zeitung fur Chili, a daily review; 
the Revista del Pacifico, published at La Plata; 
another review, Ecoaleman, published at Cara- 
cas, are very active propagandists. To reunite in 
one sheaf these scattered activities, the first- 
named journal proposes to form an “Association 
for the Conservation and Development of Ger- 
manism in Chile.” This association, which might 
include Austrians and Swiss Germans, would 
comprise six sections: 


(1) A section of instruction. 

(2) A section of sports. 

(3) A musical and artistic section. 

(4) A section for commerce and industry. 

(5) A section of assistance and benevolence. 

(6) A section of propaganda for Germanism— 
(German journals, libraries, conferences, instruc- 
tion in German for non-Germans). A central 
bureau, which would reunite the delegates from 
the various societies of the German language, 
would consider all questions bearing on Ger- 
manism in Chile. It would serve besides as a 
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bureau of information to strangers regarding ‘all 
associations of this sort. 


M. Moulin considers that the precise and 
practical program of these journals which 
pretend to serve Chilean, Brazilian, or Ar- 
gentine interests, but in reality serve the 
cause of Greater Germany, and of these 
leagues and associations so pertinacious and 
well codrdinated—in short, “this coérdina- 
tion and concentration of all efforts and all 
initiatives, will tend to create in South 
America a pro-German current which may 
one day become a menace to French in- 
terests.” He speaks with approval of the 
plan of M. Martinenche, promulgated in 
1908, to form a “Grouping of French uni- 
versities for the development of relations 
with South America.” He continues: 


After the war Latin-America will offer an im- 
mense field to our activities. But we must needs 
prepare immediately for our future. To-morrow 
it will probably be too late. Let us try to rebind 
the ties which unite us to South America, and 
which the German propaganda is trying to de- 
stroy. The Argentine Republic, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, give us daily proofs of their sympathy 
too striking to permit us . to continue to 
sit with folded hands. 

Let us send into each of the South American 
Republics men conversant with the language, 
the inhabitants, and the country—men who have 
no need of one stage to instruct themselves, and 
another to instruct us. We have universities, 
merchants, and savants who could conduct in 
South America an excellent and rapid propa- 
ganda. Let us for once make use of these agen- 
cies. It is not, I know, the custom. But the 
profit we should derive is well worth some little 
sacrifices. We have down there a mission—and 
the highest—to fulfil, a réle to play, a place to 
take. Quick! a program and to work! 





HALIFAX COMING INTO ITS OWN 


ANADIANS are perennially captivated 

by the idea of all-British routes to the 
mother country. A large share of Canadian 
products still finds its outlet by way of 
United States ports, despite the fact that 
the Dominion has ports of its own nearer to 
Europe. The nearest of all is Halifax. A 
few years ago we heard much of a summer 
route via Hudson Bay. There has also been 
much talk of a route across Newfoundland. 
Now, however, commercial Canada has fo- 
cused its attention on Halifax, through 
which, if its hopes are realized, there will 
soon be flowing a large volume of freight, 
not only from the interior of Canada, but 
also from the northwestern United States. 


Tine—7 


The great undertakings upon which the gov- 
ernment has embarked at this point were 
recently described in the New York Times: 


Because of its geographical location, because 
Halifax is the most easterly of the Canadian ports, 
and because, too, strangely enough, it is never 
closed by ice, Canada, through its Department of 
Railways and Canals, is now engaged there on 
one of the biggest port developments in the world. 
Although suffering with her mother country from 
the drain of the great war, the Dominion is pro- 
ceeding with regularity on a construction deter- 
mined upon before men reckoned with the present 
destruction of the wealth of the world. Already 
work to the amount of $7,000,000 has been con- 
tracted for, and a total outlay of $30,000,000 is 
contemplated. 

The port development at Halifax is attracting 
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the attention of engineers everywhere. There is 
being built an entirely new railway entrance to 
the city, which means a relocation of the railway 
station and six miles of approach track through 
virgin territory within the city limits. Further- 
more, a radical innovation in quay-wall construc- 
tion is being introduced. The work is no less 
interesting as a study in commercial development 
and national self-sufficiency, for the Port of Hali- 
fax, when completed, will be the climax of the 
grand Canadian transcontinental railway scheme, 
which has been fructifying for the past decade; 
the transshipment point which is intended to 
guarantee that Canadian goods will be carried 
entirely on Canadian soil; the link in the British 


“All Red” inter-continental transport about which 


England’s Ministers dreamed in the days before 
they became munitions makers and recruiting 
sergeants. 


On the Atlantic seaboard Canada has only 
four ports where ireight can be transshipped 
to large ocean steamers ; viz., Montreal, Que- 


bec, St. John (N. B.), and Halifax. 


The St. Lawrence River ports have been de- 
veloped in a satisfactory manner, particularly 
Montreal, which is one of the largest grain- 
shipping ports in the world. Both, however, have 
very marked disadvantages. Although not much 
farther north than Halifax, the temperate influ- 
ence of the ocean is so far away that for at least 
four months every year they are icebound and 
impassable. In the summer, too, the long, thou- 
sand-mile trip up the St. Lawrence is apt to be 
endangered by heavy fogs. As recently as May, 
1914, the Empress of Ireland, sinking in collision 
during a fog, added to the terrible maritime 
disasters of history. Furthermore, the _ St. 
Lawrence is dredged only to a depth of 35 feet. 
St. John was barred mainly on account of the 
fifty-foot tide change there, which would make 
any extensive construction almost impossible. 
Halifax does not suffer from the difficulties of 
Montreal and Quebec, but it had never been de- 
veloped either as a railway center or a harbor 
to a degree sufficient to offset the superior ad- 
vantages of New York, Portland and Boston, 
where large vessels and effective transshipment 
facilities have long been offered. 

In consequence of these restrictions, in winter 
practically all of the Canadian trade, and in 
summer some of it, has come down through the 
States and paid not only traffic rates on the rail- 
roads there, but also helped the American ports 
to the disadvantage of the Canadian. 


Americans are prone to think of the Nova 
Scotian metropolis as almost subarctic in 
latitude; but it is, in fact, temptingly near 
the great steamship lanes between America 
and Great Britain. The winter route from 
New York actually passes only fifty miles 
south of the entrance to Halifax harbor. 


Its main disadvantages are its comparative re- 
moteness as a railway center and the fogs which 
frequent its harbor. The former the Canadians 
have set about to remedy; the latter most of them 
agree to forget. 

At any rate, the government officials through 
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the medium of the best railway and harbor en- 
gineering talent in the Dominion for some years 
thoroughly studied the situation, and once con- 
vinced of the practicability of a stupendous port 
development, proceeded secretly to buy up what 
little property was not already in government 
possession, and in 1912 announced the new Ocean 
Terminals. 

Briefly, the new scheme consisted in taking the 
railway from its present location north of the 
city down a “back way,” along the beautifully 
wooded shore of the Northwest Arm, which 
makes in behind the city, and around the south 
end of the peninsula to the Government park, 
which lies close up to the business center of the - 
town. Here are located the terminals—a landing 
quay 2,000 feet in length, and six piers, each 1,250 
feet long, with berths having a depth of forty- five 
feet of water, sufficient to carry any ship now 
afloat, and with room for twenty or thirty of the 
largest vessels at once. Along with the quay 
and piers is a protective breakwater and freight 
houses, elevators, and all the various equipment 
necessary for the economical transshipment of all 
kinds of freight from car to boat. 

Moreover, Halifax is to have what no port of 
consequence in the United States has—direct and 
mainline connections for both freight and pas- 
sengers to the very edge of the wharves, with a 
railway station of the new cathedral type—the 
kind made famous by the Grand Central and 
the Pennsylvania in New York, the Michigan 
Central in Detroit, the Union Stations in Kansas 
City and in Washington—at one end of which 
liners may dock and at the other transcontinental 
Pullmans start. With similar arrangements at 
Vancouver or Prince Rupert, now complete, an 
Englishman can go from the Victoria Docks in 
London to the landing stage at Hongkong with- 
out stepping out into the air or off British planks, 
afloat or awheel. 

The passenger business in this new terminal is 
secondary, though some millions of dollars are 
to go into the station and the hotel, which will 
supplant Halifax’s present ridiculous accommoda- 
tions. The main provision is for freight, and 
for that the Intercolonial Railway, one of the 
oldest Canadian systems, built from Halifax to 
Truro in 1854 and extended to the St. Lawrence 
River in 1879, is being revamped, and Halifax is 
to be provided with the last word in terminal 
facilities. ‘This means a freight sorting yard in 
Bedford Bay, where the gray patrol cruisers of 
King George’s North Atlantic fleet now slip into 
port for their occasional and well-earned rest, 
and all the multiple services and equipment 
which the transshipment of carload freight de- 
mands. 


One of the most formidable engineering 
problems in connection with this project was 
the construction of the huge quay walls, in 
salt water from 35 to 60 feet deep, subject 
to local freezing; conditions that oppose both 
cofferdam construction and the pouring of 
concrete under water. The novel plan adopt- 
ed consists in the use of immense cellular 
concrete blocks, each weighing 60 tons, 32 
feet long, 28 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. 
These are cast in a yard alongside the har- 
bor, and permitted to dry and set for at least 
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BRITISH FLEET IN THE HARBOR OF HALIFAX 


a month before submersion. A _ concrete 
foundation is laid in an enormous diving- 
bell. The latter is then removed, and the 
blocks are lowered one on top of another 
by a massive crane. The cells are then 
partly filled in with concrete and broken 
stone. 

The financial outlook for this project is 
still problematical. 


Against its success two things will work— 
the long railway haul to reach its docks, and the 
possibility that the prevailing fogs will so cloud 
the entrance as to discourage big shipping. In 
answer to the first objection its advocates admit 
that for grain Montreal will continue to have the 
call in summer, and the New England ports in 


winter, but for bulk goods and for express and 
passenger service, Halifax is sufficiently superior 
to maintain a prosperous existence. The pos- 
sibility of fog brings up an interesting psycho- 
logical manifestation. The Canadian does not 
recognize the existence of fog, either in the St. 
Lawrence or on the Nova Scotian coast. Like the 
Pittsburghers with their smoke, the San Francis- 
cans with their winter rains, and the New York- 
ers with their summer mosquitoes, they rise 
superior to all natural phenomena. Records show 
that only from thirty to forty day$ each year at 
Halifax proper are foggy, but the offshore condi- 
tions are not so satisfactory. Indeed, from May 
to August fogs prevail about 60 per cent. of the 
time just south of the Newfoundland banks. 
Prediction as to the effect of this condition upon 
shipowners requires a clairvoyance hardly worth 
while claiming. 





PORTUGAL. AND GERMANY 


HE significance of Portugal’s sudden 

entry into the war is explained in the 
April number of La Revue (Paris) by its 
able editor, Jean Finot. According to that 
well-known publicist, this is the official con- 
secration of a troubled past and a manifest 
present. He writes: 


Germany invaded Angola, a Portuguese prov- 
ince. She massacred its soldiers and sent its 
ships to the bottom of the sea. And because the 
adversary was none too redoubtable, Berlin con- 
tinued to assume that there was a state of peace 
with Portugal, in spite of the repeated violations 
of the juridic relations existing between the two 
countries. 

There is no question here of an isolated at- 
tack, but of six renewed attempts, having for 


their object the brutal conquest of a province, 
without even a previous declaration of war. The 
invasion of Waulila in October, 1914, was fol- 
lowed by many other aggressions. These did not 
come to an end until the beginning of 1915, after 
the capture of the German colonial soldiers by 
General Botha! 

The seizure of the German vessels has put an 
end to this situation so discordant with the pre- 
scriptions of the international code. And this is 
why the German chancellery sees itself obliged 
to declare war against Portugal, to safeguard 
its interests. The Germans are at last obliged to 
quit this country in which they are so ab- 
horred. 

When Portugal put an end to the lies which 
poisoned its political existence, Germany de- 
nounced such duplicity and violation of interna- 
tional treaties. But the requisition of the ships 
responds to an incontestable right which apper- 
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tains to every government . . . when exacted by 
its primordial interests. This right, known un- 
der the name of Anjarie, was provided for, 
moreover, in the German-Portuguese treaty of 
commerce of November 30, 1908. In exercising 
sovereignty of her ports, Portugal made use of 
this imprescriptible right. The only reproach 
Germany might address to her is of having waited 
too long; for all German properties, including 
the ships, should have been sequestrated without 
indemnity following the invasion of Angola. 

Let us note, likewise, that Italy requisitioned 
thirty-seven German ships interned within her 
ports. Nine of these plied between Italy and 
England, and eighteen between Italy and the 
United States. However, Germany accepted this 
fact and on this occasion made no outcry about a 
violation of rights. 


Stung by impotent rage, according to M. 
Finot, Germany sought to wound national 
pride by declaring that Portugal is a mere 
vassal of England. In answering this insult, 
Camachot, the leader of the Unionists, count- 
ered very neatly by remarking, “We may be 
treated as slaves, but it is as slaves of our 
promises.” The writer goes on to remark 
that there has been an unbroken historical 
friendship between the two countries since 
the first treaty, concluded in 1373. This 
was followed by others signed in 1386, 1642, 
1654, 1660, 1703, etc., etc. He continues: 


International propriety and justice are on the 
side of Portugal. Has not Germany committed 
against her a series of crimes which nothing 
justified save her erroneous conviction that she 
would remain unpunished? Accustomed to re- 
spect nothing but force, Germany has always con- 
sidered her present adversary as a negligible 
quantity... . 

The energy and dignity displayed on this 
occasion by the government of Alfonso Costa 
have produced a durable impression. There has 
been a change in Europe; in contrast to the acts 
of servility of so many neutrals, one nation, neg- 
ligible apparently, has dared oppose the Berlin 
monster. . The seizure of the boats by 
Portugal marks the second stage. . . . This 
measure embraces the most papable interests. 
Moreover it procures for Portugal the char- 
acter of a belligerent. It is not our intention to 
exalt the necessity of her active participation in 
the war of “civilized peoples against Ger- 
many” . . . Friend and admirer of Portugal, I 
feel an infinite joy in underscoring the beauty 
of her attitude. In solidarizing herself by a 
spontaneous act with the most beautiful cause 
which has ever inspired humanity, the Lusitanian 
Republic can but advance in the general esteem. 
Far from trying jesuitically to conciliate the 
superior interests of morality with base preoccu- 
pations, like certain neutrals, she has not ceased 
proudly to show her preferences and. range her- 
self openly on the side of those who incarnate 
the true principles of social welfare. . . She 
also has her Germanophiles . . . but their num- 
ber is so small, their activity is so opposed to the 
general trend, that they scarcely succeed in tar- 
nishing the beauty of the ensemble. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


To the German threats the Lisbon government 
seems to respond with these simple words: “We 
prefer disappearing with the civilized peoples to 
living under German slavery.” 


M. Finot believes, however, that far from 
perishing Portugal will reap inestimable ad- 
vantages from her action, and may even affect 
the outcome of the war through the reaction 
upon public feeling in Brazil, and indirectly 
upon the rest of South America. He says: 


The most important among the Brazilian jour- 
nals counsel their countrymen no longer to allow 
themselves to be menaced or intimidated by Ger- 
man proceedings. The Jornal do Commercio, 
referring to the scandalous affair of the confisca- 
tion by Germany of the stocks of coffee at Ham- 
burg, belonging to the government of S4o-Paulo, 
demands the confiscation of German boats to a 
sufficient number to equal in value the stolen 
merchandise. The Gazeta de Noticias and the 
other great Brazilian organs openly manifest 
their sympathies and proclaim the solidarity of 
the interests of Brazil with those of Portugal. 

Moreover, the Allies could easily chase Ger- 
many from East Africa. The Portuguese ports 
of the Azores Islands, of Cape Verde, of Ma- 
deira, of the Bay of Lagos, and finally of the 
port of Lisbon, would become infinitely useful 
maritime bases for paralyzing the action of Ger- 
man submarines in the Atlantic. As they lie in 
proximity to the great maritime route, stations 
could be established at these points to render 
inestimable services in the struggle against the 
exploits of German submarines and corsairs. ... 


The author goes on to declare in another . 
section of the article that, to Europe’s shame, 
the independent existence of Portugal was 
menaced even before the war. The Wolt- 
manns, the Reimers, the Bernhardis, the 
Lamprechts, the Tannenbergs, and hundreds 
of other writers, famous or obscure, spoke 
openly of the necessity of obtaining French 
or Italian, Swiss or Belgian, Dutch or Rus- 
sian provinces, and even of going to retake 
nearly all of Brazil from the Brazilians. 


The insensibility of Europe to these menaces 
was interpreted by the Germans as a sort of con- 
sent. And their appetite, growing keener and 
keener, fastened its desire on territories near or 
far, in the Old World or the New. Portugal was 
the first to be coveted. Fifteen years before the 
war, Germany began active pourparlers, having 
for their object the rape of her colonies. 

I happened to be in London towards the end 
of June, 1914. Invited to dinner in one of the 
great houses of the capital, a house where, by 
preference, one was apt to encounter the leaders 
of the Tory party, the question fell upon the in- 
satiable desire of Germany to dismember Portu- 
gal. The venerable Lord X. . . . one of the 
survivors of the pleiad of statesmen who once 
surrounded Salisbury, made on this occasion the 
following piquant remark: “Bethmann-Hollweg is 
trying to make mud flow from an English rock. 
The treaties which bind us with Portugal guar- 
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antee the integrity of her colo- 
WHEES-- a: oe 6" 


The writer affirms apropos 
of this that the future of 
Lusitania lies in her colonies, 
whose great value has stimu- 
lated Germany’s desire to 
wrest them from _ their 
rightful owner, concluding 
with this spirited defense of 
his country’s course: 


Between Portugal and Ger- 
many, therefore, there is a duel 
to the death. If Germany 
should issue victorious from 














this war, the independence of 
Portugal would be forever com- 
promised. Hence the _ Lusi- 
tanian Republic, acting under 
the influence of moral motives, 
has at the same time acted to the profit of her im- 
mediate interests. In ranging herself on the side 
of the “civilized nations against Germany,” her 
own fate and that of her colonies has been incor- 
porated in the vast program of the existence of 
the nations of to-morrow. And Germany will 
cease to covet her possessions when she sees them 
placed under the guardianship of all her adver- 
saries of to-day, who revindicate the honor of 
defending the law and justice of to-morrow. It 
is from this point of view that the most clair- 


MEMBERS OF THE PORTUGUESE MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(From left to right: 
President Machado, Peseira Reis, Alfonso Costa) 


Mesquita de Carvalho, Antonio Jose d’ Almeida, 


voyant statesmen have unceasingly regarded the 
situation of Portugal. 

Alfonso Costa and the members of his govern- 
ment remain in accord upon this point with Joao 
Chagas, the most eminent among Portuguese 
diplomatists, who, since the beginning of hostili- 
ties, has unceasingly proclaimed the necessity for 
Portugal of ranging herself on the side of 
the Allies. . . . This war of world deliver- 
ance thus marks one of the most glorious periods 
in the evolution of Portugal. 





THE NEED OF AN AERIAL COAST 
PATROL 


DMIRAL PEARY, as a naval officer, 

is not unaware of the importance of sea 
power. Nevertheless, he believes that the 
ancient maxim, ‘‘He who commands the sea 
commands all,” will, in the future, be changed 
to read, ““He who commands the air com- 
mands all.” In accordance with his convic- 
tions along this line Admiral Peary has be- 
come actively interested in the development 
of the air service of the United States. He 
is convinced that the command of the air is 
more vital to our safety than the army and 
the navy combined. 

In an address before the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, in Phil- 
adelphia, on April 29th, Admiral Peary laid 
particular stress on the need of an aerial 
patrol for our coasts. Citing figures to show 
the marked air inferiority of the United 
States compared with European powers, and 
referring to the revolutionary effect of air- 
craft in warfare, he said: 


An attack upon us must come by sea. Our 


coast-line, as a base, gives us an_ inestimable 
advantage in aerial warfare, and will enable us 
to send out such a veritable cloud of aeroplanes, 
as would completely overwhelm and destroy any 
number of aeroplanes that could be transported 
on the decks of a hostile fleet, thus leaving us in 
possession of our eyes and the enemy blinded. 


But we must be ready. There will be no 
time for preparation after the enemy is with- 
in sight of our shores, for as soon as the 
enemy secures a base at some strategic point 
on the coast, his swarm of aeroplanes— 
brought over aboard ship—will be loosed 
over our big cities, leaving appalling destruc- 
tion in their wake. 

We should have 5000 aeros on each coast, 
or 2000 at the very minimum. In case this 
number should strike the average man as 
fanciful when speaking of aeroplanes, Admi- 
ral Peary reminds us that in 1900 there were 
only some 700 automobiles in the country, as 
against 3,000,000 to-day, with an estimated 
output this year of over 1,000,000. At every 
important place on the coast “squadrons of 
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ADMIRAL PEARY READY TO ASCEND IN AN 
AEROPLANE 


aeroplanes should be parked like tents of the 
summer encampment of the 
Guard.” 

The idea of the coast patrol is to divide 
our coast lines into sections of about 100 
miles each. Each of these sections is to be 
equipped with a seaplane, these machines to 
carry both pilot and observer and to be 
equipped with wireless and other apparatus. 
These seaplanes, patrolling their respective 
“beats,” will give us 


A continuous picket line of sea-planes or flying 
boats fifty miles or more off shore and 2000 
feet or more in the air, around our entire 
coasts from Eastport, Maine, to Brownsville, 
Texas, and from San Diego, California, to Cape 
Flattery, Washington, each machine’ traveling 
back and forth,—back and forth,—over its sec- 
tion or “beat,” a winged sentinel, forming a cor- 
don, a continuous line of whirring shuttles, weav- 
ing a blanket of protection around the country. 


Nothing exactly like this plan is now in 
operation anywhere. Yet the system would 
involve no new principle, but would be 
simply the organization and utilization on a 
large and systematic scale of the scouting 
function of a single aeroplane unit. 

Admiral Peary pictures the actual work- 
ing of the system: 


One of these sea-planes is traversing its beat 
fifty to 100 miles west of San Francisco and 2000 
feet or more up in the air. A ship or ships appear 
on the horizon fifty miles farther out. The pow- 
erful glasses are brought into play by the ob- 


National 


server. His trained eye recognizes the number, 
character, and course of the ships. 

The wireless crackles the information to the 
shore station. The shore station transmits it to 
the great government wireless station at San 
Diego. That station snaps it eastward across 
the Rockies. In a few minutes Washington 
knows all about it, and, if necessary, orders are 
snapped back to San Francisco, for whatever 
action is advisable. 

Let us imagine it is war. This advance notice 
of the approach of the enemy is the first step. 
In modern warfare, hours and even minutes may 
spell victory. The enemy is still unaware that 
his approach is known, for the sentinel sea- 
plane was invisible to him. 

With the next step a cloud of scout aeroplanes 
sweep out in such numbers as to overwhelm and 
destroy the. enemy’s aeroplanes, leaving him 
blinded. 

Then follow the squadrons of great battle tri- 
planes, each machine carrying several tons of 
high explosives to drop upon the hostile fleet. 
You can imagine the result. 


The entire cost of the system will be about 
$500,000—about half the cost of a single 
modern destroyer, and about one-third as 
much as was raised in both France and Ger- 
many by popular subscription for the air serv- 
ices before the war. Each section will cost 
$10,000. Maine was the first State to give 
official endorsement to the plan, and the first 
aerial coast patrol station will be established 
on that coast this summer. Fourteen other 
States already have the funds necessary for 
their respective sections. 

But it is not only as a war measure that a 
coast patrol of this kind would be valuable. 
There is the development of the machines 
through the improvements evolved by the 
constant use of the fifty or more patrolling 
aeroplanes, and the training of so many avi- 
ators in continual service, both of which 
would be valuable benefits. In this regard 
alone the patrol would more than pay for 
itself. Then there is the possibility that a 
patrolling aeroplane might be the means of 
discovering and securing succor for some ship 
in distress whose cargo would be worth more 
than the cost of the entire patrolling estab- 
lishment. 

It is proposed to raise the funds for the 
cost of each section in the communities with- 
in that section. When the various stations 
have been equipped, they will be turned over 
to the naval militia, which will be charged 


with their maintenance and upkeep. A more. 


urgent and practicable project for prepared- 
ness than this proposed aerial patrol can 
hardly be imagined, and considering the pro- 
portionately small cost of each section, the 
project should be assured of accomplishment 
within a reasonably short time. 
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From the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 


GENERAL VIEW OF. PUNTA ARENAS, CHILE 


THE WORLD’S SOUTHERNMOST CITY 

















A BUSINESS BLOCK IN PUNTA ARENAS 


UNTA ARENAS (Sandy Point), the 
little Chilean city on the Straits of 
Magellan, may be fairly designated as the 
southernmost city of the world. The only 
permanent town that is nearer to the South 
Pole is the little penal settlement of 
Ushuaia, maintained by Argentina as a col- 
ony for her more desperate criminals. This 
settlement is located on Beagle Channel and 
numbers about 400 inhabitants, prisoners in- 
cluded. Punta Arenas, on the other hand, 
is really a city of 13,000 population, and ac- 
cording to Edward Albes, of the Pan- 
American Union, it is as lively and “hus- 
tling” as any place of that size in the world. 
In a recent Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, this writer gives some of the im- 
pressions of a visitor to the city from 
northern latitudes. Unlike many of the 
older Latin-American cities, Punta Arenas 
(founded in the ’50’s of the last century) 
can boast of fine, wide streets, laid off 
parallel and at right angles to the water- 
front. ‘The business section has solid and 
substantial buildings, some of which would 
do credit to a larger place. 
The wealth and progress of the city are 
largely accounted for by the sheep industry. 
The cold climate of Tierra del Fuego and 


the Straits region generally, is well adapted 
to sheep raising. To protect them from the 
cold, nature provides the sheep with un- 
usually thick and heavy coats of wool, which 
commands good prices in the European mar- 
kets. The special qualities of this wool are 
that it washes very white and will take 
the most delicate dyes exceptionally well. 
Punta Arenas exports over 20,000,000 
pounds of wool annually and has become 
one of the great wool-exporting ports of the 
world. In the territory of Magellanes, of 
which Punta Arenas is the capital, it is 
estimated that there are now 2,000,000 
sheep, although thirty-five years ago there 
were but 185 head all told. There are also 
over 30,000 head of cattle in the territory. 


As a result of the live-stock industry numerous 
factories for the local preparation and handling 
of its products have been established. Among 
these are refrigerating, canning, trying, beef-ex- 
tracting, fellmongering, sausage casing, and pick- 
ling plants. There are two modern refrigerating 
establishments, the combined output of which 
amounts to nearly 400,000 frozen animals an- 
nually. The try works connected with these two 

















A STREET SCENE IN JULY 
(The Chilean winter) 
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plants market over 750,000 pounds of tallow an- 
nually, while six other trying plants have about 
an equal output. 


Whaling is also an important industry of 
the Straits region. ‘The catch of one com- 
pany during a recent season amounted to 
over 400 whales, and whale oil to the 
amount of 2000 tons, valued at $214,000, 
was shipped to England. 

The total foreign trade of the port 
amounts to about $11,000,000 a year, of 
which a little less than $4,000,000 repre- 
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sents the Chilean imports and something 
over $5,000,000 the exports, while the im- 
ports arid exports of Argentine goods trans- 
shipped amount to nearly $2,000,000. As- 
suredly this is a remarkable showing for a 
city of 13,000 inhabitants. 

The official reports of the Governor show 
that the people of the city are prosperous. 
There are seventy-nine fortunes of more than 
$100,000, while several are estimated at from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. There are also 


numerous savings-bank accounts. 





LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, THE DUTCH 
CARTOONIST OF THE WAR 


T a banquet recently tendered to the 

Dutch artist, Raemaekers, says Gustave 
Kahn in the Mercure de France, he re- 
marked in answer to the toasts in his honor: 
“Tt is due to the Telegraaf, it is due to M. 
Schroeder, that I have been able to write 
which I have written.” 

The writer of the article asks his readers 
especially to note this phrase and the mean- 
ing that it was intended to convey. Noth- 
ing, in his opinion, more apt than this has 
been said regarding the art and the tend- 
encies of Louis Raemaekers. 


His art is graphic; he writes rather than de- 
picts; his prime object is to argue; his productions 
are not violent, they are just. A German would 
regard his treatment as paroxysmal; the French 
do not. If one cannot look with serenity upon the 
tragic pages to which Raemaekers owes his re- 
nown, one may reflect calmly on his methods. At- 
tention is given, perhaps, to the setting, but the 
stress is laid upon the total effect. Caricature, as 
it was conceived by the greatest polemics of the 
pencil, a Daumier, for example, exerts no influ- 
ence on this art. It is not caricature, for there is 
no violent facial deformation, mirthful or depre- 
ciatory. What is presented is the acute stage of 
a situation. 

Is Raemaekers’ art entirely individual? No, 
we find the same aim, the same bent in Hermann- 
Paul’s drawings of the war. Must we admit that 
the very tragedy of the subject, in its manifold 
_ aspects, deprives the critic, and the artist, of any 

desire of artistic exaggeration? One does not 
caricature such situations, indulge in’ irony upon 
the perpetrators of such actions, the personages 
of such dramas. Caricature has abdicated be- 
fore a direct attack of the subject: the artist’s 
reflections are sad, bitter; buffoonery of any sort 
finds no place here. Simple, strong phrases are 
needed to interpret the great drama; _ the 
draughtsman seeks to reproduce the most statu- 
esque, the most salient, suggestive, of those 
phrases: to mark clearly the chief point of the 
drama is his first, his abiding care. Hence the 
prolific, almost daily, work of Raemaekers’ pro- 


duced in course of the war, which fills the im- 
mense hall of Georges Petit—forming a commen- 
tary of events, a succinct history of the conflict, 
a complete record of a person’s state of mind 
in face of the catastrophe unrolled before him. 


There are two. aspects to be considered in 
this work; one is simply Dutch; the other 
is of general significance, recording, as it does, 
the revolt of a liberal mind before brutal 
force. 

But in the part clearly Dutch, that is, in 
the numerous drawings where Raemaekers’ 
chief aim is to put his countrymen on guard 
against the Germans, to counsel them not to 
be intimidated and entangled by the bulletins 
of their victories, the artist’s Dutch origin is 
not particularly marked. He is not ethni- 
cally representative. ‘This shows that Rae- 
maekers, being a liberal, developed a cosmo- 
politan art formed of the-grand principles 
of human liberty and the desire of a better 
social future. And he is an adept in that art. 


Can it be said that he has been greatly influ- 
enced, technically, by French art? I think not. 
Raemaekers’ designs have only very partial points 
of contact with the great French humorists. He 
has no mannerisms or prejudices. 

His art is really of the North; one may note 
in the powerfully square shoulders of his soldiers, 
in their Violent countenances, an atavism, recall 
the faces of Jordaens. His coloring is very 
simple; black and white have sufficed for his 
greatest effects; he has preferred them. In this 
gamut of designs, is it the nature of the subjects, 
is it the presentation which reminds one of Goya’s 
pictures, with whom, for that matter, he is not 
preoccupied. It is the subjects, perhaps, which 
cause the very vague similitude. In reality, one 
cannot say that Raemaekers’ method creates a 
manner, it is precisely the total absence of the 
usual resort to extremes and of intentional sys- 
tem which gives these intelligent designs the 
effect of writing. 

Raemaekers’ way of viewing the tragic hap- 
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penings admits, along with his indignation, of a 
bantering touch. Here he is racy of the soil, but 
by his moderation he likewise approaches classic 
art. . . . He seems to have clearly discerned a 
chief trait of the actual German mobilized 
trooper. He is fierce, but Raemaekers distinctly 
indicates by his figures that at the very moment 
when the brute is unchained in the landwehr by 
battle, pillage, facile indulgence of the senses, 
as well as by the orders of his superiors dic- 
tated by a barbarous conception of war, at that 
very moment the trooper is an inflamed iron- 
monger of some petty town of Hesse or Pomer- 
ania. He has discovered this new element, which 
makes his soldiers so different from those of the 
old military painters; his faces are carefully 
studied and doubtless reproduced from mem- 
OFYS*.. 

Raemaekers evidently knows the German sol- 
dier. He notes his manner, but, above all, he 
studies his face, seizes the attribute of strength 
as well as of brutality. In the careful attention 
to details he is pronouncedly Dutch, an heir of 
Flemish art. In order to comprehend the kind 
of indignation which maintains to a high degree 
an expression of phlegmatism, to measure the 
disparity between it and the French conception, 
one should compare Raemaekers with another 
powerful artist, Jeanniot, who has pictured the 
invasion in the most striking and vivid manner. 


The artist excels particularly, perhaps, in 
pictures of small compass portraying German 
atrocities. One has a very realizing sense 
of the artist’s excitement. He reproduces 
the entire drama. In Raemaekers’ most 
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GERMANY TO UNCLE SAM 
Tirpitz: “It is the only little job I can do without 
danger to my men-of-war, so I hope you will not really 
try to stop it.” 


























LOUIS RAEMAEKERS 


famous canvases—his pictures of Louvain, a 
vast procession of widows, a field of battle 
turned into a river with floating corpses, and 
other horrors, the artist retains the attitude 
of a philosopher who ascertains, explains, 
gives one a realizing sense of the situation. 
His drawings which appear in a newspaper 
form a constituent part of it; they are tanta- 
mount to articles of the first order. 


His .method is excellent; and he handles it 
so well that he seems to have created it. Highly 
talented, his talent is of an individual sort. We 
sought above to distinguish what in his art is 
due to his country, without finding direct influ- 
ences of conception or workmanship. But if one 
wishes to discover Raemaekers’ affiliations and his 
ties with his native land, one must recall the 
Dutch of the old days, to whom liberty of thought 
was a law and hospitality to free thought a 
duty. Did not savants and men of letters seek, in 
Holland, freedom of thought and expression? 
And they found it, not owing to the constitution 
of the country, but to the prevailing spirit of the 
land. 

The great liberals who cherished that hospit- 
able spirit were no doubt a class apart from the 
masses. It was the Dutch élite who gave the first 
place to liberty of thought. And it is from 
those Dutch, intellectually so courageous and so 
honest, that Louis Raemaekers, the good friend 
of the French and the excellent artist, is de- 
scended in a direct line. 
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RUSSIA’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


HE development of Russia’s industrial 

resources has always been a favorite 
theme with all those who have “preached” 
Russia from any public forum here or 
abroad. The present war has aroused the 
interest of the Russian people themselves, to 
whom the Russian political situation was 
always the one great national problem, in 
the economic future of their country. The 
Russian public has found, in these critical 
days for their national financial system, con- 
solation in the bright future which Russia’s 
vast latent wealth promised. But this con- 
solation has suffered a painful blow at the 
hands of one of the most eminent and au- 
thoritative Russian economists and sociolo- 
gists, Professor M. Tugan-Baranovski. In 
an article in the Retch (Petrograd), which 


has raised a storm in the Russian press, he. 


mercilessly shatters the extravagant hopes 
that are being placed in Russia’s ‘“‘inexhaust- 
ible resources,” and pokes fun at the formula 
—‘“the development of our industrial re- 
sources’—which is being used as a cure for 
all the economic ills from which Russia is 
suffering. 


The formula is a very comforting one, and it 
is unnecessary, of course, to argue against it. 
But therein lies its trouble. What is to be said 
of a doctor who answers the question as to a 
medicine for combating a disease by replying 
that it is necessary to restore the health of the 
patient? In substance, the two answers are the 
same. Who doubts that the development of 
natural resources is the best way to cure all 
economic ills? Surely, wealth could eliminate 
poverty. But, where get that wealth, is the crux 
of the situation. 

Has not our government exerted all its powers 
for the last two centuries to develop Russian 
industries? What new methods for the accelera- 
tion of the country’s industrial growth are now 
proposed by those who so ardently advocate the 
application of the above-mentioned formula? 


Professor Baranovski analyzes at length 
the arguments of the industrial interests and 
others shouting from all corners that Rus- 
sia’s salvation lies in her industrial develop- 
ment, and comes to the conclusion that they 
have devised no new methods. ‘The gist of 
their discourses is “old stuff—the protective 
tariff,” which has been strengthened con- 
stantly in Russia for the last twenty-five 
years, yielding no results. 

Such results of many years’ efforts to develop 
our industries cannot but lead one to the question: 
Are there not some deeper causes for the weak- 
ness of our industrial system—causes .that are 
not to be remedied by any tariff barriers? And 
it seems to me that there are two such causes, 


first, the general condition of our civic life, and, 
second, the natural condition of our country. 

As to the first of these stated causes, the im- 
perfection of our social and political organism, 
it is unnecessary to refer to it, since it is a matter 
of common knowledge. The second assigned 
cause is not generally and sufficiently recognized. 

We like to talk about the inexhaustible natural 
wealth of Russia, and not only the general 
public, but also scholarly specialists, not infre- 
quently claim that Russia possesses all the ele- 
ments for an industrial development on a scale 
far larger than any of the Western European 
countries. The people believe these claims, with- 
out attempting to verify them by a reference to 
statistics. But, should one’s attitude to the ques- 
tion become more serious, he will discover that 
in reality matters do not look as bright as they 
are generally supposed to. If we are unques- 
tionably wealthy in some elements necessary for 
an industrial development, we are very poor in 
others, 

Thus, for instance, we have vast reserves of 
iron ore, but we are not sufficiently provided with 
coal, and, generally, with mineral fuel. It is not 
merely that we are behind the Western Euro- 
pean countries in this respect, but we have many 
times less than any of them. From statistical 
data we find that there is in European Russia 
three times less coal than in England, seven 
times less than in Germany, and nearly seventy 
times less than in the United States. Besides, one 
must take into consideration the area of Russia 
and the other countries, and then we can safely 
say that each unit of area in Russia is provided 
with tens of times less coal than any industrial 
European country. 

This cardinal fact cannot be ignored in the 
estimation of Russia’s industrial perspectives. 
Of course, such regions as the Donetzki (lying 
along the River Don), are rich enough in coal 
to support in that territory the most powerful 
industrial system. But we have only one such 
region in Russia, and the transportation of coal 
for hundreds and thousands of miles cannot but 
raise its price to such a degree as tc render the 
cost of production of any article prohibitive. 


The writer then makes the statement that 
he does not wish to say that Russia could 
not and would not progress industrially. 
He thinks that under an efficient financial 
and economic administration, implying also 
a more progressive and democratic political 
government, Russia could achieve some ex- 
cellent results. But— 


the foundation of Russia’s economic weal will 
always remain agriculture. Russian industry 
will feel a sound basis underneath itself only 
when it will be able to lean against Russia’s 
developed agricultural system. As far as rural 
economy goes, Russia, indeed, possesses a reserve 
of natural resources of which the Western coun- 
tries could never even dream. ‘Therein is located 
our elemental force, and the entire program of 
our economic policies should be planned corre- 
spondingly. We shall never become an America, 
but in our own line we may reach as high a place. 
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THE POPE’S PART IN A PEACE 
CONGRESS 


HE possibility, perhaps we should rather 

say the probability, that Pope Benedict 
XV will be invited to send a delegate to any 
peace congress that may be eventually assem- 
bled, is creating a certain degree of uneasiness 
among thoughtful Italians, for they well 
know that sixty years ago the great Italian 
statesman, Cavour, took advantage of his 
presence at the Congress of Paris to set be- 
fore the representatives of the powers the 
strong points of Piedmont’s case against 
Austria, and so convincingly as to inspire 
Napoleon III with an ardent interest in the 
cause of Italian unity. 

That this historic example might be fol- 
lowed by Benedict XV for the furtherance 
of the temporal interests of the Holy See, is 
recognized as a danger by many patriotic 
Italians, even by those who still retain their 
fidelity to the Church. 

The best and most authoritative presenta- 
tion of these views is given by Senator 
Eugenio Valli in Nuova Antologia (Rome). 
The present status of the Pope, as determined 
by the Law of Guarantees, enacted March 
13, 1871, about six months after the capture 
of Rome by the Italian troops, is slightly 
anomalous. He has no longer any territorial 
possessions, but yet the Vatican and the 
Lateran are under his immediate and exclu- 
sive control. 

Moreover, in this Italian law the Pope’s 
sovereignty is so far recognized as to admit 
his right to have direct diplomatic intercourse 
with such powers as choose to maintain diplo- 
matic representatives at the Papal Court. 
Hence his relative independence and his ab- 
stract right to participate in a European Con- 
gress can scarcely be denied. / 

Furthermore, his status in this respect re- 
mains essentially what it was at the time of 
the Vienna Congress of 1815 when the Papal 
nuncio was not merely admitted as the equal 
of the representatives of the temporal sov- 
ereigns, but was even accorded formal pre- 
cedence over them. ‘ 

All this is freely and frankly admitted by 
most Italians, but all except those who are 
distinct partisans of the old order of things 
are firm in their conviction that to make the 
Pope’s participation acceptable, there must be 
a clear understanding beforehand that the 
question of his temporal power, or of any 
international guarantee of the special priv- 
ileges accorded by the Law of Guarantees, 


shall not be opened up at the Congress. This 
being fully understood, Senator Valli de- 
clares that Italy would have no reason to op- 
pose the sending of a Papal representative 
to the congress. 

Incidentally Senator Valli takes occasion 
to voice his opinion that any international 
guarantee of the papal prerogatives, even 
within the limits of the Law ‘of Guarantees, 
would immediately compromise the sover- 
eignty of the Italian state, and would indi- 
rectly endanger its territorial integrity. Nor 
would this be all. The most essential parts 
of Italy’s legislation would become exposed 
in the future to a positive or negative in- 
terference on the part of the Pontiff and 
of the powers which had guaranteed his posi- 
tion. 

The subject of the Pope’s status in a con- 
gress is also treated by Signor Cesare Olmo, 
in Rassegna Nazionale (Florence). After 
discussing the question along the lines we 
have already indicated, he says: 


It having been shown that the presence of a 
delegate of the Supreme Pontiff at the Congress 
would not increase the danger, if danger there 
be, to the full and entire sovereignty of the Ital- 
ian Government in Rome, it remains to be con- 
sidered whether there would be any reluctance 
to having in the peace congress one Italian more, 
for such is the nationality of the reigning Pope. 

However, in an assemblage the main object of 
whose efforts should be to insure against a new 
outbreak of war, and it reéstablishes those normal 
conditions of social life which the latest warlike 
systems seem to have wholly forgotten, would 
not the presence of one who has not only con- 
demned the war, but who has passed severe judg- 
ment upon the way in which it has been con- 
ducted, be at once opportune and desirable? For 
it is well to recall that Benedict XV, in his let- 
ters, has declared that this war is both a dis- 
honorable and a suicidal one for Europe. 

For my part, I confess that after the enuncia- 
tion of the latest German maxims—only too read- 
ily accepted by the Latin world, in a spirit of 
reprisal and defense—that the aim of war is the 
destruction of the enemy, is to do him the great- 
est possible harm in every way, for the attain- 
ment of which end no means, however frightful, 
are to be rejected—in the face of these maxims 
which would thrust the world back into the bar- 
barism of the Dark Ages, it seems to me that one 
cannot conscientiously reject the counsel, the 
word, the vote of an illustrious representative of 
the Catholic religion. And this all the more 
that, despoiled of temporal power, he finds him- 
self, by force of circumstances and by his office, 
called upon to advocate those moral principles 
which are the basis of modern civilization, that 
is to say, of Christian civilization. 
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WOMEN IN 


MONG the vast readjustments of eco- 
nomic conditions in belligerent coun- 
tries brought about by the war, one of the 
most striking is the remarkable manner in 
which women have pressed forward to take 
up the labor hitherto supposed to require 
the brain and brawn of men. . Not alone in 
clerical positions, but in-every sort of work 
demanding sustained physical exertion the 
women have made good—whether in the 
plowing of land and raising of crops or in 
the strenuous labors of the munition factory. 
Already ominous fears are expressed lest 
at the end of the war the returning veterans 
may find it difficult to oust the fair usurpers. 
The problem is very complex. While many 
women will be glad to return to the shelter 
of the fireside there are thousands of others 
who will cling to the new-found work, 
either because of the death of the bread- 
winner or because regular hours and a regu- 
lar wage make a stronger appeal to them 
than the “woman’s work” that “is never 
done,” with its irregular and uncertain 
wage. 

Many factors will enter into the solution 
of this problem, and among these the wom- 
an’s capacity to endure the conditions of any 
given sort of occupation and the amount 
and quality of her output will have enor- 
mous weight. For this reason a critical 
study of the results of the forced employ- 
ment of women in places formerly filled by 
their fathers, brothers, husbands, or sons, 
which was recently undertaken by a famous 
German manufacturing plant, the Drager- 
werke, is highly significant. ‘This study ap- 
peared ip the organ of the firm, the Drager- 
hefte, and was abstracted by Die Umschau 
(Frankfurt) of April 22, from which we 
quote: 


The female employees of this concern consist 
preponderantly of girls and women who have 
been forced by the economic pressure of the 
times to become wage-earners for the first time 
in their lives. Among these the number who 
have been previously self-supporting is very 
small. Between these two groups of women a 
technical difference in the work soon becomes 
sharply obvious. All the women who have al- 
ready been occupied in gainful pursuits attain 
a normal output with less expenditure of 
strength than those who have not previously been 
wage-earners. This difference disappeared very 
slowly. It was also determined that the output 
of the younger women and girls was greater 
than that of the older ones, and that the decrease 
in output due to age began earlier with women 
than with men. 
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MEN’S JOBS 


However, there was one fact that caused 
considerable surprise—namely, that there 
were a number of instances where women 
equaled men in their output, even at the 
heaviest sort of labor, such, for instance, as 
rivet-stamping and even on the night shift. 
Of course, these were women in their physi- 
cal prime. 

A circumstance which might have been 
expected was that the women who had never 
before been wage-earners found the work 
more laborious than those who had had pre- 
vious experience of some sort in the labor 
market. With time, however, this difference 
disappeared. An observation which will not 
please the feminists was that the women 
showed little power to grasp the relation- 
ship of the part to the whole in their work, 
and displayed on the whole little tendency 
to think for themselves while working. 

The psychological attitude toward the 
work was highly interesting. ‘Those women 
who had previously been in comfortable cir- 
cumstances without being obliged to do 
work outside the home displayed false pride 
and embarrassment on first taking positions. 
Apparently there was a feeling of having 
been obliged to “come down a peg’”’ socially. 
They found the first few days very hard, 
and were affected unpleasantly by the new 
surroundings, the strange companions, even 
the unfamiliar noises and smells of the 
factory. But one or two pay days wrought 
a difference and the powerful incentive of 
joy in self-support began to be operative. 


One more thing is very remarkable. It proved 
to be the case that women working under like 
conditions developed a strong sense of collective 
unity, despite mutual skirmishing. The transfer- 
ence of a woman from one workroom to another 
was almost impracticable, because the separation 
from the familiar group had such an unfavorable 
impression upon the spirits that the capacity for 
work was unfavorably influenced. On the other 
hand, the forewoman and the workwomen of 
any given group held together with a sense of 
common interest when business regulations were 
made with reference to the various groups. 


An amusing comment is that women who 
came to work arrayed in conspicuous cos- 
tumes were soon trained to simplicity by 
the example of others. One can but won- 
der whether this conformity would have 
been so easily induced if the other sex had 
not been “gone to the wars.”’ Considering 
the conditions to be contended against the 
average of health was fairly good. In the 
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month of November, which usually exhibits 
an increased sick list the following condi- 
tions obtained among a thousand women: 


’ 
Fainting spells, nine cases; pain in stomach, 
fourteen cases; heart affection, three cases; head- 
ache, accompanied by dizziness, nausea, and ab- 
dominal pains, forty cases. 


Besides the maladies thus listed there 
were illnesses due to taking cold, cramps, in- 





flammations, and injuries from slight ac- 
cidents. 

In fourteen cases the trouble was con- 
nected with periodical conditions. In twen- 
ty-six cases the invalids had to stop work; 
they were sent home or to a physician. On 
the whole this seems to be an excellent 
showing, which, of course, would tend to 
be bettered as the workers became more 
skilled and more inured to the conditions. 





THE FOREMOST LIVING COMPOSER 


WENTY years ago Richard Strauss 

was anathema to all orthodox music 
critics. In 1904 an American writer called 
him “a noisome, nasty, rollicking Till Eu- 
lenspiegel, Gargantua of Germany, with 
the whirligig scale of a yellow clarinet in 
his brain and the beer-house rhythm of a 
pint pot in his heart.” And in the same 
year Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, in his 
book on “Beethoven and His Forerunners,” 
while he did not mention the name of 
Strauss, condemned all program music and 
its “horde” of composers as decadent, hold- 
ing that since Beethoven music had “gone 
to seed.” 


Now Mr. Mason proffers, in the cur- 
rent issue of the Musical Quarterly (New 
York), a deeply interesting and a valuable 
“Study of Strauss” which proves anew that 
the world moves, and that some music critics 
move with it, and in which he praises par- 
ticularly Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” as a 
witty piece in which “the wit is yet for- 
gotten in the beauty.” 

Sketching rapidly the chronology of 
Richard Strauss’s artistic life to the present 
day, Mr. Mason lists the “traditional three 
periods,” not as “Discipline, maturity, eccen- 
tricity,” which suffice him as a description 
of Beethoven’s development, but simply as: 
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+ RICHARD STRAUSS 
(Whose work is estimated by Daniel G. 


Mason) 
“Music, program music, and music drama.” 
He says: 


This rapid survey of Strauss’s creative ac- 
tivity shows that the natural bent of his mind 
is toward the realistic and dramatic side of his 
art; it was only in his youth, before he had 
found himself,'that he wrote self-sufficing music; 
and though lyrical power is shown in many of 
his songs and in passages of almost all the or- 
chestral works, yet it is on the whole true to 
say that the essential Strauss is Strauss the 
dramatist. And if we ask ourselves what are 
the qualities of temperament requisite to a drama- 
tist, I believe we shall find in Strauss’s possession 
of them in altogether unusual measure the key 
to his commanding position among the musico- 
dramatists of our day. 


The writer proceeds to show that Strauss 
has, in unequal but high degree, these quali- 
ties of the dramatist: observation, sympathy, 
and magnanimity. “The first he has in 
almost unparalleled measure; the second 
somewhat fitfully, sometimes inhibited by 
his ironic cynicism; the third in his most 
genial moods, as for instance in the epi- 
logue to “Till Eulenspiegel’.” From the 
testimony of his musical works Mr. Mason 
finds in Strauss “a rather extreme case of 
the active temperament, a man of positively 
explosive nervous energy.” ‘This overflow- 
ing and leaping nervous energy is indicated 
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by the characteristics of his melody, which 
are wide erratic skips and incisive abrupt 


rhythms, more .rising than falling phrases, 


and his preference for the major to the 
minor mode, and for the vigorous duple to 
the more subtle triple meter. The con- 
sideration of these positive points leads the, 
critic to an examination of the positive re- 
sults, in the way of keen observation and 
masterly characterization, of this active- 
minded interest of Strauss in what lies 
about him. 


Strauss’s characterization is consummate. Su- 
perlatives are dangerous, but probably no other 
musician has ever carried to such a point the 
power of music to depict, or, at least, to suggest, 
varieties of character, both in human’ beings and 
in inanimate objects. . . . We have a sufh- 
ciently varied collection of portraits in his gal- 
lery, each sketched with a Sargent-like pene- 
tration. . . 

The subtlety ‘of the composer’s use of rhythm 
for characterization can hardly be exaggerated. 
It almost justifies the extreme detail of his an- 
notator’s analyses, as, for example, of Mr. Wil- 
helm Klatte’s diagnosis of the hero’s character 
in “Ein Heldenleben,” which reads like an old- 
fashioned phrenological chart, °. .é 

In the use of harmony for characterization 
Strauss is no less skilful than in the more im- 
portant matters of melody and rhythm. 


Turning to the quality of sympathy, Mr. 
Mason finds that many of Strauss’s most 
characteristic merits, as well as defects, may 
be traced to his lack of “the introspective 
tendency which has been so fundamental in 
most of the other great German musicians, 
from Bach to Wagner, and which is seen 
perhaps at its purest and best in Schumann. 
Strauss is at the other pole from Schumann 
—and music is wide!” He continues: 


Schumann’s was a noble introspection that no 
one who knows it can help loving; but in na- 
tures less pure the introspective habit of German 
romanticism has not always been so happy in 
its effects. An unhealthy degree of self-contem- 
plation tends to substitute futile or morbid im- 
aginings for the solid realities of life. . . . 
The vapors of such confirmed sentimentalism can 
best be dispersed by a ray of clear, cold intelli- 
gence, such as Shaw plays through contemporary 
literature and Strauss through contemporary 
music. . . . Strauss has rooted us out of our 
agreeable reveries, sent us packing outdoors, and 
made us gasp with the stinging impacts of crude 
existence and the tingling lungfuls of fresh air. 
Is it not worth while, for this vigorous life, to 
sacrifice a few subtle nuances of feeling? 


The essay is not compounded of praise 
alone. For one reason and another—tem- 
perament, environment, the enervation of 
the operatic atmosphere with its constant 
quest of “effect’”—it is pointed out in con- 
siderable detail that the fresh and vital ele- 
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ments in Strauss’s art have not entirely 
escaped contamination by more stale, con- 
ventional, and specious ones. “Particularly 
has he failed of his highest achievement, it 
seems to me, when desire for immediate 
appeal, the bias of an over-active mind, or 
the fallacies of a one-sided aesthetic have 
led him too far from the subjective emotion 
which is truly the soul of music.” This 
converted critic concludes: 


Yet when all subtractions are made he must 
remain one of the great creative musicians of 


his day. His surprising vigor and trenchancy of’ 


mind, his wit, his sense of comedy (in the Mere- 
dithian use of the word), his unerring eye for 
character, and, at his best, his sympathetic inter- 
pretation of life and his broad grasp of its sig- 
nificance as a whole, combine to produce a unique 
personality. Some of the eloquence we find in 
the more pompous parts of “Zarathustra” or “Ein 
Heldenleben” posterity will probably dismiss as 
bombast; but posterity will be stupid, indeed, 
if it does not prize “Till Eulenspiegel” and “Don 
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Quixote” as master expressions of the spirit of 
comedy in music. 

“Till Eulenspiegel,” particularly, is a well- 
nigh perfect blending of the three qualities of 
the master dramatist we began by discussing. 
It combines the observation of a Swift with the 
sympathetic imagination of a Thackeray. Be- 


_neath its turbulent surface of fun is a deep sense 


of pathos, of the fragmentariness and fleetingness 
of Till, for all his pranks; so that to the sensi- 
tive it may easily bring tears as well as smiles. 
Above all, it has that largeness of vision, rarest 
of artistic qualities, which not only penetrates 
from appearance to feeling, but grasps feeling 
in all its relations, presents a unified picture of 
life, and purges the emotions as the Greek 
tragedy aimed to do. All is suffused in beauty. 
The prologue, “Once upon a time there. was a 
man,” and the epilogue, “Thus it happened to 
Till Eulenspiegel,” make a complete cycle of the 
work and remove its expression to a philosophic 
or poetic plane high above mere crude realism. 
There are doubtless more impressive single pas- 
sages in later works, but it may be doubted if 
anything Strauss has ever written is more per- 
fect or more tender than this wittiest of pieces, 
in which the wit is yet forgotten in the beauty. 





LEADERS OF THE IRISH REBELLION— 
THEIR LITERARY WORK 


R. EDWARD J. O’BRIEN writes 

in the Boston Transcript that by a 
fortunate set of circumstances he has had 
access to the poems of three leaders of the 
Irish Revolution that has come to so tragical 
an end. ‘These men are the late P. J. 
Pearse, or Padraic MacPiarais, as he signed 
his poetry; Thomas MacDonagh, and a 
younger man who was sentenced to impris- 
onment for three years, Joseph Mary Plun- 
kett. They were highly educated dreamers, 
men of great imaginative power and exalted 
vision, passionately attached to the ideals 
they followed. 

Thomas MacDonagh was born in 1878, 
and was consequently thirty-eight years of 
age when he was executed. He had pub- 
lished five volumes of poetry: “Through 
the Ivory Gate,” 1902; “April and May,” 
1903; “The Golden Joy,” 1906; “Songs of 
Myself,” 1910; and “Lyrical Poems,” 
1913. He was for some time editor of The 
Irish Review, the chief literary organ of 
young imaginative Ireland ; and he had pub- 
lished a volume on “Thomas Campion and 
the Art of English Poetry.” 
says of him: 


I find the finest flowering of his poetry in 
“Lyrical Poems,” and in the light of present 
events perhaps the most memorable poem in that 
memorable volume is the following quatrain: 


Mr. O’Brien 


Though silence be the meed of death, 
In dust of death a soul doth burn; 
Poet, rekindled by thy breath, 
Joy flames within her funeral urn. 


In view of his tragic fate, his poem entitled 
“Wishes for My Son” is especially poignant. 
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There is a poem by MacDonagh called “The 
Poet Captain,” in which he dreams of the poet 
being thrice summoned to lead his nation unto 
victory and freedom, and, after winning the vic- 
tory, doubting and wondering as he remembers 
how little the history of a nation’s freedom avails 
in the record of eternity, whose story is hardly 
altered by its myriad changes. It was Mac- 
Donagh’s passionate spirit of adoration which 
made him a poet; his love for his country which 
made him seal his poetry with his blood. Per- 
haps he found beauty at last in stranger ways 
and more dear than any of which he had 
dreamed when he wrote his mysteriously lovely 
“Litany of Beauty,” from which I can only quote 
a single fragment: 


O Beauty of wisdom unsought 
That in trance to poet is taught, 
Uttered in secret lay, 
Singing the heart from earth away, 
Cunning the soul from care to lure— 
O mystic lily from stain and death secure, 
Till the end of all to stay! 
O shapely flower that must forever endure! 
O voice.of God that every heart must hear! 
O hymn of purest souls that dost unsphere 
The ravished soul that hears! O white, white 
gem! 

O rose that dost the senses drown in bliss! 
No thought shall stay the wing, or stem 
The song, or win the heart to miss 
Thy love, thy joy, thy rapture divine! 
O Beauty, Beauty ever thine 
The soul, the heart, the brain, 
To own thee in a loud perpetual strain, 
Shriller and sweeter than song of wine, 
Than song of sorrow or love or war! 

* * * 


Austere Beauty of Truth 
Lighting the way of the just! 


Splendid Beauty of Youth, 
Staying when Youth is sped, 
Living when Life is dead, 
Burning in funeral dust! 


The glory of form doth pale and pall, 
Beauty endures to the end of all. 


It was in the same knightly spirit with which 
he wrote these lines that he went to his death 
deliberately and calmly, and I can think of no 
better epitaph than his own lines: 


I followed a morning star 

And I stand by the gate of Light, 

And a child sings my farewell to-night 
To the atom things that are. 


Mr. O’Brien finds it more difficult to 
give as clear an impression of Padraic Pearse. 
All those who knew him well agree that he 
was a noble-hearted gentleman wholly de- 
voted to the i “erests of Ireland. 


His poetry for the most part is written in 
Gaelic, and has been published in a volume en- 
titled “Suantraidhe agus Goltraidhe.” His best- 
known English work is his rendering of Irish 


folk-songs and old Irish rebel songs into rhythmic 
unrhymed English. I feel that he can be most 
fairly represented perhaps by his poem entitled 
“The Keening of Mary.” 

The wild, flaming passion of his love for the 
Gael and hatred of the Gall found absolutely 
final poetic expression in another rendering: 


The world hath conquered, the wind hath scat- 
tered like dust 

Alexander, Cesar, and all that shared their 
sway, 

Tara is grass, and behold how Troy lieth low— 

And even the English, perchance their hour will 
come! 


His own epitaph is written in these lines from 
his rendering of “The Dirge of Oliver Grace,” 
by Seaghan MacWalter Walsh: 


He will not be seen on a swift young horse 
Clearing a road over fosse and fence— 

His comeliness is forever changed, 

On his majesty hath fallen a mist. 


His gift-giving hand lieth still, 

His gallant heart is dead and lifeless— 
Seed of soldiers, friend of poets, 

Love of the loud-chanting music-makers. 


The youngest of the poet-revolutionists, 


Joseph Mary Plunkett, Mr. O’Brien thinks 


to be the most promising. He was born in 
1887 and has published a book of poems en- 
titled ““The Circle and the Sword,” which 
is dedicated to Thomas MacDonagh. 


Other poems of his are to be found in the files 
of the Irish Review, the Dublin Review and the 
Academy. Because the future yet lies before him, 
brilliant with hope for Ireland, I shall content 
myself with quoting very briefly from his verses, 
while assuring the reader that there is a finer 
substance than almost any contemporary Ameri- 
can poet can show in these quietly framed 
stanzas. Joseph Plunkett may be destined to give 
the new generation in Young Ireland its war 
songs and its sengs of peace. He has already 
given to Ireland a stirring visionary ideal. 


OUR HERITAGE 
This heritage to the race of kings: 
Their children and their children’s seed 
Have wrought their prophecies in deed 
Of terrible and splendid things. 


The hands that fought, the hearts that broke 
In old immortal tragedies, 

These have not failed beneath the skies, 
Their children’s heads refuse the yoke. 


And still their hands shall guard the sod 
That holds their fathers’ funeral urn, 
Still shall their hearts volcanic burn 
With anger of the Sons of God. 


No alien sword shall earn as wage 
The entail of their blood and tears, 
No shameful price for peaceful years 
Shall ever part this heritage. 
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NOTABLE AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES 


Woodrow Wilson, the Man and His Work. 
By Prof. Henry Jones Ford. Appleton. 332 pp. 
$1.50. 


Unlike many campaign biographers, Professor 
Ford is concerned more with the principles on 
which his hero acts than with the things that he 
has done, for, as he 
well says, “informa- ; 
tion without insight is 
of little value and in- 
deed may be a dis- 
advantage.” We are 
therefore indebted to 
Professor Fe d for an 
orderly _ pi esentation 
of the events in 
President Wilson’s ca- 
reer, with a discrimi- 
nating statement of 
their constitutional 
significance. For a 
man who now occu- 
pies so distinguished 
a place in contem- 
porary history, Wood- — 
row Wilson’s public WOODROW WILSON AT 
life has been notably TWENTY-THREE 
brief. Six years ago (As a senior at Princeton, 
he had never held Class of 1879) 
public office, yet as 
a writer, a public speaker, and a_ university 
professor and president, he had found various 
ways of making known his views upon public 
questions. “These are presented by Mr. Ford 
chiefly in. President Wilson’s own words. One 
chapter of the book—“Personal Traits”—is a re- 
production of the character sketch written by 
Professor Ford for the REVIEW oF REvIEws in the 
summer of 1912. 

















The Life of William McKinley. By Charles 
S. Olcott. Houghton, Mifflin. 2 v. 400, 418 pp. 
Ii, $5. 


‘Although there have been many “lives” of Pres- 
ident McKinley this is the only authorized biog- 
raphy based on his private papers. Mr. George 
B. Cortelyou, who was Secretary to the President 
during both the McKinley administrations, had 
not only preserved all official and private corre- 
spondence, but had made a special collection of 
memoranda in the President’s handwriting, drafts 
of speeches and messages, reports of telephone 
conversations, photographs, and almost every 
kind of material related to the President that 
could be of any public interest. Associate Justice 
Day, of the United States Supreme Court, who 
was Secretary of State during the Spanish War, 
also had in his possession many letters and papers, 
together with a varied fund of personal reminis- 
cence. Mr. Olcott was permitted to utilize freely 
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“story is well told and 


these sources of information, and was also fa- 
vored with the use of the personal diary kept by 
Mr. Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, who during 
part of the McKinley administration, was Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The public phases of 
McKinley’s career, including the tariff campaigns, 
the brief war with Spain, the establishment of 
colonial government in the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii, belong to our national history. 
It has been Mr. Olcott’s task to present a por- 
trait of McKinley the man. Beginning with his 
service as a youthful volunteer in the Civil War, 
McKinley is pictured as a student and practi- 
tioner of the law at 
Canton, Ohio, as a 
member of the House 
of Representatives, as 
Governor of Ohio, 
and as the Republican 
standard-bearer in the 
memorable “sound- 
money” campaign of 
twenty years ago. The 


will be read with keen 
interest by McKin- 
ley’s contemporaries 
in public life as well 
as by the younger 
generation that has 
come upon the scene 
since his lamented 
death by the assassin’s 
bullet at Buffalo. 


Samuel W. McCall, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. By Lawrence B. Evans. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 242 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

The present Governor of Massachusetts 
is one of the few East- 
ern Republicans who 
are regarded in this 
campaign year as 
available Presidential 
material. His long 
career in Congress, 
during which he ex- 
hibited unusual vigor 
and independence, 
made him a national 
figure. Mr. McCall is 
also a_ distinguished 
man of letters and in 
1908 narrowly es- 
caped becoming presi- 
dent of Dartmouth 
College. His career 
is skilfully summa- 
HON. SAMUET. w. Mc- TFized in this volume 
CALL, OF i...ssACHU- by Mr. Evans, who is 
SETTS, A POSSIBLE PRESI= 2 member of _ the 

DENTIAL CANDIDATE Massachusetts bar. 
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WILLIAM MC KINLEY AT 


EIGHTEEN 


(As a volunteer soldier in 
the Civil War) 
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Union Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 330 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

For several years Mr. Bradford has been 
sketching in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly 
the great figures of the Civil War period. The 
first series of these “portraits” was devoted to the 
leaders of the Confederacy, both civil and 
military. The second series, just now appearing 
in book form, deals with McClellan, Hooker, 
Meade, Thomas, and Sherman, among the Union 
commanders, and with Stanton, Seward, Sumner, 
and Bowles among the eminent upholders of the 
Union cause in civil life. Of these the last named, 
Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, 
held no public office, but was identified as a 
journalist with the rousing and concentration of 
public sentiment in the North. In his capacity as 
biographer Mr. Bradford has made diligent use 
of the abundant materials that have come to light 
during the half-century that has elapsed since the 
close of the war. Such works as the “Diary of 
Gideon Welles” and the “Life and Letters of 
General Meade” have been freely drawn upon. 


Abraham Lincoln, the Lawyer-Statesman. 
By John T. Richards. Houghton, Mifflin. 260 pp. 
Ill. $2.50. 

Lawyers have always been especially interested 
in Lincoln’s career and much of the literature 
that has grown up around his name is the work 
of members of the legal profession. We now 
have an entire volume giving the results of an 
investigation into Lincoln’s record as a lawyer, 
his views upon the subjects of universal suffrage 
and the reconstruction of the Confederate State 

. governments, and his attitude towards the 
judiciary. 
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Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 
By Henry B. Rankin. Putnam. 412 pp. Ill. $2. 


The author of this book was for several years 
a student in the law 
office of Lincoln & 
Herndon, at Spring- 
field, Ill. A native of 
the Sangamon Valley, 
Mr. Rankin grew up 
among the people and 
associations that 
formed the environ- 
ment of Lincoln’s own 
career. He is one of 
the few — surviving 
“men who knew Lin- 
coln.” 





Abraham Lincoln. 
By Daniel E. Wheeler. 
224 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 

A well-written, 
though much _ con- 
densed, account of Lin- 
coln’s career in the 
series of “True Stories 
of Great Americans.” 


U. S. Grant. By Lovell Coombs. 
lan. 244 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 


More than a score of lives of Grant are now 
in print and it seems that the end is not yet. The 
latest candidate for popular favor in this group 
is a volume in the “True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans.” The story of Grant’s career is presented 
in compact form, and among the low-priced 
biographies of Grant nothing better can be found, 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


America’s Foreign Relations. By Willis 
Fletcher Johnson, A.M. Century. 2 vols.; 551, 
485 pp. Il. $6. ° 

A work designed to give the “average lay 
citizen” the. essential facts in our diplomatic 
history, beginning with the relations that existed 
among the European powers which possessed or 
claimed possession of American territory before 
our nation was founded. Not a technical treatise, 
but a popular-history in the best sense. 


Third-Party Movements Since the Civil 
War.” By Fred E. Haynes. Iowa City, Iowa: 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 564 pp. $2.50. 

New: party movements have been more frequent 
in the Middle West than in any other part of the 
Union, and it is fitting that a study of third-party 
movements since the Civil War should come from 
Iowa. The present work began as a history of 
third: parties in that State, but it soon became 
clear that the scope of the work would have to 
be enlarged, since the movements 0’ r:inor parties 
in Iowa were found to be bound up with the 
growth of those parties in other States. ‘Thus the 
author’s researches resulted in a history of third- 


party movements in the United States since the 
Civil War, with special reference to Iowa. The 
Liberal Republican movement of 1872, the Farm- 
ers’ Movement of 1873-76, the Greenback agita- 
tion of the ’80s, the Populist campaigns of the 
90s, and the more recent Progressive movement — 
are all treated in detail. 


The Revolution in Virginia. By H.-J. 
Eckenrode, Ph.D. Houghton, Mifflin, 311 pp. $2. 

This account of the part played by Virginia 
in the American Revolution is based on the 
manuscripts in the archives department of the 
Virginia State Library. The history that it con- 
tains of the beginning of the Democratic party 
is of far more than local or State-wide interest. 


The Mastering of Mexico. By Kate 
Stephens. Macmillan. 335 pp. III. $1.50. 

A narrative of the conquest of Mexico, based 
on the “True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain,” by Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who was 
born in Spain in the year 1492, and died in 
Guatemala about 1581. This is one of the chief 
sources from which Prescott derived his story of 
the conquest. 
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The Administration of President Hayes. 
By John W. Burgess, Ph.D. Scribner’s. 154 pp. 
Ill, $1. 

Four lectures delivered last autumn by Profes- 
sor Burgess at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
which was President Hayes’ alma mater. 


Presidential Nominations and Elections. 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Scribner’s. 237 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 


A history of American conventions, campaigns 
and inaugurations. Mr. Bishop’s chapters on the 
“steam-roller’ (Republican) convention of 1912, 
and the Progressive convention of the same year 
are suggestive in view of the gatherings to be 
held at Chicago this present month. 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. _ Edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Vol. VI, 1816- 


1819. Macmillan. 573 pp. $3.50. 
This volume contains letters dated in the 
Madison and Monroe administrations. ‘There is 
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no falling-off in interest as the publication of 
these remarkable letters proceeds. 


Fifty Years of American Idealism. By 
Gustav Pollak. Houghton, Mifflin. 468 pp. $2.50. 
Articles contributed to the New York Nation 
by such writers as E. L. Godkin, William James, 
Carl Schurz, and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


The Case for the Filipinos. By Maximo M. 
Kalaw. Century. 360 pp. IIl. $1.50. 

This is said to be the first attempt of a young 
Filipino, educated in American schools, to write 
in the English language. Manuel L. Quezon, 
resident commissioner from the Philippines, is 
authority for the statement that Mr. Kalaw voices 
the desires of a generation of Filipinos that has 
grown to maturity during the period of American 
sovereignty over the Islands. Whatever may be 
our views regarding the wisdom of the Jones bill 
and the Clarke amendment, it is at least inter- 
esting and informing to have the Filipino point 
of view clearly stated. 


WAR AND PEACE 


With the French in France and Salonika, 


By Richard Harding Davis. Scribner’s. 275 pp. 


HE ‘$1. 

In this book Mr. Davis describes ten of the 
twelve sectors of the French front, as he saw 
them during the closing weeks of 1915, and also 
the French-British front in the Balkans. This 
was the second and last visit made by Mr. Davis 
to the scene of war. The book is made up en- 
tirely of letters as he wrote them for American 
newspapers, and its preface is dated April 11, 
the day of his death. The French authorities 
gave Mr. Davis every facility for observing the 
military operations, and he used those advantages 
to good purpose. The concluding chapter of the 
book, written as late as February, 1916, is a de- 
scription of London in war time. 


Golden Lads. By Arthur Gleason and Helen 
Hayes Gleason. Introduction by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Century. 262 pp. Ill. $1.30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gleason, both Americans, were 
witnesses of some of the atrocities described in 
the Bryce report. Mrs. Gleason’s experience as 
a nurse at the front covered a period of twelve 
months in Belgium. Mr. Gleason’s own time at 
the front was five months. One of the chapters 
of the book describes “Women Under Fire,” and 
Mrs. Gleason herself tells “How War Seems to 
a Woman.” The closing chapter of the book is 
an appeal for help in the rehabiliment of France. 


By Motor to the Firing Line. By Walter 
Hale. Century. 283 pp. III. $1.50. 

This volume is made up of an artist’s notes 
and sketches made with the armies of northern 
France during the months-of June and July, 1915. 
Mr. Hale’s special mission was to make a record 
of the devastation of historic monuments, cathe- 
drals, anc churches in the war zone, especially 


in the Aisne Valley and the region of Compeigne. 
The artist was accompanied by Owen Johnson 
and Arnold Bennett, the novelists, and the three 
men were at Rheims during the shelling of the 
town on June 27, and at Arras during the bom- 




















BOMBARDMENT OF ST. JEAN DES VIGNES, SOISSONS 
(A war drawing by Walter Hale) 
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bardment of July 8, when the Hotel de Ville was 
being shelled and the cathedral was on fire in 
three places. Mr. Hale made his interior sketches 
of Rheims Cathedral while the building was ac- 
tually under fire. Drawings and photographs 
made by the author illustrate his text. 


The War in Eastern Europe. By John Reed. 
Pictures by Boardman Robinson. Scribner’s. 335 


pp. IIl. $2. 

Mr. Reed and Mr. Robinson left New York to- 
gether for the Eastern theater of war in March, 
1915. From Salonica they passed through Serbia 
to the Danube, met the great Russian retreat 
through Galicia and Poland (where they spent 
two weeks in prison), then made a dash into the 
heart of Russia, back through Rumania to Con- 
stantinople, and thence through Bulgaria and 
Serbia when the Bulgarian-German drive was 
just beginning. Like Mr. Hale, Boardman Rob- 
inson made his sketches of war scenes on the spot. 
They have a striking individuality. 


England and Germany, 1740-1914. By Berna- 
dotte Everly Schmitt. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 524 pp. $2. 

This volume is the work of a Rhodes Scholar, 
who had gathered much evidence regarding 
Anglo-German relations and had written several 
chapters prior to the outbreak of the war. Al- 
though these chapters, the author states, have 
since been rewritten, he has tried to keep this his- 
torical point in view, and has taken sides only 
when “available evidence seems to warrant cer- 
tain conclusions.” 


The German Empire Between Two Wars. 
By Robert Herndon Fife, Jr. Macmillan. 399 


pp. $1.50. 

A study of the political and social development 
of Germany between 1871 and 1914. The rela- 
tions of Germany with foreign powers during the 
interval between the two wars are first discussed. 
The author then takes up internal politics during 
the same period, with particular attention to the 
subjects of municipal government, school systems, 
the church, and the press. The author compares 
the German constitution with the American, and 
describes and criticizes the Social Democratic 
Party. The book neither arraigns nor defends 
the acts of the German Government. 


The Ruling Caste and Frenzied Trade in 
Germany. By Maurice Millioud. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 159 pp. $1.25. 

The attempt of a Swiss economist to account 
for the German national sentiment in support of 
the war, the aims and policy of German ex- 
pansion in years before the war, and the reasons 
that led the German ruling classes to decide that 
their ends could not be attained without war. 
In this writer’s opinion one of the potent causes 
of the conflict was the vast over-extension of 
German trade. 


By Roland Hugins. 
Ill. 


Germany Misjudged. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 


114 pp. $1. 
The author of this “appeal to international 
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good-will” in the interest of a lasting peace 
prefers to be called a pro-American rather than 
a pro-German. His argument might be fairly 
described as a defense of Germany from an 
American, or neutral, viewpoint. The author 
states that he has never been in Germany, has 
no German blood, and no ties with the Father- 
land. His positions are stated with moderation, 
and while he himself would be the first to admit 
that his views will find acceptance with only a 
minority of Americans, there is no reason why 
the majority should take offense at his manner of 
proposing them. 


Belgium and Germany—A Dutch View. By 
J. H. Labberton. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 153 pp. $1. 

Another defender of Germany’s position in the 
war has been found in Holland. Dr. Labberton, 
dissatisfied with the common English explanation 
of Belgium’s plight, has attempted a re-statement 
of the philosophical ideas which in his view 
underlie the whole situation. This is interesting 
as an exposition of the subject by a citizen of a 
neutral country well versed in German literature. 


Above the Battle. By Romain Rolland. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 194 pp. $1. 

The essays and letters written by the author of 
“Jean Christophe” since the outbreak of the war. 
M. Rolland’s breadth of view has not tended 
invariably to popularize his discussion of war 
themes among his own people. His ideal of an 
international socialism fails to appeal to the 
intensely patriotic spirit of the French people in 
these days of stress. Although he has had his 
defenders in the Parisian press, he has been 
generally: denounced as a traitor. His protest 
against war, however, will appeal with peculiar 
force to an important section of American public 
opinion. 

The European Anarchy. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Macmillan. 144 pp. $1. 

This plea for a league of the nations is ad- 
dressed to Americans in the hope that at the 
present moment it will find more response in the 
United States than in England. In estimating. | 
the European system, or rather, as he terms it, 
the European anarchy, the author refers to the 
underlying causes of the war and sets forth the 
possibility of a movement towards a future in- 
ternationalism. As in all his writings on this 
subject, Germany’s attitude, past, present, and 
future, is the center of the discussion. 


La Guerre Actuelle devant la Conscience 
Catholique By Comte Begouen. Paris: Bloud 
et Gay. 


Silhouettes Allemandes. By Paul-Louis Her- 
vier. Paris: Editions de “La Nouvelle Revue.” 

Brief character sketches of Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Von Tirpitz, Von Bulow, Count Zep- 
pelin, Generals Hindenburg, Mackensen, Kluck, 
Maximilian Harding, and members of the house 
of Krupp. 


To Ruhleben and Back. By Geoffrey Pyke. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 246 pp. Ill. $1.50. 
The experiences of an Englishman who 
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escaped from the German prison for civilians in 
July, 1915, and had not a few interesting ad- 
ventures before he was privileged to cross the 
Dutch frontier. 


Selected Quotations on Peace and War. 
Compiled by Commission on Christian Education 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 540 pp. $1. 

This compilation is made with special refer- 
ence to a course of lessons on international peace. 
Among the topics covered are “The Christian 
Ideal of World-Wide Fraternity,” “Dangers in 
Modern Nationalism,’ “The Character and 
Causes of War,’ “The Moral Equivalents of 
War,” “Preventives of War, Arbitration,’ and 
“World Federation, a Means of International 
Justice.” 


Why War? By Frederic C. Howe. 
ner’s. 366 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Howe finds the causes of the present war 
chiefly in the conflict of powerful economic in- 
terests radiating from the various European 
capitals—in other words, “in the aggressions of 
British, French, and German financiers and con- 
cession seekers rather than in the ambitions of 
the Czar or the Kaiser; in the struggle for the 
exploitation of weaker peoples, of whom no less 
than 140,000,000, together with 10,000,000 square 
miles of territory, have fallen under the dominion 
of Great Britain, France and Germany during 
the last thirty years.” His argument, therefore, 
is that every country in order to safeguard itself 
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against foreign foes, must take adequate precau- 
tions against the foes within. 


Common-Sense Patriotism. By A. A. War- 
den. G. W. Dillingham. 129 pp. $1. 


The author of this little book shares the very 
prevalent opinion that fighting in this war is 
purely a waste of time, and in his eagerness to 
bring about a settlement he outlines some of the 
terms that he thinks may fairly be proposed by 
the several nations at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities. 

The Conquest of America. By Cleveland 
Moffett. Doran. 310 pp. III. $1.50. 

Although Mr. Moffett’s book is styled “a ro- 
mance of invasion,’ the imaginative or purely 
fanciful element is subordinated throughout to 
the argumentative. The author advanced the 
supposed date of the narrative only five years 
from the present time, so that distinguished per- 
sonalities of our own day are made to figure in 
the story and practically no invention of war 
apparatus was required to add the touch of 
realism. The military methods disclosed by the 
great war now in progress are simply trans- 
ferred to a new field and made to play their part 
in the ruthless invasion of the United States. It 
is said that the book has been approved by mili- 
tary experts. At any rate, it gives a vivid picture 
of the plight in which the country would find 
itself in case any one of the great European 
powers should think it worth while to attack our 
coast cities. 





TRAVEL AND 


A Northern Countryside. By Rosalind Rich- 
ards. Holt. 210 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


A series of capital sketches of people and places 
in rural Maine, with the change of the geo- 
graphical names. Some of this description might 
apply almost equally well to other portions of 
northern New England. Most of the human 
characters portrayed are of a past generation. 
Of these the author writes with sympathy and 
intimate knowledge. The photographs of coun- 
try and village landscapes by Bertrand H. Went- 
worth are especially effective. 


Along New England Roads. By W.C.Prime, 
LL.D. Harper. 200 pp. Ill. $1. 


Descriptive letters written as newspaper cor- 
respondence during a period of more than forty 
years ending in 1892. These letters were widely 
read at the time of their original publication, 
and every one familiar with New England scenery 
will appreciate them. Motorists should be re- 
minded perhaps that many of the roads severely 
criticized by Dr. Prime have been improved in 
recent years. 


DESCRIPTION 


Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park. 
By James Willard Schultz. Houghton, Mifflin. 
242 pp. Ill. $2. 


The author of this book, one of the few old- 
time frontiersmen and Indian fighters now alive, 
was adopted by the Blackfeet tribe, when a young 
man, married into the tribe, and for years lived, 
hunted and fought with the Blackfeet on the 
western plains. He has recently revisited his 
former comrades at their encampment in Glacier 
Park and has made a collection of their legends. 
In the present volume he gives his own nar- 
rative of his experiences and adventures, which 
is illustrated by a series of excellent photo- 
graphs. 


Canoeing in the Wilderness. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. Houghton, Mifflin. 191 pp. Ill. $1. 


In this volume Mr. Clifton Johnson has edited 
Thoreau’s account of a wilderness canoe trip in 
the Maine woods made when he was forty years 
of age. Interesting illustrations in color are 
supplied by Will Hammell. 
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NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING 


HERE is a certain beauty in cold facts. They 
lie like Jacob’s Ladder pitched between earth 
and heaven, but their mysterious connection be- 
tween the cosmos and the natural world can only 
be made manifest by the creative 


all ing writers the most valuable our age 
possesses, that he has the rarest spirit, and the 
clearest gift of conveying the nature of that spirit. 
“Green Mansions” is a symbolic romance, a pas- 
sionate love story, pure as the rain 





imagination of genius. “The Red 
Horizon,” the most graphic war 
book published since the beginning 
of the war, is a narrative of facts 
—for the most part unadorned. 
Here are the trenches, with their 
stench, filth, and horror. Here is 
the pitiless cannonading, the shriek 
of the explosions, the wounded, the 
dying, the fearsome and the brave. 
Here, too, are avenues of name- 
less graves, some of them with lit- 
tle bouquets of withered flowers 
and scraps of soiled letters stuck 
on the wooden crosses. And there 
are more cheerful pictures of 
“somewnere in France,” of French 
women making coffee for English 
soldiers amid the ruins of their 
homes, records of long night 
marches, of grateful periods of 
rest after days of fighting. And 
thrilling through the pain and hor- 








and the air, and, if one attends to 
the symbolism of Rima, the bird- 
girl, the most glowing tale of the 
pursuit of ideal beauty perhaps 
ever written. ‘The author is a dis- 
tinguished naturalist. Among his 
other works are “The Purple 
Land,” “Idle Days in Patagonia,” 
“Afoot in England,” “The Land’s 
End,” “Adventures Among Birds,” 
and “A Shepherd’s Life.” He 
does not pose as Nature’s prophet; 
his books are the expressions of 
his own elemental, tricksy inter- 
pretation of the free natural world. 


Maxim Gorky’s powerful novel, 
“The Confession,” is a- parable- 
story of the long search of Ma- 
tevi, a foundling, to find God. 
When Matevi is a little boy he 
lives with the kind-hearted old 
drunkard, Larion, who sees God 








ror is the call of adventure, the 
romance, the joy in the dangerous 
life of a soldier. . 

Patrick MacGill, the author of 
this incomparable narrative of the trenches, went 
to the front with his regiment, the London Irish, in 
the early days of the war. He has been back but 
once—on his recovery from a wound in the hospital 
at Versailles, he went to England to marry the 
niece of Cardinal Gibbons. This book was written 
in the trenches, and for sheer descriptive accuracy 
and the gripping quality of actualities, it is un- 
equaled. The story of the finding of the body 
of an Irish soldier of the Munster Fusiliers—the 
man with a “string of beads with a shiny little 
crucifix on the end of it” around his neck—stirs 
the very fibers of the heart. And Patrick MacGill 
tells the sanitary man, “It’s his rosary,” and in 
his mind he sees “the barefooted boy going over 
the hills of Corrymeela to morning mass with his 
beads in his hand. On either side rose the 
thatched cabins of the peasantry, the peat smoke 
curling from the chimneys, the little boreens run- 
ning through the bushes, the brown Irish bogs, 
the heather in blossom, the turf stacks, the laugh- 
ing colleens . . . ” They find a letter from his 
colleen and they bury the letter and the rosary 
with the Munster Fusilier. And the next day one 
of the London Irish, yearning back to his home, 
goes to place some flowers on the grave and gets 
shot in the head, and that evening he is buried 
beside the Fusilier. 

Other works by this author include “The Chil- 
dren of Dead End,” and “The Rat Pit.” | 


THOR OF 


“Green Mansions,” a romance of the tropical 
forests of South America, by W. H. Hudson, has 
the advantage of a most excellent foreword by 
John Galsworthy. He writes that Hudson is of 


PATRICK MACGILL, AU- 
“THE 
HORIZON” 


in everything and tames the birds 
to come at his call. Larion dies 
and Matevi is befriended by a 
thieving overseer whose pecula- 
tions he is obliged by circumstances to sanc- 
tion! His marriage and the birth of children 
hold him to this ignominious existence for a 
time, but after their death, he joins a colony 
of monks, positive in his belief that they have 
come close to God. He dwells among them until 
he sees that they are as other men, and subject to 
kindred passions. Then he wanders on, finding 
everywhere on the earth hate and inhumanity to 
man, but no one who can tell him where God 
dwells, or how to live in union with Him. He 
passes through many adventures—each one told 
with Gorky’s stark realism, and often touched, 
as in the story of Christa and her baffled mother- 
hood, with superhuman beauty. Finally he meets 
an old man who pours light into his soul. God 
is in the immortal “People,” they are created in 
the image and likeness of God. The “People” are 
the “fathers of all gods that have been and will 
be.” To know God, a man must take his part 
with the people, finding joy in their spiritual 
unity and bear his part in their “universal 
creating of God.” 

Gorky is again living iv Russia _and working 
for a new social order that shall wipe away 
blood and lust from the earth. “The Confession” 
is a great advance over his past work. It places 
him in a niche with Dostoievsky and Turgenev. 
The translation and excellent foreword are by 
Rose Strunsky. 


“The Pioneers’ is a ‘$5000 prize novel that 
tells the story of the early settlers of Australia. 
The author, Katherine Susannah Prichard, was 
born in the Fiji Islands, where her father edited 


RED 





1The Red Horizon. By Patrick MacGill. Doran. 304 ee? Confession. By Maxim Gorky. Stokes. 293 
. $1.25. pp. 1.35. : : 
PPS Green Mansions. By W. H. Hudson. Alfred A. 4The Pioneers. By Katherine Susannah Prichard. 
Knopf. 350 pp. $1.50. Doran., 320 pp. $1.25. 
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the Fiji Times. She was taken to Australia when 
she was a little girl and educated there. After- 
wards she went to England and became a suc- 
cessful writer for the magazines. 

There is great sense of reality in her novel. 
Donald Cameron, the stern pioneer who shouts 
the gathering song of Clan Donald ‘over his 
ploughed acres; Mary Cameron, his wife; the 
two convicts who came to Donald’s cabin in his 
absence; the pretty heroine Deirdre, and old 
McNab, who is too ready with his gun, all are as 
real as the 49ers who thrust civilization into our 
own West. The story has an excellent plot; it 
is moving and beautiful in the telling. But be- 
hind the incidents of the book lies the larger story 
of the construction of a new commonwealth from 
materials in many cases none too promising to 
begin with. One feels the regeneration of char- 
acter moving along with the cultivation of the 
land. And the book ends on the right note—that 
no blood strain can overpower the “adventurous, 
toiling strain of the men and women who came 
over the sea and conquered the wilderness.” 


There are two ways to read many of Rider 
Haggard’s books. One way is for the story, the 
other is for the hidden truths which his thrilling 
tales unfold. The reader who decides on either 
method will not be disappointed in “The Ivory 
Child,”* another novel of the “Allan Quater- 
main” series, which began over thirty years ago 
with the publication of “King Solomon’s Mines.” 
It is the story of the conflict between two tribes 
in the heart of Africa—the Black Kendah who 


worship a monstrous rogue elephant, Jana, and. 


the White Kendah, who serve the oracle of an 
ancient ivory statue of a child. Only a woman 
can be the mouthpiece of the “Child,”and when 
one priestess dies, the White Kendah search for 
a woman who bears upon her breast the crescent- 
shaped mark that sets her apart for the service 
of priestess. The woman who bears this mark 
in the story is the wife of Lord Ragnall. She 
is kidnapped by the White Kendah and carried 
to the sanctuary of the “Child.” There by some 
magical art, her memory is deadened and she 
remembers nothing of her former life. The story 
of Lord Ragnall’s search for her, and of the 
great battle between the White and the Black 
Kendah is told in Rider Haggard’s most impreés- 
sive manner. The tale is an allegory of the 
worship of the earth spirit Isis, the eternal 
Mother of all life, and of the conflict between 
good and evil. 


No better picture of rural New England twenty- 
five years ago can be found than that given in 
the first half of Sarah Cleghorn’s latest book, 
“The Spinster.”” Ellen, the heroine, is a typical 
nineteenth-century girl, who goes to Radcliffe 
College and. emerges from her ideas of life 
gained in a quiet Vermont village into a large 
conception of what a life of social service can 
mean to a woman who has no marital attach- 
ments. Ellen misses romance, but she does not 
sorrow over it. She has so many bounties that 
she feels that a person who had all her blessings 
could not fairly claim the full fruition of love. 
There are love stories in the book, but they pale 





1The Ivory Child. By Rider Haggard. Longmans. 


ah Oo $1.35. 
aa” Spinster. By Sarah Cleghorn. Holt. 326 pp. 
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beside the story of Ellen’s helpfulness and sin- 
cerity, and her modesty—as contrasted against the 
rising tide of individualism—when she deprecates 
the amount of happiness any one person may 
claim from life. 


There are two “best” books this month about 
real boys. If you like Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer, don’t fail to make the acquaintance of 
Mart Campin in John H. Walsh’s story, “Cam 
Clarke.”* It is a story of an Irish family, the 
Campins—twelve children, a frail little mother, 
and an ignorant, kindly, sometimes drunken 
father—who came across the plains by wagon 
from Dubuque, Iowa, to a new settlement in 
Eastern Washington. There the family meet 
Cam Clarke and his mother who had come all 
the way from Worcester, Massachusetts. “Cam” 
and Martin Campin become “pals,” and it is 
Martin who tells the story—boy fashion—of hard 
times and the making of new homes in the “In- 
land Empire.” There’s a plot and a good love 
story in the book, but the real boy is best of all. 
The frontispiece is an exquisite drawing by Wil- 
liam Van Dresser. 

The other “boy book” is “Gibby of Clamshell 
Alley,” by Jasmine Stone Van Dresser. “Gibby” 
was a little waif from the wrecked schooner 
Loretta, who was cast up on the calm beach of 
Agawam, in New England. He had no folks, so 
he adopts a grandmother and matches his willing 
hands against the enmity of the town bully and 
keeps Granny’s roof over her head. “Gibby” is 
wild, unlearned, ragged, wary from frequent 
beatings, but his good blood and Yankee shrewd- 
ness and industry serve as bucklers against the 
unfriendly. He is a real boy all the way through 
the book, even in its fairy-tale ending where 
“Gibby” comes into fortune, happiness and a 
brand new name—“Allen Ross Tilton.” 


Will Levington Comfort writes in “Child and 
Country” of the education and development of 
the child. When he wearied of life in the city 
he found a quiet spot on Lake Erie, made a home 
there, and began educating his own children and 
other people’s children in his study. It is a book 
of great inspiration and one that gives solace 
and strength. The novelist envisions the rising 
generation with the passion of a master builder, 
who is sure that the plastic material of our 
American youth will be shaped into prophets and 
seers and sages, unto men and women who shall 
heal the nations. “Education is a religion,” he 
writes. “It has to do with establishing connection 
with the sources of power, and bringing the 
energy down to the performance of constructive 
work in matter. . . . All training that does not 
encourage the child to look into the Unseen for 
his power, not only holds, but draws him to the 
commonness of the herds.” 

The children who learned wisdom in the novel- 
ist’s study come to us in the book; the young 
boy nicknamed “The Abbot,” the Valley-Road 
Girl, and the wonderful “Little Girl.” Every- 
one who loves children and is interested in their 
growth and education should read this book. 





3Cam Clarke. By John H. Walsh. Macmillan. 
af. $1.35. 

*Gibby of Clamshell Alley. By Jasmine Stone Van 
Dresser. Dodd, Mead. 3878 pp. $1.35. 

5 Child and Country. By Win Levington Comfort. 
Doran. 348 pp. $1.25, 
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“Collected Tales,” by Barry Pain (two vol- 
umes), are issued in response to popular demand 
for the serious work of this writer of brilliant 
short stories. They contain only serious stories, 
since on the advice of W. E. Henley some years 
ago Mr. Pain gave up his humorous work. The 
first volume of these stories contains, among other 
remembered tales, those fine narratives, “The 
Glass of Supreme Moments,” “The Doll,” “Zero,” 
and “The Celestial Grocery.” 


“The Best Short Stories of 1915,’” and the year- 
book of the American short story are edited by 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien. The collection is the 
outgrowth of an article published in The Boston 
Transcript, which gave an estimate of the qual- 
ity and quantity of American short stories pub- 
lished during the year 1915, The stories of. the 
collection are taken from forty-six periodicals. 
They are distinctive, typically American, tren- 
chant—in many instances powerful. If there is 
a fault in the collection, it is that they have not 
sufficient diversity; they flow in one channel of 
short story-writing, and their style, taken as a 
whole, approaches the style of the new Russian 
writers rather than the smooth English of older 
American short-story writers. “Zelig,” the prize 
story seems written with the blood of the heart. 
Human-welfare stories dominate the book. 


“Souls on Fifth,’* by Granville Barker, does 
not explore the fifth round of some super-plane of 
existence. “Fifth” is Fifth Avenue, New York, 
where all the souls who are unable to escape from 
the spell of their old pleasures and ambitions 
drift aimlessly up and down, mere patches of 
grey, fuzzy material of various shapes and sizes. 
One soul wants to escape from the vast con- 
course, and here the story breaks away from 
satire and ends on a plane of lofty idealism. It 
is a piquant and most unusual story. 


Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp celebrates the attrac- 
tions of country life in “The Hills of Hingham,” 
a book that tells of his fourteen years’ experience 
with his boys and “Her,” a garden, woodlot, 
hens and bees, and books to read and write in the 
outskirts of elm-shaded Hingham. The exact hill 
was fourteen acres more or less “unmitigated 
gravel,” the author tells us, but to him and to us 
in the reading about it, an earthly paradise. 
Everyone who has a farm or who wants one, or 
who loves nature and children will want this 
joyous record of happiness in the country that 
brings us the inner spirit of «each successive 


season caught in prose that turns now. and again’ 
into sheer poetry. If you cannot move to: the 
country the next best thing to-do is to read “The: 


Hills of Hingham.” 





They of the High Trails. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. Harper & Brothers. 381 pp. Ill. $1.35. 
Each chapter of 





Hamlin Garland’s 
new book introduces a 
typical character of 
the Western mountain 
country—“The Grub- 
Staker,” “The Cow- 
Boss,” “The Remit- 
tance Man,” “The 
Lonesome Man,” “The 
Trail Tramp,” “The 
Prospector,” “The 
Outlaw,” “The 
Leaser,” and “The 
: Forest Ranger.” So 
“They of the High 
Trails” is not merely 
a novel—it is also a 
series of character 
sketches. Mr. Garland 
knows ‘his mountain 














West and its human 
denizens. 


The Little Lady of the Big House. By Jack 
London. Macmillan. 392 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

Jack London did well to make California the 
scene of this exuberant revelling of his imagina- 
tion. No other part of the United States would 
offer a fitting background for a story so highly 
colored. It is a tale that calls for the last ounce 


HAMLIN GARLAND 





*Collectcd Tales. By Barry Pain. Stokes. 306 pp. 


25. 

2 The Best Short Stories of 1915. Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien. Small, Maynard. 386 pp. $1.50. 

3 Souls on Fifth. By Granville Barker. Little, Brown. 
61 pp. $1.50. 

The Hills of Hingham. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 221 pp. $1.25. 


of Mr. London’s mastering power of visualiza- 
tion. Even then the strain on the’ reader’s sense 
of the probable is intense. But it is a brilliant 
novel, like its predecessors from the same pen. 


Old Judge Priest. By Irvin S. Cobb. Doran. 
401 pp. $1.25. 

The old Kentucky judge, whom Cobb has im- 
mortalized, is here the center of a group of real 
Americans—small-town Americans—who become 
as vivid to the reader as the village streets where 
they linger and chat. 


The Abyss. By Nathan Kussy. Macmillan. 
508 pp. $1.50. 

The unadorned record of childhood and youth 
passed in the Underworld. Two additional vol- 
umes are required to complete this autobiography. 
The present instalment gives some graphic pic- 
tures of Hoboland. 


Those Gillespies. By William John Hop- 
kins. Houghton, Mifflin. 325 pp. Ill. $1.35. 

A story of Boston’s Back Bay and Beacon Hill, 
involving the fortunes of Robert Gillespie, his 
wife, and his sister, Miss Kitty Gillespie. There 
is no lack of “local color.” 


“The Log of the Ark.” By I. L. Gorden 
and A. J. Frun. E. P. Dutton. 147 pp. Ill. $1. 

“The Log of the Ark,” by Noah, with hiero- 
glyphs by Ham, is good for at least fifty laughs. 
It is the log of the voyage to Ararat, the time 
B. C. 2349, the accessories of 1915. One item 
announces the stopping of the work on the 
Tower of Babel; the next that the wireless re- 
port is “C. Q. D. Bagdad.” It purports to have 
been excavated by I. L. Gorden and A. J. Fruen. 
The illustrations are extremely amusing, 
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POETRY FOR’ VACATION READING 


ARL SANDBURG has made poetry out of 

Chicago.’ He has gone up and down the streets, 
into the parks, the factories, the stockyards, into 
little shops and great centers of trade. He has 
looked at the city in all kinds of weather, under 
every prismatic cover- 
ing of light, in dark- 
ness and dawn and 
twilight. And he has 
seen the people mov- 
ing through the arte- 
ria! system of the city 
streets and taken them 
as symbols of the life 
that moves through 
them. He has shaped 
poetry that is like a 
statue by Rodin. It 
has no determinate 
outlines; the whole 
blends at every angle 
of feeling and percep- 
tion with the larger 
reality, with the “im- 
palpable mist,” that 
he finds back of the 
thing as we see it, the 
primal mist out of 
which all life and 
; eternity are shapen. A 
line from the poem, “Who Am I?” might well have 
served as a title for “Chicago Poems”—“My 
name is Truth and I am the most elusive captive 
in the universe.” An impression of Lincoln Park, 
in “Bronzes,” shows the quality of Mr. Sand- 
burg’s feeling for the landmarks of the city. 

“I cross Lincoln Park on a winter night when 

the snow is falling. 
_ “Lincoln in bronze stands among the white 
lines of snow, his bronze forehead meeting soft 
echoes of the ‘newsies’ crying forty thousand 
men are dead along the Yser, his bronze ears 
listening to the mumbled roar of the city at his 
bronze feet. 

“A lithe Indian on a bronze pony, Shakespeare 
seated with long legs in bronze, Garibaldi in a 
bronze cape, they hold places in the cold, lonely 
snow to-night on their pedestals, and so they 
will hold them past midnight and into the dawn.” 

















CARL SANDBURG 


(Author of “Chicago 
Poems’’) 


“Others,” an anthology of the new verse, 
contains contributions from fifty men and 
women who have deserted the old forms of 
poetry and are pioneering new paths. Some of 
these paths end in blind alleys, a few descend 
into incomprehensible jungles of words wherein 
beauty is irretrievably lost, but many of the paths 
lead on to uplands where the spirit of youth 
sweeps the brain clear of the cobwebs of tradition. 
The reader will find much of this poetry “queer,” 
and nearly all of it revolutionary, but there is a 
splendor in its newness and fine courage and bold 
rhythms, 

“Voyage a L’infini,” by Walter Conrad Arens- 
berg; “The Dancer,” by Arthur Davidson Ficke; 
“The Idiot,” by Horace Holley; “Peter Quince 
at the Clavier,’ by Wallace Stevens; and “Cin- 





“ Chicago Poems. By Carl Sandburg. Holt. 183 pp. 
ao, 
? Others. Alfred Knopf: 151 pp. $1.50. 


quaine,” by Adelaide Crapsey, are among the 
poems of exceedingly great beauty presented in 
the collection. Some of the verse that is lacking 
in lyrical values digs into the mind with strong, 
reckless realism. An example of this kind of 
verse is Skipwith Cannell’s “Ikons.” One of the 
stanzas cries the creed of the apostles of the new 
poetry. 

“We young men come up from our beginnings 

crying— 

Way! Make way for us! 
The old ones stand against us 
Like lions who are old and hungry. 
* * * * * * 

I am tired of old colors and old sounds; 

I will make new sounds with my mouth and 

they shall be music.” 

The verse entitled “Others,” by Ferdinand 
Reyher, epitomizes the desire of certain of the 
new poets: 

“We will sit in spider’s corners 

And lure shadows into our game, 
To do as we wish. 

Vowels opening like salmon parasols 
Against green embroidery, 
Consonants that chime 

As clearly as rhine glasses clinking.” 


* * 


Mr. Charles Wharton Stork calls attention in 
the preface to his translation af Gustave Frod- 
ing’s poems* to the sudden rise and growth of the 
Scandinavian influence in recent European litera- 
ture. Ibsen, Bjornsen, Strindberg, Selma Lager- 
lof, and Ellen Key are among those whose influ- 
ence is felt, but the influence of Scandinavian 
poetry is not apparent for the reason that with 
the exception of this volume and selections from 
the work of Tegner and Runeberg, very little 
has been translated into English. Swedish folk- 
song began to develop early in the Seventeenth 
Century. Later it was influenced by French, 
German, and Italian models and by English and 
German romanticism. ‘The master of the early 
poets was Karl Mikael Bellman. Of the modern 
poets, Gustave Froding is admittedly the greatest. 
He seems, on slight study, to be the legitimate 
predecessor of our own poet revolutionaries. He 
pulls the mask from reality; he is frank, and 
does not hesitate to-vary the meter, rhyme, and 
stanzaic arrangement within the compass of a 
single poem. Form evolves as he composes; 
there are no set laws for his genius. His folk- 
songs have that rare elemental touch that is so 
essential, and in all the poems translated for 
this volume, there is undeniable beauty and 
power. 


New books of verse that have a timely appeal 
include “Lyrics of War and Peace” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill), by William Dudley Foulke. They are 
of exceptional beauty and rich with spiritual 
comforting. 

“Idols,” by Walter Conrad Arensberg (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), contains poems that express the 
delicate and elusive tangibilities of the subjec- 
tive impressed upon a highly sophisticated mind. 
Mr. Arensberg must be classified with the sym- 
bolists. 





® Pocms by Gustave Froding. Translated by Charles 
W. Stork. Macmillan. 167 pp. $1.25, 
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“Turns and Movies,” by Conrad Aiken 
(Houghton, Mifflin), give us much that is new 
and daring. It is raw realism in combination 
with poetic fervor and a passion for truth. 

And Other Poems,’ by Louis Unter- 
meyer (Holt), is a brilliant book of waggish 
verse vastly entertaining and amusing. The 
section, “The Banquet of the Bards,” gives 
parodies on the leading contemporary poets; 
“Attempted Affinities” is the result of the poet’s 
imagining what would result from the collabora- 
tion of various poets—for instance, Herrick and 
Horace; and the third section, “Pierian Springs,” 
contains verse that has been published in various 
magazines. 

“Wolf’s-bane,” by John Cowper Powys (G. 
Arnold Shaw), presents mortal disillusion in the 
confession of poesy, with the object that by mak- 
ing our sorrows lyric, we may, in a measure, 
enjoy them. The verse is often reminiscent of 
the music of Poe. Here and there a lofty note 
challenges admiration. A notable and a unique 
collection. 

“Battle and Other Poems,” by Wilfrid Wilson 


Gibson (Macmillan), is a book of stirring verse 
—songs of the life of a soldier, twenty poems on 
various subjects, and seven plays of impressive 
beauty. Mr. Gibson is a poet of the people, a 
lyricist who penetrates the heart of humanity. 
He was born in Hexham, England, in 1878. 
Other books published previously are “Daily 
a “Fires,” “Borderlands and Thorough- 
ares.” 


Mr. Hermann Hagedorn is a true poet. “The 
Great Maze:’ The Heart of Youth,” a poem and 
a play, published together, will not disappoint 
the reader who likes a story for the story’s sake, 
or those who take delight simply in the manner 
of expression. ‘The Great Maze” is the story 
of Agamemnon’s return to Clytaemnestra after 
ten years’ absence. The characterization is su- 
perb; the passionate imagination of a master-poet 
shaped this tale, which is as old as time and still 
as modern as yesterday. There is nothing finer 
in modern American poetry. “The Heart of 
Youth” is a play that was written for the dedi- 
cation of an out-of-door theater. 





“CALIBAN,” THE COMMEMORATION 
MASQUE 


—, from the sumptuousness of its actual 
physical presentation upon a stage, there is 
a blinding glory in the very conception of the 
magnificent masque, “Caliban,” devised and writ- 
ten by Percy MacKaye to commemorate the ter- 
centenary of the death of Shakespeare. The 
Master Bard wrote, “All the world’s a stage,” 
Sut until the production of “Caliban” no maker 
of masques and plays had attempted to show us 
within the scope of a single performance, the 
entire historic civilization of the earth, and the 
redemption of this civilization by art, from bar- 
baric times to the present age. The Masque is a 
complex structure of music, light, dance, acting, 
song,. scenic values, pantomime—the whole build- 
ed into a monument of dramatic art that lifts 
as the apex of its upward-pushing pyramid, the 
“spoken word.” Its triumphant art acknowledges 
the profound testament of St. John—“In the Be- 
ginning was the Word.” 

The precise motive of “Caliban” is taken from 
Shakespeare’s play, “The Tempest.” Mr. Mac- 
Kaye conceives the art of Prospero as that of 
Shakespeare, the art that liberates the groping 
human animal intelligence into a fourth dimen- 
sion of imagination, where we perceive that we 
are indeed “such stuff as dreams are made on,” 
and that in this airy kingdom of Ariel and his 
spirits, are shaped the finer powers that age after 
age redeem mankind from lusts and brutali- 
ties. He writes that Caliban is the child-curious 
part of us all, groveling close to his aboriginal 
origins, yet groping up and staggering with al- 
most rhythmic falls and back-slidings toward 
that serene plane of pity and love, reason and 
disciplined will. 

The action of the Masque takes place on three 
planes—in the cave of Setebos (before and after 


its transformation into the theater of Prospero), 
in the mind of Prospero (behind the symbolical 
Cloudy Curtains of the inner stage), and on the 
ground circle of the “Yellow Sands” of historic 
time. The Interludes of the Masque show three 
historical periods—Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and Elizabethan England. The settings are 
architectural and scenic; the stage i modified 
Elizabethan type, and the great Ground Circle 
corresponds to the “orchestra” of the Greek the- 
ater. 

The art of Prospero triumphs over Caliban’s 
deformed earth-nature. By means of the master 
creations of Time, the “deathless artists of the 
plastic mind,” Caliban is wrenched in spirit from 
the prison of his loathly shape into sudden ra- 
diance. He cries to Miranda: 


“Lady of the Yellow Sands! O Life! O Time!~ 
Thy tempest blindeth me: Thy beauty baffleth— 
A little have I crawled—a little only 
Out of mine ancient cave. All that I build 
I botch; all that I do destroyeth my dream. 
Yet—yet I yearn to build, to be thine Artist 
And ’stablish this thine earth among the stars. 
Beautiful !” 


“Caliban” was produced in the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium of the College of the City of New York 
on May 23, and the following four nights. It will 
be released for general use on June 1. The book 
of the Masque is illustrated with cuts of scenes 
designed by the distinguished Viennese artist, 
Joseph Urban, and by Robert E. Jones, who de- 
signed the admirable settings for Granville Bar- 
ker’s production of “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife.” 





1The Great Maze: The Heart of Youth. By Her- 
mann Hagedorn. Macmillan. 171 pp. $1.25. 


2 Caliban. By Percy MacKaye. eeenetne, Page. 
220 pp. Ill. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
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MODERN PLAYS 


D? you do an injustice to your children if you 
fail to bring them up in a strict religious 
faith? That is the salient question of Paul Hya- 
cinthe Loyson’s play, “The Apostle.” Monsieur 
Baudouin, the French Minister of Religion and In- 
struction, finds that his son, Octave, has dis- 
honored the public office that has been entrusted 
to him. He prepares—regardless of parental af- 
fection—to expose his dealings and deliver him 
to justice. But Octave’s mother, Eugenie, inter- 
feres. She reminds Baudouin that he stopped the 
boy’s prayers, wrenched him away from the bosom 
of the church, took away his God. His son has 
been educated without a living faith, without 
rules, or being armed against himself; everything 
has been done for his brain, nothing for his con- 
science, therefore his parent must accept a part 
of his moral responsibility, and accept the part of 
an unintentional accomplice in his crime. 

Barrett Clark has translated this play, which 
is Loyson’s fourth study in tragedy.’ 


A most effective play, “Punishment,” the work 
of Louise Burleigh and Edward Hale Bierstadt, 
depicts the fallacy of the idea that punishment is 
in any way an actual, regenerative force. The 
action takes place within Riverside Prison. The 
Warden, John Calvin, finds himself ground be- 
tween two opposing forces, the enmity of the 
convicts that results from his stern discipline and 
lack of understanding of their individual problems, 
and the determination of the ring of outside 
grafters to remove him because he will not per- 


mit them to control the prison. Thomas Mott 
Osborne has written in the foreword that “Pun- 
ishment” is not unworthy a place beside Gals- 
worthy’s masterpiece, “Justice’; and George 
Kirchwey writes that the “play opens the door 
of hope and points through it to a better system 
of the future which is even now coming into 
being.” It is an excellent reading play. 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw publishes, in one 
volume, three plays: “Pygmalion,” the story of 
how a duchess was made out of a flower-girl by 
means of a little money and tuition by a pro- 
fessor of phonetics; “Overruled,” a delightful 
comedy for married people; and “Androcles and 
the Lion,” a play based on the familiar story of 
the lion who befriended the man who had once 
extracted a thorn from his foot. A larger portion 
of the book is given up to the lengthy preface 
to “Androcles,” in which Mr. Shaw makes it quite 
clear that the religion we have been accustomed 
to name as Christianity is a quaint but wholly 
intelligible evolution of the rites of savagery that 
lead with perfect consistency up to the religion of 
Luther and Calvin. After a discussion of the 
gospels and the religion of the majority—world- 
liness, and the religion of the minority—salvation- 
ism, he comes to the pith of his preachment. 
Government is impossible without religion. We 
have an anti-Christian religion, therefore the 
present-day cataclysms of state and government 
are traceable to our failure to practise the ethics 
of Jesus Christ. 





ART CRITICISM 


ssPAHE Appeal of the Picture,’* an examination 

into the principles of picture-making, by 
Frederick Colin Tilney, puts into permanent 
form the various thoughts and precepts that have 
arisen in the writer’s mind during fifteen years 
of art-teaching and art-criticism. It is intended 
for the general public and for two particular 
classes of students, the “sanguine scholar of the 
art school,” and the student of artistic and pic- 
torial photography. The chapters treat of size, 
tone, color, composition, realism and idealism, 
naturalism, landscape, impressionism, mural 
painting, genre pictures, portraiture, and many 
technical modifications of pictures. The object 
of the book is to make us understand—not art pri- 
marily, but pictures, why some are good and 
others bad, why we like one and dislike another; 
and to show us conclusively the sound reasons 
of art that lie behind every historical masterpiece. 
Any person of average intelligence who will care- 
fully study this book will not only find his way 
happily about art galleries and exhibitions, but he 
will be able to express opinions based on discrim- 
ination and sound judgment. The text is illus- 
trated with many reproductions of paintings and 





1The Apostle. By Paul H. Loyson. Doubleday, Page. 
120 pp. 75 cents. ‘ 

2 Punishment. By Louise Burleigh and Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. Holt. 127 PP. $1. . 

3 Androcles and the Lion, Overruled, and Pygmalion. 
By George Bernard Shaw. 224 pp. $1.50. 


diagrams that give point to the author’s argu- 
ments. 

A constructive study of the development of the 
art of painting, from prehistoric to modern times, 
is given in Dr. Raley Husted Bell’s book, “The 
Philosophy of Painting.”” Every person of artistic 
taste will be interested in this thoughtful, ‘stimu- 
lating work whether he is acquainted or un- 
acquainted with the technique of painting. The 
contents include discussions of the theory and 
origin of painting: Early Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Greek, and Christian Painting, the Roman Period, 
the Italian Masters, Tonalism and Tonalists, the 
Secret of the Old Masters and of Stained Glass. 
Dr. Bell tells us to think on the message of the 
painter; Watts expressed it thus: “Critics usually 
fail because they do not regard art and literature 
from the same point of view and as occupying 
the same level, seldom taking into account what 
the artist has to say, but only how he has said it.” 
He feels that modern art is bound to be influenced 
by Japanese art ideals, and that the coming prob- 
lem of painting will be how to express the soui, 
or phases of it. 


“Estimates in Art,” by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
presents studies of Claude Lorrain, Botticelli, El 


By F. C. Tilney. Dut- 





*The Appeal o° the Picture. 
ton & Co. 307 pp. II. 50. 

5 The Philosophy of Painting. By Raley Husted Bell. 
Putnam. 238 pp. $1.25. 
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Greco, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Sorolla, Carriere, 
Watts, La Farge, and Far-Eastern Painting. 
There is much new material in this brilliantly 
written book, and that which can lay no claim to 
novelty is presented in a fresh original style that 
has an added excuse for being in the fineness of 
its literary texture. In particular, the splendid 
descriptions of Goya’s paintings, the chapter on 
Watts, the tribute to LaFarge, and the analysis 
of the psychology of Chinese landscape painting 
contribute to render this book a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of art. Mr. Mather 
is professor of art and archeology in Princeton 
University. 


Practically everyone with any appreciation of 
art who visited the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
agreed that the Palace of Fine Arts, with its 
magnificent display of modern painting and sculp- 
ture fulfilled every desire for the beautiful that 
could emanate from the human mind. Mr. Chris- 
tian Brinton, who has prepared a large illustrated 
volume, “Impressions of the Art at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition,” writes that the Fine Arts 
Building seemed indeed “an island set amid a 
shimmering sea of color, a haven where the 
spirit sought grateful repose.” And amid the 
multitude of books, Mr. Brinton’s catholic impres- 
sions of modern art will offer the same solace. It 
contains five color-plates, “The Skaters,” by Gari 
Melchers, four panels by Brangwyn, and 82 illus- 
trations in black and white. The introductory 
essay discusses “The Modern Spirit in Contem- 
porary Painting,” and there is an added chapter 
on the beautiful Exposition in miniature at San 


Diego. 


A unique little art booklet, by Cora Lenore 
Williams, is entitled “The Fourth-Dimensional 
Reaches of the Exposition.”* The author finds that 
length, breadth, and height are not enough to 
reveal our delight in its beauty—visible or. re- 
membered. Another dimension is required—and 
this leads to a discussion of the so-called fourth 
me of the mathematicians as a thought 
orm. 


During the last few years artists have been 
seeking a new form language. Structural neces- 
sity admittedly must evolve architectural forms, 
but ornament may be supplied from other sources. 
Mr. Claude Bragdon suggests in a unique book, 
“Projective Ornament,’ that the new form lan- 
guage may be developed from a geometric source. 
Most persons who have any knowledge of mathe- 
matics are familiar with the illusion of hyper- 
space—a fourth dimension, that is, a direction 
moving at right angles to every known direction. 
Now by means of projective geometry—the higher 
development of geometric figures—Mr. Bragdon 
uncovers a rich source of intricate ornamentation 
that seems inexhaustible. After a technical ex- 
position of his theories he proceeds to the sym- 
bolism of the rhythmic correlation of balanced 
forms—rhythmic space subdivision which is the 
secret of good ornamentation and good archi- 
tecture. Various applications of projective orna- 
ment are suggested, not as designs to be copied, 
but as stimulants to our own research and dis- 
covery. He finds that the secret of beauty is 
“necessity’—the world order. The book has a 
colored frontispiece and many delightful illustra- 
tions in black and white. 





IRISH MEMORIES 


6¢T) EVERIES Over Childhood and Youth,” by 

William Butler Yeats, comes to us while our 
minds are still overcast with the shadow of the 
deaths and misfortunes of many of his friends 
and associates among the group known as the 
Irish Intellectuals, in the recent attempt to gain 
liberty for Ireland. Among the early memories 
of the poet are impressions of Sligo, where he 
lived for a time with his grandfather William 
Pollexfen, whom he admired and feared for the 
reason—a typically Irish one—that it was the 
custom to fear and admire him. Jack Yeats, a 
brother, who is a well-known artist, has enriched 
this book with a drawing of the village of Roses 
Point in Sligo, “Memory Harbor,” looking with 
its curious foreshortening, much as a boy’s vision 
would place it in his memory. There is a great 
deal about his father, J. B. Yeats, senior, his 
methods of education, and also his methods of 
painting. He was known as the man who 
“scraped out every morning that which he had 
painted the day before.” He writes of his 


1Estimates in Art. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Scribners. 315 Pp. Til. $1.50, ‘ 

2Impressions of The Art at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
osition. By Christian Brinton. John Lane.  IIl. 
B03 PP. $3. aos 

8 The Fourth Dimensional Reaches of the Exposition. 
By Cora L. Williams. Paul Elder. 17 pp. 50 cents. 

* Projective Ornament. By Claude Bragdon. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: Mamas Press. 79 pp. $1.50. my 

5 Reveries Over Childhood and Youth. William 
Butler Yeats. Macmillan. 130 pp. 
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mother: “She would spend hours listening to 
stories of the pilots:and fishing people of Rosses 
Point, or of her own 
Sligo girlhood, and it 
was always assumed 
between her and us 
that Sligo was more 
beautiful than other 
places.” Yeats hur- 
ries on to tell us that 
while his own mem- 
ory of his mother is 
dim, he has been told 
by an old _ cripple 
whom he met in San 
Francisco, who had 
left Sligo before his 
mother married, that 
she “had been the 
most beautiful girl in 
Sligo.” His father’s 
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i i{ Raphaelite 
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Yeats never did anything—not even his les- 
sons—quite like anybody else. He regrets that 
his father did not take him out of school and 
teach him only Greek and Latin; and he glories 
in the readings of poetry that his father gave 
him at breakfast in the York Street tenement 
house in Dublin, and now when he sees “Corio- 
lanus” played, it is not Irving’s or Benson’s voice 
he hears, but his father’s subtle, impassioned 
monotone in the fine lines. Here in the early 
days of boyhood, we find the dim beginning of 
“Shadowy Waters.” He goes sailing before dawn 


off Rosses Point to find what seabirds cry in 
the night. 

The idea, of the Irish Theater came into his 
mind when he noted that the Irish people did not 
read, but that they would listen. The reveries 
are written in the intimate personal way that 
one writes a letter to an intimate friend. They 
are so simple that one remembers pages as easily 
as the pages of old fairy tales. ‘The book ends 
with a note of sorrow, for to the poet “all life 
weighed in the scales of my own life seems to 
me a preparation for something that never hap- 
pens.” 





SEASONABLE OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


Out of Doors. By Emerson Hough. Apple- 
ton. 301 pp. $1.25. 

From a fund of experience gained by travel in 
nearly every State of the Union, as well as in 
the Canadian provinces, Mr. Hough has pre- 
pared this practical handbook for the fisherman, 
camper, and hunter. One distinctive feature of 
the work is the advice and information that it 
conveys as to the location of the best camping- 
grounds in America. A special chapter is de- 
voted to “The Woman in Camp.” 


American Trout-Stream Insects. By Louis 
Rhead. Stokes. 177 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Text descriptions and illustrations in color of 
the best-known insects alluring to trout that ap- 
pear month by month on the rivers and lakes of 
the temperate regions of North America. Mr. 
Rhead is already well known to anglers as the 
author of several standard books on North Amer- 
ican fish. 


American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies 
and Beetles. By Dan Beard. Philadelphia. 
Lippincott. 309 pp. Ill. $2. 

It is said that Dan Beard, founder of the 
American Boy Scouts, knows more boys and kas 
made more interesting and practical things for 


boys than any other living man. It is his special 


knowledge of boys, as well as what he knows 
about insects, that qualifies Mr. Beard in a pe- 
culiar way to write such a book as this. In other 
words, he knows how to make his topic interest- 
ing to his audience. 


Wild Flowers of the North American 
Mountains. By Julia W. Henshaw, F. R. G. S. 
383 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

The flowers described in this book are classi- 
fied according to color and without special refer- 
ence to their scientific relationships. ‘There is, 
however, a general key at the beginning of the 
volume which will be of use to botanists. The 
flora of Canada _ receives especial attention 
throughout the book. ‘There are many well- 
executed plates, both colored and uncolored. 


The Story of Agriculture in the United 
States. By Albert H. Sanford. Heath. 394 pp. 
Hie Sk 

A novel attempt to gather the more important 
facts of our agricultural history into a book that 
may be accessible to those whose lives are asso- 
ciated with the farmer’s calling. Oddly enough, 
very little has heretofore been done in the way 
of drawing material for the instruction of young 
people in our rural schools from their actual en- 
vironment. This book is made up of such ma- 
terial and is intended primarily for boys and 
girls who live on farms, although it should be 
of interest to many others. 


The Principles of Plant Culture. By E. S. 
Goff. Macmillan. 295 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

A useful text-book for beginners in agricul- 
ture and horticulture that has had a test of 
nearly twenty years in the hands of teachers and 
students at schools of agriculture throughout the 
country. ‘The work has now been revised by 
Professors L. R. Jones and J. G. Moore, of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, and a preface 
is supplied by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell. 
The present edition is the eighth. Professor 
Goff died in 1902. 


My Growing Garden. By J. Horace Mc- 
Farland. Macmillan. 216 pp. Ill. $2. 

A book written out of the personal experience 
of the author and members of his family, and 
most attractively illustrated from his own photo- 
graphs. It is the story of what Mr. McFarland 
and his family have done within a half-dozen 
years to make from an old house, surrounded by 
a couple of acres of abandoned vineyard, a real 
garden home. 


Old-Time Gardens. By Alice Morse Earle. 
Macmillan. 489 pp. Ill. $2. 

A mass of information about the gardens of 
yesterday which supplements and rounds out Mrs. 
Earle’s researches in colonial home life and 
institutions. 














FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—THE FACTOR OF GUARANTEE IN AN 
INVESTMENT 


ie TRINSICALLY an investment is rated 
on earning capacity. Legally it may be 
helped by the guarantee of some corporation 
or individual whose credit may be assumed 
to be higher than that of the guaranteed. 

There are obviously conditions where the 
guarantee plays an important, and necessary, 
part in the financing of companies, especially 
during their development stage. It is always 
difficult to float the securities of a railroad 
which enters a territory of rather unknown 
traffic possibilities unless it has the moral or 
legal backing of a prosperous going concern. 
Without the Denver & Rio Grande guar- 
antee the Western Pacific could not have 
been constructed across the desert and moun- 
tainous States of Utah and Nevada. The 
great terminals of Western railroads depend 
somewhat on participating lines for their 
credit. Such expensive undertakings in the 
East as the New York, Westchester & Bos- 
ton and the New York Connecting Line 
have been possible only because the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, in the one 
case and the New Haven with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in the other, have agreed to 
stand sponsor for interest and principal. 
The Canadian Northern Railway and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway have been 
greatly assisted by the guarantees which the 
Canadian Government gave to their bond- 
holders. 

This obligation has been more conspicu- 
ous in railroad than in industrial financing. 
One reason is the amounts involved are 
larger in railroad construction and the net 
returns on capital usually smaller than where 
the manufacture of a product is involved. 
Again the government and State regulations 
surrounding the investment are more strict. 
A government may prefer to guarantee a 
railroad bond issue rather than grant a land 
subsidy as used to be done when land values 
were lower than they are these days. 

In only a few instances is there a direct 
earning factor behind issues of government 
bonds. Special emissions have been related 
to percentages of customs receipts, as in 
Mexico, or to State monopolies, as in Japan 
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and Russia, but 95 per cent. of the buyers 
of government securities are inspired by the 
faith they have in the intention and the legal 
requirement of the issuer to pay off the 
bonds at par when they mature. It was the 
guarantee of the British and French govern- 
ments that they would take up the Anglo- 
French 5’s in gold at par in 1920 that made 
$500,000,000 of them saleable in the United 
States last year. 

The purpose of this article is to show that 
while guarantees are valuable and play an 
important part in establishing the price of 
securities they should not be considered, as 
they too frequently are, the sine qua non of 
a corporation investment issue. It is a tragic 
fact that in the numerous railroad reorgani- 
zations of the last three years the guaranteed 
bond has fared very badly and the owners 
of these bonds have suffered larger losses, in 
proportion to cost prices, than in almost any 
other class. Because it was guaranteed the 
bond sold at a premium over issues that were 
rated on earnings and when it had to stand 
on its intrinsic value it ma~ a very sorry 
showing. The unfortunate experience has 
also been that as soon as it revealed its in- 
ability to earn its own interest the guarantor 
frequently found some way to evade his re- 
sponsibility, or liability, and the house of 
cards collapsed. 

When it was realized that the Western 
Pacific could not cover the service of its debt 
from its own revenues investors who had 
paid 95 or higher for its first-mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds began to appreciate that the 
Denver & Rio Grande guarantee could not 


check the decline in price, and they finally | 


fell to about 20. Various mortgages on 
properties subsidiary to the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway have carried the abso- 
lute guarantee of the parent company, and 
in years gone by have sold at substantial 
premiums, but in the present condition of 
receivership in which the guarantor finds 
itself it is to the actual earning power under 
these bonds and not to the guarantee that 
their price has been. responding as it has 
tumbled 40 points, and in some instances 60 
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points, from high record levels. It is sig- 
nificant that one finds on lists of protective 
committees the names of representatives of 
large institutions that had bought the bonds 
in their heyday on the guarantee factor. 
Especially deplorable has been the experi- 


ence of holders of bonds of coal companies . 


related to railroads now insolvent. ‘These 
bonds commanded investment respect chiefly 
on the guarantee, and relatively few holders 
took the trouble to investigate the produc- 
tion and exhaustion feature of their proper- 
ties. With the guarantor’s ability to guar- 
antee gone these elements were looked into, 
and in several notable cases the discovery 
was made that equities were trifling. 

In the general collapse of Mexican gov- 
ernment and railroad securities the specific 
bonds that carried the government guarantee 
made no better showing than the others, 
for all were reduced to the common meas- 
urement of what they could earn with a 
large percentage of the system two rails of 
rust or littered with partially destroyed 
equipment. 

In the last analysis it is earnings that 
establish the true price basis. It is only by 
first suffering such losses on guaranteed 
bonds as have been indicated that the in- 
vestor has this fact drilled into him. For- 
tunately he is beginning to see the light. 
He cares less to-day for the social standing, 
so to speak, of his bond than what it covers 
and what the property mortgaged earns. 
Investment houses whose clients have met 
with heavy reverses in guaranteed issues in 
the Iast five years have been known to refuse 
participation in underwritings in which the 
guarantee feature was made conspicuous over 
that of earnings. One writer recently de- 
scribed the guarantee as a “fetish,” and 
amounting in some cases to “investment 
idolatry,” pointing out where a terminal 
bond was advised because it was guaranteed 


by receivers of a bankrupt road, and again 
where another issue of this type was recom- 
mended on the guarantee of 12 roads, five 
of which were in receivers’ hands, and one 
or two others with very low credit, the 
guarantee instead of earnings being empha- 
sized. 

There is the pernicious side to the guar- 
antee. (It is conspicuous in the New Eng- 
land railroad situation. The Boston & 
Maine system was built up on a structure of 
rentals and guarantees.) Frequently the 
rate established has been based on tempo- 
rarily abnormal earnings. When these be- 
come normal, or go below normal, the prop- 
erty is neglected physically to meet the 
guarantee. There may be great economic 
changes in the territory of the guaranteed 
cempany: which permanently affect its earn- 
ing power. ‘The inevitable result of the 
drain of high fixed charges is insolvency. 
Too often in recent years New England in- 
vestors, individuals and corporations alike, 
have missed the point and made their guar- 
antee a “fetish,” when it was in reality a 
liability, and its value finally reduced by the 
leveler of actual earnings. 

We do not suggest at all that guaranteed 
bonds as a class should be forfeited the right 
oi investment respect. All that is hoped for 
is to encourage the prospective buyer of se- 
curities of all descriptions to look first to 
the actual or potential earning capacity of 
such bonds or stocks as may be offered him, 
and to place in a secondary, instead of in a 
primary place, the guarantee factor. This 
will have the effect of giving him a greater 
interest in his investment and keeping him in 
touch with the changes that surround it. If 
it has been bought on what it can earn, 
rather than who guarantees payment, it will 
be less likely to be found in the investors’ 
portfolio when protective committees call 
for the deposit of it following default. 





II—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 737. SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS ABOUT 
MINING AND OIL STOCKS 

Your magazine has been read with interest and I 
think your investment department a fine thing. I 
have noted of late that quite a little prominence has 
been given to the mining companies, and the divi- 
dends they pay. May ask your opinion as to 
whether they could be considered as good as the rail- 
roads? I have reference to their earning power and 
dividends. 

There is also the group of Standard Oil companies, 
some of which have enormous surpluses and pay 
good dividends. Some brokers and investment houses 
do not care to advocate buying them in spite of 
the fact that the or = are B aga on declaring 
—_ evitenes, etc. an you tell me wherein the 
risk lies? 


It is difficult, and in some respects dangerous, to 
attempt to generalize in discussing securities of 
the kind you refer to. We believe, however, that 
it may properly be said that for the average in- 
vestor even the better class of mining stocks can- 
not be recommended with as much assurance as 
the better class of railroad stocks. The under- 
lying reason for this is that the earning power 
and, therefore, the dividend-paying ability of the 
mining companies does not, on the average, show 
anywhere near the stability that is shown by the 
earning power and dividend-paying ability of the 
railroads as a class, 
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Just at the present time the copper-mining com- 
panies, in particular, are enjoying an unexampled 
amount of prosperity. Owing to conditions arising 
out of the trade that has been carried on between 
this country and Europe in furnishing supplies and 
materials for war purposes, the price of the cop- 
per metal has risen rapidly, and as a result the 
mining companies have been making unusual 
profits. A great many companies in this field 
of enterprise that were not able to operate profit- 
ably under normal conditions in the copper market 
have been graduated into the profit-making class 
and their stockholders are enjoying at least a part 
of the benefits. But there is undoubtedly a good 
deal in this situation that is of merely temporary 
nature, and we believe, therefore, that to buy the 
copper stocks on the strength of existing condi- 
tions is to take a considerable amount of specula- 
tive risk. This consideration is entirely aside 
from the fundamental consideration that, while 
the mining industry has been. brought during re- 
cent years to a point where it partakes much of 
the nature of manufacturing enterprise, there still 
remains the unknown factor resulting from the 
inability to guard against the contingencies that 
arise from time to time in. connection with a 
development of the hidden supplies of the raw 
. material with which these companies work. 

Much the same kind of consideration obtains 
in connection with the oil companies, except the 
relatively few whose business is entirely, or for 
the most part, outside the field of actual produc- 
tion. We refer to companies like the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, the Standard Oil of New 
York, the Standard Oil of Ohio, the Standard Oil 
of California, and the Standard Oil of Indiana, 
whose business is essentially that of refining and 
marketing oil and its by-products. 

Purely from an investment standpoint, the com- 
panies in this subdivision of the group of for- 
mer Standard Oil subsidiaries are considered 
best by the authorities. At the same time, it is 
difficult to judge the real merit of these stocks on 
account of the fact that it has nevér been the 
policy of the companies to make public very much 
information about their affairs. 


TAX-FREE BONDS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR A WIDOW’S INVESTMENT 


Will you be kind enough to suggest a few pur- 
chases that. might be recommended for a widow hav- 
ing approximately $5,000 to invest? ‘She is in such 
position that safety of principal is the first essen- 
tial. It would be the idea: to have ‘her invest not 
more than $1,000 in any .one thing, and preferably 
not to invest the entire amount in any ‘one par- 
ticular class of securities.-»Your.views as to the 
best judgment tc be observed: i in a case of this kind 
will be appreciated. 


In addition to the question of safety, we be- 
lieve one important thing to take into considera- 
tion in a case of this kind is to get exemption 
from the personal-property tax-in your State, in 
order that the income from the investment: may 
be kept at as high an average rate as possible. 

Accordingly, we have made a few random se- 
lections of high-grade bonds that are tax free 
in Pennsylvania. We mention them not se much 
with the idea of recommending them spécifically 
as the best or most satisfactory investments to 
be had for such purposes as yours, but rather 
more with the idea of illustrating the type and 
class of securities to which we believe your se- 
lections ought to be confined. 

The bonds are: Pennsylvania Railroad, gen- 
eral mortgage 414’s, now selling to net about 
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4.40 per cent; Cleveland Short Line, first mort-- 
gage 41/’s, selling to net about 4.45 per cent; 
Pennsylvania and Mahoning Valley Railroad, 
first and refunding 5’s, selling to net about 4.70 
per cent, and Scranton Electric Railroad, first 
and refunding 5’s, selling to net about 4.75 per 
cent. 

We quite agree with you when you say that 
it would be preferable not to invest the entire 
amount of this fund in any one particular line, 
although to obtain the tax-exempt feature we 
think you will probably find it necessary to stick 
to railroad and public-utility bonds. 


No. 739. THE QUESTION OF HIGHER INCOME 
YIELDS . 


I will have three or four thousand dc.tars to in- 
vest soon. I have some other. money ‘invested and 
would not now be so particular abotit immediate mar- 
ketability as I would a somewhat larger income, 
although, of course, I want the security. I have noted 
some bankers suggesting that if .we.-get less thar 
seven and eight per cent. we are wasting our money. 
What do you think of this idea? 

Local brokers say that the Anglo-French bonds 
selling to yield over six per cent: are a_ first-class 
investment. _What is your opinion- of. this? 

We are in agreement’ with-your local brokers 
who recommend the “Anglo-French five per cent 
bonds at present pricés, In fact, we regard these 
bonds as offering one of the .genuine bargains 
in the present investment market. “We say this, 
of course, aside from. all é¢onsiderations other 
than purely financial and investment considera- 
tions. 

We are not quite so sure that it is right to 
make the broad, general statement that an in- 
vestor wastes his money nowadays if he gets 
less than seven per cent income on it. We be- 
lieve that such a rate of income may be safely 
obtained, but not always under conditions that 
conform to the individual- investor’s circum- 
stances. There are a number of localities 
throughout the country in which there are rea- 
sons for higher loaning rates on capital other 
than deficiency in underlying security. The in- 
dividual investor whose circumstances require the 
higher rate is confronted with the problem «f 
finding such localities and then in finding a r-- 
liable and experienced banking-house to repre- 
sent him in his loaning transactions. Even then 
he usually finds that he has to make some sacri- 
fice to compensate for the higher rate—usually 
the sacrifice of a broad market for his securities. 


No. 740. SHORT-TIME INVESTMENTS 

I am enclosing a short list of industrial stocks and 
would like to have you tell me what you think of 
them for short-time small investments. 

We find the issues named to be representative 
of a fairly good class of industrial shares, but 
they are not the kind of securities that are prop- 
erly considered for “short-time small invest- 
ments.” 

The most desirable short-time investments are 
to be found among corporation notes, railroad- 
equipment obligations, the notes of a number of 
foreign governments, which have financed their 
requirements in this country since the outbreak 
of the war, municipal bonds of the kind that are 
issued in series, and bonds or certificates secured 
by first mortgages on real estate, either improved- 
producing city property or productive farm land. 
These various classes of investments now offer 
net income yields running from 4 to 4% or 4V2 
per cent among the corporation notes and equip- 
ment obligations to 6 per cent among the real- 
estate investments, 








